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Don’t even 


THINK 


of buying a new 





until you’ve seen 


the most dramatic step forward in school 
bus safety since Wayne pioneered 

the industry’s first all-steel body in 1930. 
On display February 13 at the N.E.A. 
Convention in Atlantic City, 

Booth 1042. Designed by 18,000 

experts, it’s the Bus Body the 

Buyers Built! 
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WHY SCHOOLS CHOOSE... 


Pneumatic power—compressed air—is simplicity itself, 
adaptable, dependable, economical... In the automatic 
regulation of temperatures in schools, for example, 
Johnson Pneumatic Control has been the standard since 
the °80’s. Each Johnson controller is merely | reducing 
valve in a compressed air line, set and reset automatie- 
ally by an accurate temperature or humidity measuring 
element, to transmit compressed air in varying amounts 


to the valves and dampers which it controls. 


Johnson Valves, Damper Operators and other apparatus 


are equally simple. There are no mysteries here, And 


no complications! The operating cost of Johnson Pneu- 
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matic equipment ts very low—the only expense being 
the operation of a small compressor to supply air 
pressure. Across the nation, thousands of schools of all 
types and sizes, enjoy the many advantages of Johnson 


Pneumatic Temperature Control. 


Each Johnson System is “Planned-for-the-Purpose”’, 
“Tnstalled-for-the-Purpose”. If you are planning a new 
building, or modernizing an old one, an experienced 
engineer from a nearby Johnson branch office will 
gladly explain how Johnson Control can best solve your 
temperature regulation problems. JOHNSON SERVICE 
COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch 


Offices in Principal Cities. 
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WHY GOOD SCHOOL PLANNING 
INCLUDES CRANE PLUMBING 





ja 


Crane school plumbing fixtures match the planned ef- 


ficiency and functional design of modern school build- 


ings. Crane fixtures are designed to make the best use 


of washroom and toilet space. They save maintenance 


Built to “take it’’! Crane Dial-ese faucets last longer, 
reduce water bills. All working parts are contained in 
one simple replaceable cartridge. Because Crane 
faucets turn off with the water pressure, instead of 
against it, the water itself helps keep the valve 


closed, thus minimizing wasteful, costly water dripping. 


as 





With the number of school-age children increasing at the 
rate of a million a year, the question of future school 
building expansion is an important one, And the proper 
placement of student washroom facilities now can be the 


solution to future costhy expansion problems. 


Ask your architect to study the benefits of placing 


washrooms in or near strategic locations like the cafeteria, 


and replacement costs because they are built to with- 
stand years of hard usage. Insistence on Crane is a 


sure mark of good school planning. 
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large activity areas, play exits, and other areas that will 

have even heavier traffic after expansion has taken place. 

And when discussing washroom equipment. let him know 
u july 


your preference for Crane. 


CRANE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICEHS: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 5 
VALVES FITTINGS + PIPE PLUMBING AND HEATING 
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Daylight Walls of Thermopane insulating glass provide light, view 
and comfort for children in St. Patrick's School, Brighton, Mich, 


Architect, Charles D. Hannan, Farmington, Mich 


“See why we like 


our new school?” ¢} 


“Our new school has large windows that let in 
lots of light and let us see out. Even on cloudy 
days we don't feel ‘cooped-up’.” 


No one item of school design can do more to banish 
the ‘“‘cooped-up” feeling than large areas of cleat 
viass. Daylight Walls stretching from sill to ceiling 
bring light and sun and view into the classroom... 
make it part of the world beyond. Isn't it logical that 
work and study proeress better when teachers and 


students have such pleasant surroundings? 


An architectural magazine recently asked students 


ind teachers in several newly completed schools 


FREE BOOK ON SCHOOL DAYLIGHTING 


If you have anything to do with school 
design, you will enjoy reading the new 
authoritative public ation on school day- 
lhehting, /fow to get Nature-Ouality Light 
for School Children. For a free copy write 
Libbey *Owens*Ford Glass Co., 4024 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio 


A 


what they liked best about the designs. Both groups 
were enthusiastic about the “large windows’’, the 


‘abundance of glass’, and the “daylight quality” 


School Boards like Daylight Walls, too, because 
they are economical to build and economical to 
maintain (glass is easy to clean; doesn’t wear out 
When windows are glazed with Thermopane* insulat 
ing glass, heating costs are lowered, areas next to 
windows stay warm and comfortable on coldest days 


If you’d like more information about Daylight 
Walls, write for the booklet described below or call 
your nearby Libbey*Owens‘Ford Glass Distributor 
or Dealer. 


*R 


jai iss) THERMOPANE © PLATE GLASS e WINDOW GLASS 


DAYLIGHT WALLS 


--- THAT LET YOU SEE 


OTHER L-O-F GLASS PRODUCTS: Vitrolite* Tuf-flex* Tempered Plate Glass 
Tuf-fiex Doors * Sofety Giass * €E-Z-Eye Safety Plate Giass * Fiber-Gioss 
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Financing School Boards Associations 





We have reached the place in the school 


boards association movement where it 
forth fundamental 


considerations concerning the adequate sup- 


seems 


desirable to set certain 


port of these associations, state and national 
The plain truth is that right now, except 
t t 


in a few states where legal authorization is 
still pending, the local school boards of this 
have the 


their state 


country means at hand to support 


and national associations to what- 

ever extent they deem necessary. Why then 

don't they 

lack of in 
- | . + 

formed leadership, by the variety of different 


patterns used, by 


The situation is confused by a 


unfounded timidity about 
dues for fear of losing member 
ships, and by too much wishful thinking about 
outside support instead of self-support. If we 
could cut straight to the heart of the matter 
the whole deal 


increasing 


process would be a good 


simpler than it appears to be 
Some Basic Principles 


1. School boards are legally constituted 


bodies, organized locally under state author 
ization for the conduct of the public schools 

2. School boards traditionally are composed 
citizens representing impartially all the 
people of their districts 


without 


ol lay 
and serving in most 
cases and, in the 


salary beginning 


without experience 


The increasingly complex and mobile 
society of today makes it virtually impossi- 


ble for school boards any longer to operate 
effectively in isolation. They need the benefit 
of pooled experience, and a broader outlook 
toward public education in the state and in 
the nation as the surest means of continuing 
the strength and 


wavy of life 


freedom of our American 


+. Associations of school boards at 
levels offer the 


various 
means through which 
increase their effectiveness by 
icting collectively, and through which they 
may make their collective heard 
cerning educational advancement 


local 


boards may 


voice con- 

The expense of this voluntary process of 
joint self-improvement and of concerted 
i legitimate charge against the dis- 
trict funds administered by each board as 
evidenced by the legal authorizations existing 
in a majority of the states. In no case would 
this expense ever amount to more than a tiny 
fraction of 1 per cent of the district expendi- 
tures. even were school boards associations to 
be supported 


iction is 


to render services far beyond 


the present conception of any of us, as I pre 


dict some day they will be 
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My own deeply rooted conviction is that 
the associations of school boards in this coun- 
try must basically be maintained and sup- 
ported by the school boards themselves with 
the use of public money and for purposes 
which are clearly evident to the public at 
large. They must never be subsidized by 
private or foundation grants which could be 
the means, or imagined to be the 
means, of influencing their activities in 
particular direction 

I do see an opportunity for 
the use of special contributions for particular 


even be 


some 
and recognize 


pieces of research or study or promotion 


which the governing body of an association 
feels would be desirable above and beyond its 
basic continuing program, and which some 
private source might be interested in assist 
ing the association to undertake, without any 


strings attached 


The Principles Applied 
Universal application of the principles out 
lined would mean that the school boards of 
America have the means t 
and profit from the 
associations to 


» create, support 


services of their own 


whatever extent they feel it 
to be in the public interest 

In so doing, they are acting as boards, not 
as individuals. Membership in a state 


ciation should be by boards, and membership 


asso- 


in the national association should be by state 
associations. The individual board member, of 
receives benefit from his board's 
membership in the organization, and 
from his state's membership in the national 
organization, but solely to the end that he 
may be a more effective member since he has 


course 


state 


no authority outside official board meetings 
It is that there is an ample 
legal reservoir of support for school boards 
associations, to be appropriated and used ac 
cording to the judgment and decision of local 
school boards it is difficult to 
understand why in places the movement lags 
and drags when the need is so great for it to 
occupy the active and vital role in the ad- 
vancement of public education which it is 
pre-eminently in a 


clear, then, 


This being so 


position to assume. A 
recent letter from the newly elected president 


of a state association puts the matter this 
way: “In our state we are up against the 
same thing you are nationally —a lack of 
interest, a lack of reasoning, a lack of a 


feeling of a security in numbers, or 
standing that if we 


under- 
all pull together in the 
same direction we can accomplish a lot more 
than if we each pull individually.” 









Two Kinds of Returns 


With most undertakings in this world, we 
are likely to get out of 
what we put into it- 
in participation 


an enterprise about 
in money, in interest 
This is true 
a local board 
puts none of these things into its state asso 
ciation, it naturally little in 


service 


and in loyalty 
of school boards associations. If 
gets return ex 


cept some gratuitous supported by 


for the good of the 
though undeserved in such an instance 


other boards and given 
cause 
a nominal fee 
schedule of 
that its budget is inadequate to provide con 
tinuous helpful service, then the 
expect only a nominal and intermittent return 

But if a board contributes its proper share 
carefully considered 


If a board puts only into an 


issociation whose dues is so low 


board can 


of a state 
designed to provide adequate organ 
staff. and 


can expect 


association 
budget 


ization service activities, then it 


to receive more nearly a real re 
turn on its investment, even though that in 
vestment is relatively much greater 


Howey er 


when a local board tries to mea 
ure returns against contributions solely on a 
dollar for dollar basis, it reveals a narrow 


ness of viewpoint and a lack of understanding 
of the varied nature and purpose of the asso 


ciation of which it is a part. Direct service 
to each school district and to each board 
member is, of course, a major function of a 
state school boards association and, as has 


will be most effective 
when adequately financed. But there is an im 
direct return that is probably ot equal im 
portance though not so easy to 
dollars and cents 

This indirect 
educational 


just been pointed out 


measure in 


reiurn is the impact on the 
program local, that 
a united school board voice. No 
carries more 
and with 
school boards 


state and 
comes from 
group 
circles 


weight in educational 


legislative bodies than do 


because their only concern is 
the welfare of children and youth and they 
cannot be accused of self-interest. But a state 


association, to be educational 


effective in 
councils at the state leval, must represent a 
nearly as possible 100 per cent of the board 
in its The question its 
committees are most often 


state officers and 
isked is “Do you 
represent all the school boards, or a majority 
them?” And on 
the answer to this question depends the influ 


of them, or only a few of 


ence which the association can bring to bear 
for the sound solution of school problems and 


the improvement of public education 


Continued on pag 
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You Il have brighter, more alert classes when you in 


stall Honeywell thermostats im each one of your class- 





rooms. They are the best-known school thermostats 


’ 





and are found in the finest schools all over the 






country — your best assurance of excepuonal accuracy 





The best thermostat for each of your classrooms 
1s a Honeywell thermostat—and here's why: 
* Modern design and engineering skill make it more sensitive and more accurate 


* Vital parts are protected from breakage, dirt, or unauthorized tampering 


* Simplified working parts assure trouble-free service for years 


and responsiveness. And Honeywell service is well 


for your present control system 


© Red thermometer indicator permits easy temperature settings and easy reading 





known all over the country, too. A skilled Honeywell 
engineer will advise you on new installations, mod 


ernization, or help you on any maintenance needed 


ith the best in thermostats! 









Stifle his alertness 
and you'll 


hamper his learning 
.' 


10:00 A. M. 









1:30 P. M. 









A hot, stuffy classroom after a good lunch and an 


acuve lunch period wall certainly stitle his alertness 





and make him lose interest in learning. His reactions 





can vary widely, but he'll stay alert in a Honeywell 





Controlled classroom —his afternoon reactions will be 





as vibrant as those at 10:00 a. m 












MINNEAPOLIES 












HONEYWELL 
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With a Honeywell thermostat in each room, you can 


accurately coordinate level temperatures, adequate 


fresh air and proper humidity to create ideal condi 
tions for better learning. For example, you can set the 
thermostat to supply less heat and more fresh air dur- 


ing logy periods, tests or increased classroom activity 


Write for complete intormauon on Honey 
well School Controls, or for a booklet by 
Dr. D. B. Harmon 

mal Environment of the Co-ordinated Class 


Address Honeywell Dept Al 29 


Controlling the Ther 
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A local board should never fail to recognize All that has been said concerning the two 
the indirect as well as the direct returns from kinds of returns which each local district re- 
the dues it pays to its state association. Just  ceives from its state association, applies with 
one case in which the association helps to equal truth to the returns that each state 

















secure increased state aid for schools, or assist issociation receives from the national asso- 
ance with schoolhouse construction, or the ciation, Direct returns in the way of useful 
liberalization of debt limitations, or some materials and reports, of consultative services 
other item affecting local districts financially of participants in conventions and workshops 
may mean to a given district a hundred or a can be measured in some degree. The indirect 
thousand times the amount of its association return that comes from supporting a united 
fee school board voice at the national level can 
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Student Physiology 
Laboratory, Wayne 
Medical School, 
Detroit, Mich 






































Saves you time — money and mistakes, 
yet costs you nothing 


There are two things you will always remember about the installation 
of Kewaunee Laboratory Equipment in your schools 

















First-the expert guidance you receive from the experienced Kewaunee 
Laboratory Engineer right at the start of the job without any cost or obli 
gation. He brings right to your elbow such a storehouse of practical 
experience gained on work done for America’s finest school laboratories 
He knows how to save you money, too—how to lay out your laboratory 
to permit most economical future expansion. It’s important to have him 
on the job early, as some of the important savings he will help you make 
may be outside the laboratory itself. 









































The second thing you will remember is the painstaking way the Kewaunee 
people follow through on the job. That goes for the quality construction 
of every piece at the factory, and the expert installation to give day after 
day efficiency and convenience for your technicians 


























Take your choice of these Free Kewaunee Services 


1. Write for the Free Kewaunee Laboratory I quipment 
Catalogs for schools. Specify whether you are inter 
ested in wood or metal 




















2. Send us your laboratory floor plans and any other 
helpful information. Our staff of Laboratory Engi 
neers will prepare a complete layout without cost to 
you. And if you will tell us when you would like to 
talk with the Kewaunee Laboratory Engineer, he will 
soon be “at your elbow” without cost or obligation 
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Kewaunee 
Wall Sink 
No. 210 
































Visit Kewaunee Exhibit, Booths |-10, 1-12, . 
1-14 — Atlantic City Meeting of American J. A. Campbell, President 


Assn. of School Administrators — Feb. 13-18 5009 S. Center St. . Adrian, Mich. 


















rarely be measured, although it is a tremen 
dous asset to every school board in America 
as was evidenced during the steel crisis ot 
1951. Until a few years ago there was no 
such voice, and it is still far weaker than it 
should be because of inadequate resources 
But it is there, and it is steadily growing 


What Is Needed to Do the Job? 


What it takes to operate a state school 
boards association effectively is not guess 
work, Over a dozen associations are operating 
on budgets of from $15,000 to $80,000 a year 
Those associations which are trying to operate 
on less than a $15,000 minimum find that 
they cannot render continuous effective service 
to their membership. The sooner they take 
courage and raise their sights, the sooner the 
whole association movement will be con 
tributing its part to American public educa 
tion. There has never been a case where an 
issociation has suffered because it increased 
its dues. Exactly the reverse happens because 
even though a few boards may drop out for 
a year or two, the total income is alway 
greater and in consequence the services are 
so much better that boards seek affiliation and 
membership grows 

Basic items in an association budget must 
include 

1. The salaries of a qualified full-time 
executive secretary with at least one office 
assistant 

2. Maintenance of a headquarters office 
with adequate facilities for answering mail 
keeping records, distributing materials, and 
providing consultative services 

3. The publication and distribution of some 
kind of a regular newsletter, bulletin, or 
journal that will reach local boards at least 
once a month 

4. Expenses for travel by the executive 
secretary, by state officers, by the board of 
directors and other committees within the 
state. and the sending of two official voting 
delegates to the annual convention of the 
National School Boards Association 

5. The holding of an annual convention 
which will be largely attended and widely 
effective in promoting the collective influence 
of the association 

6. Provision for regional meetings of local 
boards two or three times a year in all sec- 
tions of the state, and for an annual work- 
shop for school board members 

7. Expenses connected with the work of a 
legislative committee in promoting construc 
tive school legislation in co-operation with 
other educational agencies in the state 

8. Development and _ distribution of a 
Handbook for school board members, and 
current interpretations of new school legis 
lation 

9. Provision for payment of the full-goal 
quota of the state association to the National 
Association, 

Nor are the above nine items the only 
services which can be rendered by school 
boards associations, although they are the first 
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Note how diffusing qualities of Mississippi Coolite, Heat Absorbing 
and Glare Reducing glass, spread light evenly through room 
reduce sharp shadows cut eye-fatiguing glare 


Areas enjoy high level lighting without 
heat and glare of “Raw” sunlight 


The classrooms in the modern Edison, Barton & Mergenthaler Voca- 
tional School, Baltimore, Md. are bright as all outdoors, for the 
vast expanses of Mississippi Coolite Wire glass, glare reduced, 
diffuse copious quantities of glare-free, natural light over the 
entire work area. Coolite also absorbs solar heat rays, helps 
keep interiors cooler, more comfortable. The walls of daylight help 

Two types of Mississippi Gloss . . . Polished Misco (Wire) and create an atmosphere of friendly spaciousness and the effect cre- 

Coolite (Wire), Glare Reduced, are employ in this m n struc . . : . 

na’ denamaaet, Ganiis i Geode ees Prahran ated is conducive to concentration and school interest. 

Glazing by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 

In addition to Coolite, clear Polished Misco is effectively used. 

The almost inconspicuous diamond webbing of Polished Misco 

gives it the ability to remain in the opening even after cracking 

Mississippi is the world's largest manufacturer of rolled, or accidental breakage. Thus it helps bottle up and control any 
; fire or lab explosion. A truly modern glass that combines extreme 

figured and wired glass. Its products are constantly tested 


: s SN : beauty with extreme utility and safety, it is ideally suited for 
for school daylighting qualities in a specially constructed h : y y iiieaes 
school use. 


Mississippi Sends Glass to Class 


schoolroom erected on company property. All of this in- 
formation and experience is available to you when you 
build or remodel your school buildings. Specify Missisi- Send today for 

y 9s. »P Y free literature. 
sippi Glass. Available in a wide variety of patterns 


Samples on request. 
wherever quality glass is sold. 


MISSISSIPP 
COMPANY 


88 ANGELLCA ST. SAINT LOUIS 7, MO. 


NEW YOR « CHI AGO @e FULLERTON, CALIF. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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Gives More Accurate 
Control with LESS 


Maintenance 


BE SURE 
TO VISIT 
BOOTH 1434 


A. A. S. A. 
CONVENTION 


ATLANTIC 
city 


POWERS ROOM THERMOSTATS 


are truly gradual-acting and give smooth control 
of valves and dampers. Day-Nite Thermostats 
with automatic change-over are available when 
required. 


SWANS 3 ii 


LOW-LIMIT AIRSTREAM THERMOSTAT 


A Precision Instrument engineered to provide control 
for Unit Ventilator discharge temperatures — 
a critical requirement for class- 
room comfort. 


POWERSTROKE DAMPER 
OPERATOR 


with hesitation spring gives smooth gradual 
operation of unit ventilator dampers. 
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Eliminates OVER-heated Classrooms... 


INSURES UTMOST COMFORT AND FUEL ECONOMY 













i - THERMOSTAT 
POWERS LIMITEM THERMOSTAT T 


FOR MINIMUM DISCHARGE TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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POWERS Temperature Control for Unit Ventilators 


. With its simple, direct control gives close regulation without 
using complicated auxiliary devices. Thermostats, packless valve 
and damper operator are all engineered to give many years of 
reliable, trouble free service. 











New LIMITEM Thermostat is the most accurate instrument made for 
low-limit control of unit ventilators It incorporates such sound engi- 
neering principles as: Sturdy construction, Accurate Response, Ingen- 
ious non-bleed double air valve to insure stable control with low 
hysteresis and Adjustable Sensitivity to give precise throttling range. 


POWERS PACKLESS Control Valves are now standard for unit ventila- 
tors and convectors. You get a really modern temperature control 
system when you use POWERS. 
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THE POWERS 
REGULATOR 
* 4 COMPANY 
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LIMITEM Has a cclibrated 
temperature adjustment dia! 


with range of 20 to 185° F Contact your nearest Powers Office for engineering data and ask to see 


the new LIMITEM low-limit thermostat. 
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"No More Steam or Water Leakage No More Packing Maintenance 
1 
POWERS SPECIAL UNIT VENTILATOR CONTROL VALVES 
Their PACKLESS construction reduces valve stem previous valves. Characterized throttling plug in- 
‘friction, eliminates packing maintenance and gives sures correct flow of steam or water over the full 
smooth control. High lift poppet provides 3 times range of valve travel and is particularly effective 


as much travel (for a 42” valve) as compared with at low capacity requirements—the most critical point. 





POWERS Valves Are Carefully 
Sized for Each Unit, 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Skokie, Ill. © Over Sixty Years of Automatic Temperature control 
Offices in over 50 Cities in U.S.A., Canada and Mexico @ See Your Phone Book 





















































































































































































































































Hand Dryer 

















New Aerodynamic Engineering 
and Modern Styling! 
































(&@ Built-in Electric-Lighted 


Instructions for Drying! 



































Vii’ 360° Revolving Air Baffle! 























€@ Permanent Type Air Filter! 


























Nba Touch Action Starter Bar! 

















y, tg. 7 OTHER NEW FEATURES 

making Electric-Aire the fastest drying, 
most economical and dependable dryer 
ever made all at a new low cost! 


You are entitled to All the facts! Mail 
this coupon 


Slhechiis At NGINEERING CORP. 
209 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL 













































































ELECTRIC AIRE Co. of CANADA 


669 TALBOT STREET ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO 











C Gentlemen: Send me 








Illustrated literature of the new 




























































































| features with all the facts 1 
| A brief demonstration on my J 
premises at no cost or obliga j 

| tron to me 
1 Name ! 
J Appress ! 
| ITY ZONE STATE ‘ 
*s 











- PHONE NUMBER 
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FINANCING SCHOOL BOARDS 
ASSOCIATIONS 


Concluded from page 


and most essential ones. As an association's 
budget increases many other opportunities 
present themselves for consideration by the 
hoard of directors — opportunities for definite 
pieces of investigation and research leading to 
special reports and publications, especially in 
the field of school board policies; oppor 
tunities for promoting the selection by com 
munities of highly qualified board members 
and for their in-service education; oppor- 
tunities to build up an effective loan library 
of books, reports, bulletins, records, films, and 
other audio-visual aids which the state office 
can supply on request to local boards for 
timely use in meeting critical situations; op 
portunities in almost endless variety for 
working co-operatively with other lay and 
professional groups for the advancement ot 
public education; and so on and on 


Great Inequities Exist 

To produce any given state association 
budget. the contribution of each district board 
depends on the size of its jurisdiction and on 
how many other boards there are in the 
State 

States with few boards must assess higher 
dues per board. Louisiana is an outstanding 
example of this where 67 boards maintain 
100 per cent membership and pay from $200 
to $375 a year to provide a state budget of 
$19,375. Tennessee has proposed adoption of 
schedule for its 152 boards, based on the 
number of teachers in each jurisdiction, and 
graduated into eleven classes ranging from 
$15 for the 20 smallest districts to $500 for 
the eight largest districts. This would go into 
effect July 1, 1954 and the potential income 
from 100 per cent membership is $20,910. In 
states where there are hundreds or thousands 
of boards the fees per board can be smaller 
provided there is a high percentage of 
memberships. 


With some notable exceptions, the large 
cities of the country are contributing much 
less than their share to the school boards 
association movement. This is not the fault of 
anyone in particular, but is due to lack of 
knowledge of the facts. For example, the 18 
cities of over 500,000 population under pres- 
ent schedules would contribute, if they were 
all members of their state associations, an 
iverage of $175 per year, and would range 
ill the way from nothing in two cases to 
$500 in two cases. The 31 cities between 
00,000 and 500,000 population would aver- 
age only $125 per year, again ranging from 
nothing to $500. The 55 cities between 100.- 
000 and 200,000 population would average a 
little better — $165 per year. There are still 
cities in this group in the $500 class in some 
states —in fact, there is at least one known 
case where a board in a city of less than 
200,000 is contributing substantially more 
than $500 a year to its state association 

rhe point is that, if every one of these 104 
major cities of over 100,000 population were 


PERCEPTION 


The way to love anything is 

to realize that it can be lost. 

— G. K. CHesterRTON 
‘loo much we take for granted the good 
things that are ours. Not until sight is 
threatened do we suddenly realize how 
precious are our eyes. Not until a son must 
leave for dangerous service in distant lands 
do we fully sense how much we love him. 
A hairbreadth escape from accident on the 
highway warns us that life is dear and that 
we do not want to lose it. When some 
freedom we have always enjoyed seems 
about to be taken away we begin to under- 
stand how much it means to us. Even 
those “unalienable rights” of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness’ are not 
safely ours without a constant awareness 
that they are vulnerable to the tyranny of 
despots. It is education in the truest sense 
which promotes in man a sensitive percep- 
tion of life’s cherished values, and which 
keeps him ever vigilant in their defense. 

—K. M. T. 
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contributing from $500 to $1,000 a year to 
the school boards association movement, it 
would not be out of line, and would still aver- 
ige about a hundredth of one per cent of 
their school budgets 


Conclusion 


Much more careful study needs to be given 
by school board leaders to the development 
of schedules of dues which will provide their 
associations with adequate budgets and an 
equitable distribution of the load among loca! 
boards. This article has been written in the 
hope of stimulating a better understanding ot 
this whole problem, and in the firm beliet 
that the advancement of public education to 
the position it must occupy in the future 
welfare of our nation depends in large meas 
ure on the degree to which school boards 
strengthen their own offectiveness by colle 
tive action and self-help through their state 
and national associations 


ILLINOIS STATE ASSOCIATION 


At the joint annual meeting of the TITllinoi 
Association of School Administrators and th 
Association of School Boards, held in Chicago 
November 22 to 24, F. C. Thomas, Barrington 
was elected president 

The Association has employed Colon Schaibl 
of the Midwest Administration Center at th 
University of Chicago, as its first co-ordinato: 
for the next year. 

The Association has listed four major project 
which it aims to carry out during the vear 
1954: (1) a reorganization program and _ plans 
for developing the duties and responsibiliti 
ol the co-ordinator, and a method of financing 
the salary; (2) new procedures to prevent th 
arising of tenure cases between school adminis 
trators and boards of education; (3) the adop 
tion of a code of ethics for school administra 
tors; (4) a new handbook for the membership 
ind administrators in the state 
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Anrojhes 
Acousti-Correct 
Cetttoom 
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Darien Junior High School, Darien, Connecticut 


“HEARING Alb” for hard-to-hear-in rooms 


Acoustical environment is an important auditoriums, music rooms. In addition, Easy Maintenance 


factor in the progress of pupils. In class it checks noise and brings quiet comfort —Acousti-Celotex Tile ss quickly installed, 





































rooms where unchecked noise and pogr to libraries, study halls, band rooms, requires no special maintenance. Its 
, _— c he; : : afeteriz j ; i 
acoustics impede distin he aring, chi gyms, Cafeterias, corridors unique double-density feature (see dia- 
} ; alien ; 
caren must strain to hear Thus tension —_ a yram) provides excellent sound-absorp 
d — 3 i 
and fatigue increase. Attention slacken m« tion value plus a surface of remarkable 
» ) : < teriorate tive H 
Discipline tends to deteriorate. Effective ‘ = . ee © ~¢6 beauty and washabiliry. Can be washed 
. . > ensity “_ —" es 
] athe I e ' 
concentration is vastly more difficult ae e repeatedly and painted repeatedly with no 
low = 
Low-Cost Answer Density loss of sound-absorbing ethiciency 
‘ a 
The solution to the problem of hard-to 7 MAIL COUPON TODAY for a Sound Con 
hear-in rooms? Schools by the hundreds DOUBLE-DENSITY— As the diagram ditioning Survey ¢ hare that wall bring 
have tound tc in economical Acoustt shows, Acousti-Celotex Tile has two densi youa free an ysis Of the noise and acous- 
Celotex Sound Conditioning! A sound ties. High density face, for a more attrac- tical problems in your school, plus a 
t r lit - ' 
absorbing ceiling of Acousti-Celorex ive finish, superior washability, easy paint factual free booklet, “Sound Condition- 
° | ability. Low density through remainder of 
Tile improves taulty acoustics, makes ing for Schools and Colleges.’ No ob- 
tile, for controlled sound-absorption value é 
distinct hearing easier in classrooms livation 
il 


The Celotex Corporation, Dept. AA-24 

120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Without cost or obligation, send me the Acousti 
Celotex Sound Conditioning Survey Chart, and 
ycur booklet, “Sound Conditioning for Schools 
and Colleges.’ 


J ; 
2 
+ 
SE SS SSE ECT PONTE 
y TRADE MARK REGISTERED U.S. PAT, OFF. 







ee er See 


(7 m4 2 
Name Title * 
Address 
Products for Every Sound Conditioning Problem — The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois + In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec City __ : County State = 
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TO GET ‘A+’ TYPING SKILL 


Wisconsin H. S. Uses 30 IBM’s! 


After careful study, Kenosha’s Mary D. Bradford High 
School chose IBM Electrics to equip an entire classroom. 

In the first-year typing classes, 12 of the 13 students 
writing 60 words a minute or more were using IBM’s. 
And in the advanced typing classes the median jumped 
to an A+ rating. 

Students typed with fewer errors, showed greater 
enthusiasm for their work and were eager to spend more 
time typing. 

Wouldn’t I1BM’s be good for your school, too ? 








IBM owrilend 








INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


x “The 
Teaching Typewriter” 


IBM, Dept. AS-1 
590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


] Please send booklet, ‘* Electric Type 
writers in Education’’ and latest class- 
room results 


We'd like to see your free, color sound 


movie, “Electric Typing Time” on 


a ate) 
Name 


School 


\ddress 
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IN THE “CLASSROOM OF TOMORROW” 


Cooling, Heating 
and Ventilating 
aeESSentials 
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Provides 
COOLING 
HEATING 
VENTILATION 
ODOR CONTROL 
DRAFT ELIMINATION 
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New ‘‘classroom of tomorrow”’ ot the University of Michigan Daylighting Laboratory creates the ideal environment 
for learning with modern daylighting; a complete heating, ventilating and cooling system and homelike furnishings 


The “classroom of tomorrow” was not designed 
by dreamers. It is the carefully conceived product 
of practical scientists and educators. Here, in a 
single room, they have incorporated all the 
elements needed to create the ideal environment 
for learning. 

One of the major contributors to this ideal envi- 
ronment is the Herman Nelson Draft|Stop System 
of Unit Ventilation. This system does more than 
heat and ventilate. It compensates for the heat 


gain from students, lights and sun—provides for 


classroom cooling by introducing quantities of 
outdoor air in such a way as to avoid drafts and 


maintain comfort conditions. 


Heating, ventilating and cooling, with positive 
draft control at all times—Herman Nelson offers 
you all of these advantages today for your class- 
rooms of tomorrow. For further information, see 
our catalog in Sweet’s Architectural File, or write 


Herman Nelson Unit Ventilator Products, Amer- 


UNIT VENTILATOR PRODUCTS 


| ican Air Filter Company, Inc., Louisville 8, Ky. 


American Air Filter Company, Inc. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSROOM HEATING, VENTILATING AND COOLING 





ee 
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Both pupils and teachers are proud to claim this 
attractive Butler building as their school. Notice 
the banks of windows that let in lots of fresh 


air, and flood the modern classrooms with light. 


“With BUTLER buildings and plans 


we got both classrooms 





A dream comes true for Mr. Totel as he points out to Mr. 
Stakemiller and Mr. Phalen of the Mendota Building Service, 
how well their plans have worked out in practice. 


a 





There's always something going on in this big room that has 
become the community crossroads. It’s dandy for clubs and 
other get-togethers — big enough for bcsketball games. 





and a community center | 


for the price of one!” 


Says Alfred Totel, President, Wallace Township 
School District, Ottawa, Illinois 


“When attendance in our one-room schools fell below legal 
limits, we had two alternatives: (1) We could pay high trans- 
portation and tuition costs to a city school, (2) or we could 
consolidate our own schools. We preferred consolidation that 
would also provide a community center, but the cost threat- 
ened to send taxes sky high. 

“Then we asked our nearby Butler dealer for plans and 
prices. We were pleasantly surprised to find that for the cost 
of classrooms of commonly used construction, we could erect 
a Butler steel building to provide these needed classrooms 
and the big community room we wanted besides! 

“Even with a late spring start, our Butler building was ready 
for the fall school term. Parents, pupils and teachers were as 
pleased with the modern classrooms as property owners were 
with their big tax savings.” 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings ° 


Farm Equipment 
Cleaners Equipment * 


Special Products 
Factories located at Kansas City, Mo., Galesburg, Ill., 
Richmond, Calif., Birmingham, Ala., 





Minneapolis, Minn 


For prompt reply, address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7311 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
911A Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1011 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 11A, Richmond, California 


Please send me the name of my nearest Butler building dealer 
also more information on Butler buildings for schoo " 
rooms, auditoriums, garages and Vo-Ag manual training shops 


Name 
School 


Address 


Zone Stote 








Senestra 


This Alamo Heights school- 
room, designed by Architect 
Bartlett Cocke of San Antonio, 
and built by G. W. Mitchell of 
San Antonio, is filled with free 
eye-easy daylight by this wall of 
Fenestra* Intermediate Steel 
Windows. They give you extra 
view and light because the frames 
are designed to be strong and 
rigid without being bulky. 


Notice how the vents of these 
Fenestra Intermediate Steel 
Windows protect the interior 
of the Clemson College chem- 
istry building in Clemson, S. C. 
Here is fresh air ventilation 
even when it’s raining outside. 
And these vents operate so that 
you can wash them from inside. 
Screens also go on from inside. 
Architects Hopkins, Baker & 
Gill designed the building and 
Industrial Builders Inc. built it. 
Both are in South Carolina. 





Architects Karcher & Smith 
and Contractor Charles F. Roh- 
leder of Philadelphia have used 
graceful Fenestra Windows to 
add to the warm, friendly, 
charming beauty of the Penn 
Valley Elementary School in 
Lower Merion Township, Pa 
Special note: All Fenestra 
Windows are available Super 
Hot-Dip Galvanized. For further 
information, call your Fenestra 
Representative, listed in the 
yellow pages. And write for 
Better Classroom Daylighting. 
Detroit Steel Products Com- 
pany, Dept. AS-2, 2256 East 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. 
oe 


Your need for windows that would give better schoo 
daylighting, protected ventilation and lower maintenance 


costs anccuecinedl as 0: danalig: tadaay'<: Naneive, (ten 7, INTERMEDIATE 
mediate Steel Windows a great advancement 
CULES. 1a STEEL WINDOWS 
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Only 


Gives You Aut THESE PLus VALUES 
In Steel Folding Chairs 


\- Type construction prevents 


accidental folding and tipping. 


Self-leveling. 


lo carry your weight properly 
in maximum, long-lasting 


counrfort. 


Clarin’s famous steel-framed 


wood seat and patented, rubber-cushioned 


feet have been copied 


Clarin’s engineered quality 


makes possible the only written 


The only complete line 


of steel folding chairs in the world— 


a chair for your every need 
and purpose. 


@ MORE Strength and Safety 


Welded wherever possible. not riveted. 


@ MORE Comfort and Beauty J 


Wide and scientifically posture-designed 


@® MORE Exclusive Features 


but never equaled in performance. 


@® MORE Economy 


10-year Gaarantee in the industry. 


@ MORE Versatility 








Write for full information 
Clarin M fy. Co.. Dept. y 
1640 W. Harrison St.. 
Chicago 44, Hlinois 




















































































vam rubber 


cushioning 


a CLARIN PLUS 
‘ feature. 
| C ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 
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Union Free High School, Kenosha, Wisc. 
Bradley & Monberg, Architects, 
Milwaukee. Contractor: School District. 
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Fenestra’s New Structural-Acoustical Ceiling 
Keeps Rooms Quiet... Cuts Building Costs 


Here's a wonderful, economical way to hush the 
hubbub in corridors and rooms in the new 
building you're planning. 

Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Metal Building 
Panels form acoustical ceiling and structural 
subfloor or roof—all in one package . . . saving 
building time, labor, materials and money! 

An “AD” Panel is a box beam with a flat sur- 
face top and bottom and open space between. 
The top surface forms the subfloor or roof deck. 
The perforated bottom surface forms the ceiling. 
In the open space is glass fiber insulation (see 


“C"' Insulated Wall Panels. 
Width 16. Depth is 3”. 
Steel or aluminum 


Bi tal leis xc lalla 


Acoustical “AD” Panels 
for ceiling-silencer-roof. 
Width 16. Depth up to 72” 
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illustration below). 

You can see how a Fenestra combination Struc- 
tural-Acoustical Ceiling cuts building costs. It 
is speedily and easily erected—the panels inter- 
lock. It is practically indestructible. Bumps and 
knocks can’t hurt it. The acoustical efficiency is 
not affected by washing or painting. And these 
panels are noncombustible. 

For further information call your Fenestra 
Representative. Or write Detroit Steel Products 
Company, Dept. AS-2, 2256 East Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


"Trademark 


Acoustical Holorib 
foracoustical-structuralroof. 
Width 18° Depth 1/2” 


New Acoustical Structural 
“D’ Panels. Width 24”. 
Depth 1'2" to 7' 
























“PC Glass Blocks give 


_— t 1947, the Marion School system has completed two 
‘7 new schools and four additions to older buildings — a 
$5,000,000 post-war school improvement program. In all of 


these projects PC Glass Blocks were used. 


Shown here is the Marion Harding High School, opened in 
the fall of 1953. It accommodates 1500 students—stands on a 
40-acre site—includes many special purpose facilities. It was 
built without construction short cuts, for a cost of 96¢ per cube. 
The four new additions are one-story structures utilizing 12” 
light-directing glass blocks in a combination of sidewall panels 
and clerestories for the utmost in daylighting performance. In 
all, the new school facilities in Marion reflect sound architec 


tural planning and a truly forward-thinking administration. 


About the all-important PC Glass Block daylighting system, 
Mr. Dickey says this: “We are delighted with the superb day- 
lighting from PC Glass Blocks in our $5,000,000 school pro 
gram. They leave nothing to be desired in the way of lighting. 
Because of their insulation value, heating bills are less than we 


expected. Maintenance costs are low. Breakage is no problem. 








: errr tT 
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And as far as | am concerned, PC Glass Blocks make for a 







smart-looking building in every way.” 


















All these advantages can be yours when you build, remodel, 





or add on to a school building. Send coupon for information. atta ek eee 6 betes ; 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Here’s what you get 
with PC Glass Blocks 





@ BETTER LIGHT—a wide range of patterns for 


every school lighting need 


@ LOWER MAINTENANCE — window maintenance 
minimized leaving custodian free for other 


duties 


@ LOWER HEATING COSTS—PC Glass Block panels 
have more than twice the insulating value of 


single-glazed windows 


@ LESS DISTRACTION — sound reduction factor 
helps check outside noises less distraction 


for students and teachers 


@ IMPROVED APPEARANCE—PC Glass Block panels 
impart clean architectural lines to any schoo! 


new or old 


excellent daylighting... 


We used them in all major 


construction projects,” 


Says Mr. L. he Dickey, 


Superintendent of Schools, Marion, Ohio 








Architect: McLaughlin & Keil, Lima, Ohio 


General Contractor: Knowlton Construction Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


@ Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, One Gateway Center 
eens § Oept 24 Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
PITTSBURGH 





Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet “PC Glass Blocks for industrial, commercial 


and public buildings Have engineer call to discuss specific problem 











Send information on ‘“SKYTROL blocks for toplighting 











CORNING | Nome 
| 





School System 
Address 


Cc ity Zone 
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“With their ease of operation and 
built-in safety features, DELTA 
power tools just seem to be made 
for school shops,”’ says Mr. Henry 
Roy, shop instructor, commenting 
on the purchase of Rockwell-built 
DELTA Tools for East Lake Junior 
High School, Massepequa Park, 
N.Y. Ultra-modern East Lake 
has one of the most complete 
power-tool equipped shops in the 
nation. “DELTA was the natural 
choice,” says Mr. Roy. 


Heavy schedules, both day- 


aj4 
“1+ 


DELTA [he ‘Natural Choice” 
at new East Lake Junior High Schoo! 


timeand evening,demand durable 
equipment, and, according to Mr. 
Roy, ‘““DELTA tools require only 
a bare minimum of maintenance, 
permitting us to keep them run- 
ning constantly.” 

“Students too, are enthusiastic 
about DELTA tools,” reports Mr. 
Roy. ‘““They appreciate DELTA’S 
clean, accurate cuts on wood, 
plastics and other materials.” 

You'll find DELTA a wise invest- 
ment for your school, too. The in- 
herent safety, simplicity, and ex- 


DELTA Power Tools were the “natural choice” for students at new East Lake Junior High School, Masse- 
pequa Park, New York. Included are: a 14’’ and a 17”' Drill Press; a 14” and a 20” Band Saw; a 24” 
Scroll Saw; a 10” Tilting Arbor Unisaw; an 8’ Jointer; two Tool Grinders; a 12” Lathe; and a 6” 


Belt Sanding Machine. 


DELTA QUALITY MAKES THE DIFFERENCE 


Reersetti tit 
ie 


' 
as 


tremely low operating cost that make 


DELTA Power Tools the leader in 


industrial and home workshop use, 


also make them the ‘‘natural choice”’ 
for industrial arts instruction. 


Get full information from your 
DELTA Dealer, or send the cou- 
pon today. 


DELTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
Another Product of Rockwell 


| DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION | 
| Rockwell Manufacturing Company | 
| 408B North Lexington Avenue, Pittsburgh 8, Pa | 
| Please send complete Delta Cata | 
| Please send name of my necrest Deita Decier | 
l Name Position 
School 
| Address | 
l City Zone 
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“TL wonder how she stays ‘ 
“Fresh as a Daisy”... : 
after a day’s work? .” 


Don't you know ?...she has 
. an Underwood Electric!... 
“It’s a cinch to type on! 


BE SURE TO VISIT US 
AT THE CONVENTION 








Teach your students on the 





Underwood 
Electric to better equip them for positions 


in this modern business world. 





You'll find it easier to teach them, too... 
because the Underwood helps make typing 


s-m-o-o-t-h. quick and relaxed, 


So don't buy any typewriter until you try 


the new Underwood Electrie . . . on your 










own work, in your own classrooms eee and 
see for yourself how easy it is. No obliga- 
tion whatsoever. Just phone or write your 


Underwood representative for a trial, 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters ... Adding Machines ... 
Accounting Machines ... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited. Toronto 1, Canada 








Sales and Service Everywhere 


ae de 
UNDERWOOD 






e 
Unde rwood Electrie . «+ made by the Typewriter Leader of the World 
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Only in the IEC “Hairpiniine” Fixture Can 
You Get the Benefit of Our New 100 MA 
Ballast Operation. Here’s the Comparison! 


1EC-Hairpinline imitations 


No. of Fixtures ‘3 6 
Watts per Fixture 203 
Lamps Guaranteed 2 years 
Operating MA 120 
Rated Lamp Life (FLA)... . 25,000 hrs 15,000 hrs. 
Do Lamps Flicker Yes 
Total Watts Per Room... . 1218 
Footcandles on Desk 34.32 
Footcandles on Wall 21.42 
Desk Ftc after 3 yrs. with 

No Cleaning 
Lumens Per Watt 
Sine Wave 
High Humidity Start 
Low Temperature Start... Yes 


if you want the fixture backed by ten years of re- 
search and experience, if you want the best — Specify 
and insist on 


TEC HAIRPINLINE 


ORIGINATORS & PIONEERS OF ‘‘HAIRPINLINE’’ COLD CATHODELIGHTING FIXTURES 


school lighting fixtures can save you time and money 
after the fixtures are installed. 


Nearly a thousand school systems are using 
HAIRPINLINE COLD CATHODE for they have 
found, as you can, the savings that are possible with 
our LOW BRIGHTNESS LAMPS that completely 
ELIMINATE MESSY LOUVERS, with our RE- 
DUCED POWER CONSUMPTION, and with our 
THREE YEAR LAMP GUARANTEE! 

If you would like more information on this fixture 
that is replacing incandescent and ordinary fluores- 
cent in city after city, won’t you please write us for 
your copy of — 


“FACTS ABOUT HAIRPINLINE FOR 
SCHOOL LIGHTING” 


P.S. NOBODY, sur nosopy mAKEs A FIXTURE 


THAT PERFORMS LIKE OURS! EXAMINE THE CHART ON 
THE LEFT AND SEE THE DIFFERENCE. 


HAZEL PARK, MICHIGAN 
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Great Chaire live forever 


Yesterday's Windsor Writing Chair... 


was the pride of the Eighteenth 



















Century. This chair is an example 


of durable usefulness, a principle of 











early Colonial furniture design which 


continues to exert an influence today. 


Today’s CEERET Skyliner chair desks... 


combine utility and durability and have all the eye- 
appeal of modern design. Maybe 
that’s why today Griggs 

is a leader in movable class- 
room furniture. Griggs Skyliner 
chair desks last for years and 
give your schoolrooms maximum 
utility. They are available 

in many functional designs... 
have extra storage space... 

are proportionately engineered 
to fit young bodies. 

Skyliner seating comes in five 
different metal colors, two smart 
wood finishes and two different 
Formica tops. When you 

buy Griggs, you'll know you've 
protected your long-term 
investment. 


G RI GGS Have you seen the complete Griggs line 


lately? Write today for GRIGGS latest school 


Equipment catalog and name of your nearby distributor. 
Company ——— BELTON, TEXAS 
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Now! Stop classroom / 


Available with 


or without shelving 


The exclusive new T RANE 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING AND VENTILATING 
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(rafts before they start! 


New! Exclusive Trane Unit Ventilator System 
creates Kinetic Barrier which (1) stops window downdrafts 
every minute room is occupied, (2) improves distribution of 

heated and ventilated air, and (3) operates quietly 
—virtually noise-free. 





Not since the first unit ventilator has there been such a significant 
improvement in school comfort. 


The new TRANE Unit Ventilator System actually accomplishes what 
architects, engineers, contractors and school authorities have long 
agreed would be the ideal. 


How Trane System differs. The use of warmed air for intermittent 
“blanketing”’ of windows during the heating cycle has been common 
practice for many years. However, this still leaves pupils exposed to 
downdrafts since cooling is required about 75%, of the time due to high 
heat gains. The new TRANE system differs in that it is effective at all 
times—during cooling as well as heating cycles. /t operates every minute 
the room is occupied . . . even when the heat is off. 


HOW TRANE Kinetic Barrier SYSTEM WORKS 





























Outdoor and room oir is drawn into the TRANE Rising air creates Kinetic Barrier which blocks 
Unit Ventilator in desired proportions where drafts at source, draws room air to ceiling 
it is blended, filtered poet brought to the These air streams blend and circulate around 
»roper temperature. It is then forced upward room in a continuous draft-free cycle. Air fans 
Sean the central unit and from lateral ex- out from central unit, assists air from ex- 
tensions along the entire window wall. tensions to penetrate every corner 


Report describes new system in detail. Just published. Contains results 
of an investigation of the TRANE Kinetic Barrier System of unit venti- 
lation operating in an actual ‘“‘problem”’ classroom during the winter of 
1952. If you are concerned with modern schoolroom heating and venti- 
lation, this report is ‘“‘must’’ reading. Write for your copy today. 
The TRANE Company, La Crosse, Wis. 


Kinetic Barrier refers to the wall of upward 
moving air provided by TRANE KB Unit Venti " : 
lators. This action stops window downdraft, Trane matched products fit every school need... Convectors + Wall-Fin 
induces. flow of room air, blends with main Heaters « Volume Ventilators « Projection Heaters + Horizontal Unit 
air stream from unit ventileter Heaters * Force-Flo Heaters « Climate Changers « Compressors « Air 
Conditioners « Water Chillers + Fans « Coils « Traps and Valves 





1 Kinetic Barrier system of Unit Ventilation 


EQUIPMENT e  TheTrane Company, La Crosse, Wis. © East. Mfg. Div., Scranton, Penn. © Trane Co. of Canada, Ltd, Toronto « 87 U.S. and 14 Canadian Offices 
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Three sound reasons why Royal 


is the leader in schools 


_ INSTRUCTOR wants a typewriter that is easy to 
teach on. She wants a machine that is easy for the 
student to learn on. 

Royal is built with the instructor and typist in mind. 


There you have reason number one. 


‘Typewriters must be durable for school use. Royal has 
never compromised with quality. It is the finest, most 
rugged precision writing machine ever built. It takes 
less time out for repairs and causes less interruptions 
in student typing schedules. Maintenance costs are 
gratifyingly lower. 

There you have reason number two. 


And service is the third reason. Royal has more than 


900 service centers. Royal offers free instructional 


RYAL 


STANDARD - ELECTRIC -+* PORTABLE 
Roytype Typewriter Supplies 


demonstrations and provides students with a wealth of 
typing and teaching-aid materials. Royal provides 
highly skilled typewriter maintenance. 

It naturally follows that Royal is the number one 
typewriter in schools and has been for years and years. 
Remember: In business Royals are preferred 2! to 1 
by those who type. Surely, you’ll want your school to 
use the business world’s favorite typewriter. 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
School Dept., New York, N.Y. 


Please have a School Representative arrange for a demon 


stration of the new Royal Typewriter without obligation 


Name 


School 


ed 
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Ge. 2. 


Woods Used — Maple or Birch Ve- 
neers, beautifully grained, on 5-ply. 
These tops are highly finished and 
available self-banded or not. (Famous 
Fiberesin plastic tops available also) 















Privacy — The design of 
the unit provides maxi- 
mum privacy. 

































Steel Used — 
Strong die-form- 
ed legs, 12 
gauge drawn to 
1” angles. 22 
gauge steel 
panels. 






Match One-12’s 
' : , with American 
Book Shelves — On either side. ' 
~ . Desk’s +22 
Put these desks two to 4 row — : 
é 2 die-formed steel 
save an aisle. Stagger your class- : ‘ 
: 7, straight chairs. 
room seating —a multitude of ; 
Maple or birch 
arrangements. 
sizes to match. 






e believe that there is no other desk on the 
American market which offers your intermediate- 
gtade students more privacy or comfort — plus such 
large working areas, wide classroom utility and fine 
workmanship. Inspect it personally — write or wire your 
American Desk dealer for a demonstration before 
you specify classroom furniture. 





Amevican Desk 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY «¢ TEMPLE, TEXAS 
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Glen Ridge High School, Glen Ridge, N. J., equipped with 768 full upholstered Bodiform chairs. Superintendent: Carl M. Bair, Jr. 
Irchitects: Micklewright & Mountford, Trenton, New Jersey 


Of major benefit to school 


and communtit 'y programs 


Unexcelled durability 
and low maintenance 
are assured by American 
Seating Company engi 
neering. Also available 


with folding tablet-arm 


AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


The beauty and quality of these chairs will 
attract increased attendance to your audi- 
torium programs, and so help build greater 
interest in your school’s welfare. 
Sustained comfort is assured by seats 
with spring-arch construction, backs with 
scientific, body-fitting contours. No pinch- 


ing or tearing hazards. 


Automatic, panie-free, uniform-folding, 
silent, *4 safety-fold seat action allows more 
room for passing and sweeping. Acousti- 
cally, the full fabric upholstery compen- 
sates for seat vacancies. A wide range of 
styles, colors, and upholstery materials is 
available. American Seating Engineers will 


help you plan. Write for information. 


**See Our Exhibit of School Furniture at the AASA National Convention”’ 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Grand Rapids 2, Mich. « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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State School Red 






During the past two years, the number 
of school districts in the United States has 
been reduced by more than 7000. A survey 
conducted on November 1, 1951, revealed 
that there were 72,637 basic school ad- 
ministrative units in the nation.’ The cor- 
responding figure for November 1, 1953, is 
05,294. Table 1 shows the state-by-state 
totals. 

Any comparison of reductions in num 
bers of school districts does not carry the 
implication that the resulting units are 
equally adequate. In terms of numbers 
alone, however, the redistricting pace dur 
ing the past two years has not been as 
rapid as it was during the period from 
1949 to 1951, when approximately 15,000 
districts were eliminated. 


The Progress Summarized 

rhe following summaries briefly describe 
the reorganization activity in the 48 
states: 

Alabama Fypical of the southeastern 
states, Alabama’s school district situation 
has remained largely unchanged, although 
there has been extensive consolidation of 
schools. Of the 1417 one-teacher schools 
operating in 1942-43, only 654 remained 
in operation in 1951-52. 

Arizona — Arizona’s school districts 
serve either elementary or secondary school 


purposes only. Redistricting has taken 
place gradually and slowly. 

For a immary pre u rye hnaing oncert 
redistricting in the 48 state ee the March, April 
Mav, 1950, and the May and tune. 105 i 
AMERICAN Scnoor Boarp Jourwar 
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Kenneth E. McIntyre” 


Arkansas — The law of 1948 resulted 
in reducing the number of school districts 
from 1615 to 423. At present there is some 
talk of asking the Legislature for machin- 
ery whereby county units could be formed 
on an optional basis. 

California — An average annual reduc- 
tion of approximately 75 districts has been 
effected since the inception of the present 
reorganization program in 1945. From 
1947 to 1949, inclusive, only 19.5 per cent 
of the redistricting proposals submitted to 
the voters were approved; however, the 
percentage of successful elections — in- 
creased to 57.5 during the past three years 
Although there are only 83 unified districts 
(districts that operate both elementary and 
secondary schools), some progress is being 
made in that direction. 

Colorado — Redistricting activity under 


the permissive law of 1949 has been se- 
riously hampered by a 1951 amendment, 
which provided that a new plan must be 
prepared if the majority vote in any dis- 
trict or part of a district included in the 
plan is opposed to the reorganization pro 
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istricting 


posal. This type of provision has been 
fatal to effective redistricting in every state 
where it has been tried. 

Connecticut — Although there has been 
no recent change in the number of school 
districts, there is a trend toward regional 
high school programs. Also, the State De- 
partment of Education serves 78 of the 
169 towns in Connecticut, by maintaining 
12 district offices, each of which serves 
five to seven small towns (a town is eligi 
ble if fewer than 35 teachers are em- 
ployed). ‘Twelve superintendents and 11 
elementary supervisors were employed for 
this purpose last year. 

Delaware —- District structure has not 
changed recently, although 16 small one- 
room schools have been closed during the 
past six years. 

Florida —In 1947, all districts within 
each of the 67 counties were abolished and 
one district was established, coextensive 
with the boundaries of the county. 


Statewide Building Construction 


Georgia —~- District organization consists 
of 159 county districts and 43 independent 
city systems (an increase of one city sys- 
tem since 1951). A $200,000,000 school 
building program is resulting in the con- 
solidation of many high schools. 

Idaho — Since 1951 redistricting has 
been completely voluntary. Approximately 
93 per cent of the pupils attend schools in 
reorganized districts, which include 13 
complete county units. Only 148 one- and 
two-room elementary attendance units re 
main. The intermediate county boards and 
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county superintendencies have been elim- 
inated in 28 of the 44 counties. 

Illinois — Illinois has established 272 
“community unit” districts since 1947, and 
has done so by voluntary action of the 
people involved. During the past eight 
years, the number of districts in the state 
has been reduced by 9348 — from 11,955 
to 2607. Illinois still has 13 different kinds 
of districts, including 1940 that serve ele- 
mentary school purposes only. 

Indiana —- Township districts constitute 
approximately four fifths of Indiana’s to- 
tal number. Progress in redistricting has 
been slow. 


lowa’s New Law 


lowa —- A new redistricting law, effec- 
tive May 1, 1953, provides for a deadline 
for adopting and filing reorganization 
plans. However, the minimum standard of 
300 pupils for a new district is considered 
unsatisfactory by many, and the voting 
procedure (in general, each existing dis- 
trict decides for itself whether it will 
merge) will undoubtedly obstruct effective 
action in most cases. Fifty of the 82 new 
districts formed under old laws during the 
two years prior to May 1, 1953, had fewer 
than 100 high school pupils. 

Kansas — Since 1951, 359 districts have 
been reorganized or consolidated. A recent 
law provides for mandatory disorganization 
of districts that do not operate a school 
during three consecutive years. 

Kentucky — Kentucky has 120 county 
systems and 107 independent districts 
Since 1951, five of these independent dis 
tricts have merged with county units. This 
gradual tendency toward complete county 
units has been going on for many years 

Louisiana —- Vhere has been no recent 
change in the pattern of organization, 
which consists of 64 parish (county) units 
and three city units. 

Maine — There has been no important 
change in school district structure recently 
' Maryland — There has been no change 
in Maryland, which has 23 county units 
and the Baltimore city system. 

Massachusetts —-For several years 
Massachusetts has had 351 districts, con 
sisting of 312 town units and 39 city 
systems. 

Michigan — ‘The number of school dis- 
tricts in Michigan has decreased slowly 
but consistently for many years, at a rate 
of about 125 districts per year. Local peo- 
ple are now studying their needs through 
“Area Studies” in most of the counties. 

Minnesota— The 1953 Legislature 
Voted to continue the county survey com- 
mittees until 1955. Since the reorganiza- 
tion law was passed in 1947, there has 
beén a reduction of 2458 districts through 
voluntary local action. Much remains to 
be ‘done, as only one high school in three 
has as many as 300 pupils, and approxi- 
mately 1800 elementary districts do not 
operate a school. 
+. Mississippi — Considerable progress has 





been made in improving district structure 
in Mississippi, which has the greatest num- 
ber of small districts of any state in the 
Southeast. At the time of this writing, the 
Legislature was in special session consider- 
ing proposed bills which would effect an 
entirely new pattern of district organiza- 
tion. 

Missouri — Approximately half of Mis- 
souri’s school districts and two thirds of 








TABLE 1. Total Number cf Basic Administrative 
Units, by States, on November 1, 1953 


Alabama 111 Nevada 166 
Arizona 310 New Hampshire 239* 
Arkansas 423 New Jersey 5554 
California 1,971 New Mexico 101 
Colorado 1,151 New York 2,662¢ 
Connecticut 172 North Carolina 174 
Delaware 17 North Dakota 2,121 
Florida 67 Ohio 1,354 
Georgia 202 Oklahoma 1,888 
Idaho 207 | Oregon 893 
Illinois 2,607 | Pennsylvania 2,490 
Indiana * 1,089 Rhode Island 39 
Iowa 4,547 South Carolina 103 
Kansas 3,708 South Dakota 3,385 
Kentucky 227 Tennessee 152 
Louisiana 67 | Texas 2,000 
Maine 4988 Utah 40 
Maryland 24 Vermont 261 
Massachusetts 351 | Virginia 127 
Michigan 4,400¢ Washington 539 
Minnesota 5,148 West Virginia 55 
Mississippi 1,417 Wisconsin 4,993 
Missouri 4,229 Wyoming 305 
Montana 1,210 —— 
Nebraska 6,499 Total 65,294 

aLatest available data 

bAs of October 1, 1953 

eb stimate 

As of June 30, 195 

eAs of August 10, 195 





the attendance centers that existed in 1948 
have been eliminated since the enactment 
of the permissive reorganization law that 
year. However, a problem in Missouri, as 
in several other states, is that a large num- 
ber of the reorganized districts are inade 
quate in enrollment and in _ financial 
resources. The Legislature recently encour- 
aged further redistricting by increasing the 
maximum allotment of building aid to re- 
organized districts, from $25,000 to 
$50,000. 

Montana — Consolidation of common 
school districts has reduced their number 
by 83 since 1951. This has been voluntary 
except where a district did not operate a 
school, or transport at least five pupils out 
side the district, for a period of three 
years. 

Nebraska — Nebraska, where there are 
five school board members for every three 
teachers, still has more school districts 
than any other state in the nation. There 
are now 270 fewer districts than were re- 
ported for January 1, 1951. Considering 
the inequalities in the school tax burden 
caused by existing district organization 
and Nebraska’s almost total reliance on 
local sources of revenue, the amount of re- 
districting activity under the permissive 








law of 1949 provides some cause for 
optimism. 

Nevada — There have been no recent 
changes in Nevada’s redistricting laws. In 
addition to the 18 consolidated districts 
that have been formed through elections 
in the districts involved, there are 14 union 
districts and combined schools, in which 
the component districts hold their separate 
identities. 

New Hampshire—A_ permissive “Co- 
operative School Districts Law” was 
passed in 1951. Reorganization activity 
under this law has not been extensive. 

New Jersey — There have been no sig- 
nificant changes in New Jersey recently. 

New Mexico — There have been no re- 
cent changes in laws governing redistrict- 
ing, and very little change in district 
structure. 


New York Activity 


New York — Activity in New York has 
been directed toward the establishment of 
community type districts. Progress in re- 
districting has been constant and well 
planned. 

North Carolina — Two new city units 
were created by the 1953 General Assem- 
bly. As in most other states, the suburban 
areas around the city units constitute a 
complex organization problem. Consolida- 
tion of attendance centers has reduced 
their number by 367 during the past 
three years. 

North Dakota — The permissive law of 
1947, as re-enacted in 1953, has reduced 
the number of districts by approximately 
150. The requirement that there must be 
a favorable majority vote in each existing 
district for a proposal to carry does not 
make the future look bright for reor- 
ganization. 

Ohio — A new law, to take effect June 
1, 1954, provides for nine-member county 
citizens’ committees (upon petition of 
electors or resolution of the county board 
of education), to study the need for re- 
organization and make proposals. Seventy- 
three districts have been eliminated since 
1951. 

Oklahoma — During the past year, 101 
rural districts, including four high school 
districts, have been dissolved and an- 
nexed to adjoining high school districts. 
There has been no important change in 
redistricting laws. 


Changes in Oregon 


Oregon — A 1953 law requires the an- 
nexation, to an operating district, of all 
districts that do not operate a school for 
two successive years without approval of 
the State Board of Education. Approxi- 
mately 200 districts have been eliminated 
since 1951. A comprehensive redistricting 
law, passed in 1951 for referral to a state- 
wide referendum in November, 1952, was 
defeated by a vote of 301,974 to 295,700. 

Pennsylvania — More than 1400 dis- 
tricts are now operating under the joint 
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board method, whereby each district re- 
tains its identity. Fifty districts have ac- 
tually dissolved to form union districts 
since 1951. Both processes have been has- 
tened by state school building subsidies 
and other incentives, although since 1951 
there have been greater inducements to 
create actual union districts than merely to 
form joint boards. 

Rhode Island — Rhode Island has had 
39 districts for many years, organized 
around cities and towns. 


Small Schools Consolidated 


South Carolina —In place of the 1221 
school districts that existed on July 1, 
1951, there are now 103, consisting of 23 
county units and 80 independent systems. 
Further consolidation of small schools is 
the next step. 

South Dakota — So far, the 1951 reor- 
ganization law has not produced spectac- 
ular results. Eighteen counties have com- 
mittees at work on reorganization plans. 
Approximately 50 one-teacher schools are 
being closed each year, but very few dis- 
tricts are being dissolved. An antiquated 
system of financing education will make 
any real progress in redistricting extremely 
difficult. 

Tennessee — A recent amendment to the 
State Constitution will facilitate the forma- 
tion of more county units. The number of 
one- and two-teacher schools has been re- 
duced from 2842 in 1949-50 to 2070 in 






A Coming Dilemma — 





Equal 






If a school district abolishes a school 
which, in practice though not in articulated 
policy, is a segregated school with all 
Negro pupils and all Negro staff, what can 
be done with staff members? More par- 
ticularly, what can be done with teachers 
who are on continuing contracts? 

The immediate reaction among the 
more tolerant is likely to be, “Why, use 
those people in other schools!” The re- 
action of the “middle-of-the-roaders” is 
likely to be, “Why not make them visit- 
ing or special teachers, where they won’t 
have to face problems of disciplining white 
children, etc.?”’ The retort of the don’t- 
care-who-knows-it-prejudiced may be, 
“Get rid of ’em!” 

In the cold light of actual confrontation, 


*Superintendent of Marion Local School 
Columbus 7, Ohio 


District, 
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1952-53. Consolidation is being hampered, 
however, by insufficient funds to meet new 
housing needs. 


Changes in Texas 


Texas —- Although Texas has no com- 
prehensive, over-all redistricting plan, 
there are a number of methods whereby 
school districts can be established, ex- 
tended, or consolidated. By these methods, 
the number of districts has been reduced 
by 264 during the past two years. 

Utah — Utah has 35 county units and 
five city units. There have been some re- 
cent consolidations of attendance centers, 
but no major changes in district organiza- 
tion since 1915. 

Vermont — The 1953 General Assembly 
passed a law, very similar to the law of 
1951, authorizing the establishment of 
union high school districts. The formation 
of such union districts requires an affirma- 
tive majority vote in each component dis- 
trict, and the approval of the State Board 
of Education. Fifty districts are now study- 
ing high school district reorganization. 
Approximately 50 one-room rural schools 
are being closed each year. 

Virginia — Although district structure 
has not changed significantly in recent 
years, consolidation is increasing the size 
of schools. 

Washington Washington deserves 
credit for outstanding pioneer work in re- 
districting along natural community lines. 


Although the big push occurred during the 
1940’s, the ultimate goal has not yet been 
reached — less than half of the existing 
districts serve both elementary and second- 
ary school purposes. Progress has been slow 
since 1947, when the Legislature reverted 
to the vote-by-individual-districts method 
of approving the formation of a new 
district. 

West Virginia — West Virginia’s organ- 
ization has consisted of 55 complete coun- 
ty units since 1933. Consolidation has in- 
creased the size of schools significantly in 
recent years. 


“Forward” Wisconsin 

Wisconsin — Redistricting in Wiscon- 
sin, according to one of her leading edu- 
cators, “is moving slowly, steadily, and 
sensibly forward.’ The total number of 
districts has been reduced by 440 since 
1951. Legislation enacted in 1953 discon- 
tinues state aid for pupils of nonoperating 
districts attending schools in other dis- 
tricts, and wil} eliminate nonoperating dis- 
tricts after 19§5. 

W yoming —- During the past year, the 
number of districts has been reduced from 
313 to 305. There is one county unit, and 
several other counties consist of only city 
and village districts with no schools direct- 
ly under the county superintendent. 

In a subsequent issue, significant trends 
will be discussed. 





Opportunity for All? 


Harold W. Boles* 


which, if any, of these do an administra- 
tor and board of education follow? 

We in our situation appealed to the 
community for help in finding the proper 
solution. This questionnaire, supplemented 
by oral explanation, was distributed by 
volunteers to parents of white children in 
certain grades of three schools where it 
seemed it might be feasible to use the 
teachers from our all-Negro school. 


HELP WANTED! 


Most residents of the Marion Local School 
District are aware of the unsuitable conditions 
at the Marion Road School. The site is too 
small, the building antiquated, and factories 
crowd all around. It is not a place where you 
would want your children in school. 

The survey made by the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research at Ohio State University in 
1949 recommended that the Marion Road 
School be abandoned as soon as possible. With 
the opening of the new high school and the 








new additions at Clarfield and Smith Road, 
it looks as if abandonment might now be 
possible. 

The Public Opinion Panel, a representative 
group of Marion Local citizens which meets 
monthly to consider school problems, has pro- 
posed the following as possible solutions to 
what should be done with the children who 
have been attending Marion Road: 

Lonc Rance— Send them to a new non- 
segregated school which seems to be needed 


near their home locality along Groveport 
Road. 
Immepiate — Absorb them in the four other 


elementary schools of the district. 

The long range solution will require time. 
The proposal for immediate action would be 
feasible, because we have a relatively small 
number to be absorbed in any one school and 
we will have some vacant rooms in other 
buildings this year. 

The real problem comes in determining 
what to do with the three Marion Road 
teachers who are on continuing contracts. 
Here is where we need your help. We do not 
know just how democratic this community 
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is, so members of the Public Opinion Panel 
have volunteered to contact some of the par 
ents regarding this question 


It is uneconomical to continue 
of the Marion Road School for about 85 
pupils, but if they are absorbed in other 
schools there are three colored teachers who 
must also be absorbed. These teachers are as 
well (or better) educated as most of our other 
teachers and all have many years,of experi 
ence. None has any speech handicap. They 
are under contract and are entitled to posi 
tions in this district 


operation 


Date 


(/nderstanding the above situation we 


would or 


object to having a colored teacher 


would not) 
teach our child or children 
Signed 


Results were as follows: 


Attitude of White Parents Toward 


Colored Teachers 
8 x ~ - 
iF iF 3 
sy S “ ~ : 
i & as 2 E 
sb >3 AS By ° 
2 [: : 2.3 . 
29 is ~ ~~ 2 
yp Ae) AS) = = 
School 1 59 38 15 22 1 
School 2 51 33 29 4 0 
School 3 88 61 43 16 2 
Totals 198 142 87 } 


In the face of such overwhelming senti- 
ment, it was decided to continue the 
Marion Road School for at least this year. 
We continue to seek a solution. The sur- 
vey staff and even the University people 
as a whole offer sympathy but no help. 
After all, the University employs no Negro 
faculty members 

There is such a dearth of professional 
literature on the topic that one suspects 
deliberate avoidance. Even Tipton, who 
devoted a book' to the problem of race 
relations in a particular school system, 
mentions the problem of using Negro 
teachers in mixed classrooms only as a kind 
of afterthought, almost at the end of his 
book; i.¢e., “Should Negro teachers, pres- 
ently concentrated at the Harrison and 
Evans Schools, be distributed among the 
other schools now that several formerly 
all-white schools had Negro children en 
rolled?’”* Individuals who try to be help 
ful almost invariably suggest: “Get rid of 
the teachers.” “Help them find jobs in 
other districts.” “Ask them to 
“Put pressure on them,” etc 

In an attempt to learn what other dis 
tricts have done, we wrote to superin- 
tendents of four cities which are known 
to employ Negro teachers in mixed class- 
rooms, asking a number of questions. The 
responses indicated that complete racial 
integration of teachers is far short of total 


resign 


‘James H 
Whid., pp 


Tipton 
179-180 


Community in Crisis 
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President Eisenhower on Education 


. 


Youth — our greatest resource — is being seriously neglected 
in a vital respect. ‘he nation as a whole is not preparing teachers or build- 
ing schools fast enough to keep up with the increase in our population. 

The preparation of teachers as, indeed, the control and direction 
of public education policy, is a state and local responsibility. However, 
the federal government should stand ready to assist states which demon- 
strably cannot provide sufficient school buildings. In order to appraise 
the needs, I hope that this year a conference on education will be held 
in each state, culminating in a national conference. From these con- 
ferences on education, every level of government — from the federal 
government to each local school board — should gain the information 
with which to attack this serious problem. 


— Extract from Preswent Dwicut D. EtseNHower’s Message 
to Congress on the State of the Union, January 7, 1954. 
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accomplishment even in these relatively 
enlightened areas. 


Employment of Colored Teachers in 
Mixed Rooms 





. By 
a ‘S oF > 
8 —8 » s 
- & os F 2% 
ES dy S38 "a 
Ba0OCUES OU ESS St 
5 E x 2 <¢ I> 
BR) 2o mh <1 - 
City 1 3400 36 36 ** 
City 2 900 76 7 1950 
City 3 377 5 5 1943 
City 4 344 86 22 1946 


**When first Negro teacher wa 


employed 


As can be seen, only two of the four 
cities use all the colored teachers whom 
they can employ in mixed classrooms. In 
those two, the number of colored teachers 
is small indeed compared to the total, al- 
though one of those emphasized that num- 
bers were estimated as personnel records, 
provide no information about race, color, 
or creed, and that system employs Chinese, 
Japanese, and Philippine teachers as well 
as Negroes. Two cities emphasized the fact 
that those colored teachers used in mixed 
classrooms are a carefully-screened unu- 
sually-able group. 

In only one of the four districts was 
any time devoted to preparing pupils, par- 
ents, and the community at large for 
acceptance of Negro teachers in mixed 
classrooms, and that was the one (the only 
one) where segregated schools had existed. 
All four stated that there was either no 
opposition to the use of colored teachers in 
mixed classrooms or that opposition was 
slight and of short duration. 

Why, then, in our own situation have 
we failed to make much progress toward 
a solution? Pupil adjustments, as antici- 






pated by our board of education and the 
Public Opinion Panel pose no problem. 
Boys and girls from seventh grade on up 
mingle freely in our new junior-senior high 
school which opened for the first time this 
fall. 

Since the Marion Road School has no 
kindergarten nor has it room for one, 
Negro five-year-olds are sent to another 
school. Other children accept, and are 
accepted by, them. Those who attended 
kindergarten at another school last year 
were returned to that school this year 
rather than to have a new group subjected 
to the inadequacies of the Marion Road 
building. They seem at home. These things 
have reduced the school enrollment from 
150 to 90 children. Thus, some progress 
has been made, though mostly in the na 
ture of “delaying tactics.” Perhaps the 
administration and the board of education 
have been too timorous in handling the 
teacher problem. Tipton® intimated repeat- 
edly that he felt the most debilitating fa: 
tor of the Central City affair was the lack 
of a positive stand by the superintendent 
and the board of education. Certain mem 
bers of the University staff have done all 
but shout, “Cowards!”’ at us. 

Perhaps we have felt too keenly that the 
schools belong to the people. Perhaps we 
could find no place to take hold of the 
problem. Perhaps our community _ is 
atypical. Perhaps outside help has been 
sought for what should be “an inside job.” 
Perhaps we are hoping to put into action 
something which others find it easier to 
just talk about. Anyway, there are still 
90 children attending school in a sub- 
standard building in an almost intolerable 
location with less than adequate equipment 

in the winter of 1953-54 ~~ in Ohio 


U. oe 
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Central Business District of Milwaukee (Photo, Courtesy of Milwaukee Association of Commerce). 


Aside from long established and widely 
accepted educational arguments usually 
advanced, there are important general rea- 
sons for the support of community study 
in our schools. These are well worth con- 
sideration by such thought leaders as edu- 
cators and government officials, and lead- 
ers in the professions, business, industry, 
and labor. Parents, too, should be inter- 
ested in this matter. 

The fluidity of movement of our national 
population is one of the socio-economic 
wonders of recent decades. Many individ- 
uals and families are on the move. Large 
cities keep growing larger. Certain sectors 
of the country, like California and Florida, 
continue to experience growing pains of 
unbelievable intensity. 

As a result, many Americans are now 
comparatively “new” to the community in 
which they reside. In Metropolitan Mil- 
waukee, for example, in-migration has net- 
ted the community about 100,000 new citi- 
zens since World War II. In other words 
at least one out of every nine Milwaukeans 
probably remembers and understands his 


The author handles Curriculum Research for the M 
waukee Public School 
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“old home town” just as well as, if not 
better than, the place where he has chosen 
to live and work. 

Just what does this mean to any com 
munity which is growing and developing? 
In the case of most cities, large or small 
most population increases are indications 
of the newcomers’ desire to share in and 
add to the prosperity and progress of a 
particular community. In-migration is a 
good sign. However, since organized 
societies exist for the common good of all 
members, an educational program of a 
special sort becomes necessary. 


Distance and Differences 


that all citizens might be 
prepared to participate intelli 
gently in the life of their community they 
must know it—its governmental struc 
ture, historical background, economic pat 
tern, and cultural make-up. Newcomers, 
like travelers, soon realize that all cities 
are alike in some ways and different in 
many others. The greater the distance the 
newcomer has traveled the greater the dif- 
ferences in a community’s way of life 
will be to him 


In order 
equally 


Phere is 


only one New York City just 
as there i 


only one Walla Walla, Wash., 
and people live differently in each place 
Whether a person has moved to the United 
States from some foreign country, or from 
a southern state to one in the North or 
just from one city to another within the 
same state, he must make many adjust- 
ments 

For years, our s¢ hools have been teach- 
ing about the community as a part of the 
social studies program. Much of this teach- 
ing was directed toward children native to 
the area. Most of these pupils were natur 
ally interested in understanding better 
their own home town. These children were 
the offspring of a stabilized population 
The majority of their parents were regis 
tered voters; many of them were property 
owners, and many knew the community’s 
background in its varying aspects, ranging 
from politics to sports 


Orienting Parents Through Children 


Curriculum-wise, community study has 
served as an end in itself when the teacher 
has concentrated upon community citizen- 
ship per se. It has used 


been also as a 
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bridge spanning the gap between the best 
known units of society the home, the 
school, and the neighborhood and the 
larger, more complicated units — the state, 
the nation, and the world. Hence, in this 
way, community study has served as a 
means to an end. This writer contends 
that community study should be organized 
to serve as the means to still another end: 
i.e., the orientation of the newcomer child 
and, through him, his parents to their 
adopted community. 

Does this mean that more time should be 
devoted to studying the community? Not 
necessarily. Many things need teaching to- 
day. Further, certain basic subjects have 
prior claim. However, a constant reor- 
ganization of community study materials 
and an evaluation of learning outcomes 
should help the individual teacher to im 
part more and more needed knowledge to 
the individual child within the present 
limits of time. In addition, selected com 
munity resources can be utilized for the 
meaningful teaching of almost any subject 
Thus, as a concomitant learning, familiarity 
with the community should follow 

Probably the most essential and admit 
tedly intangible factor involved is the atti 
tude of the natives. In particular, this 
applies to the thought leaders of the com 
munity. Patience and understanding should 
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Local history and local government taught by an informed teacher is of 


intense interest to children. 


result from a careful study of newcomers 
and their problems. Everyman remains a 
stranger when he knows not his neighbors 
or his environment. Only those who have 
learned what a particular community is 
made up of and what it stands for can be 
expected to truly understand, accept, and 
support it 


Teach Local Government 


Hence, action is needed, too. If we de 
sire all citizens to support our local gov 
ernment we must teach it to them. If we 
want our newer citizens to make intelli 
gent judgments on matters of civic con 
cern, then they should have a proper per 
spective. The study of local history will 
give them this. If we want workers who 
understand our local business and indus 
trial patterns, we should acquaint them 
with the local economy. And if we want 
the stabilized population of old, then we 
must show the newcomers the advantages 
of voting, respecting the law, earning their 
livelihood, owning property, and rendering 
service in our local community. We must 
help them to feel that they belong. 

Let us take nothing for granted. We 
want all citizens to give and take their 
share. Genuinely interested citizens are 
community assets. Transients, “movers,” 
those who will someday become the new 






comers in another city often lack the sense 
of civic responsibility so necessary to 
proper functioning of American democracy 

Although we cannot force anyone to 
have civic pride, we can sow seeds of 
thought through a well-organized, challeng- 
ing, and inspiring program of community 
study adjusted to the practical needs of 
the day. 

aa 


CURRICULUM REVIEWED 


The board of education of Kalispell, Mont 
during the early spring of 1953, devoted con 
siderable attention to curriculum changes pro 
posed by the teachers working by departments 
It became evident that the board was in need of 
curriculum orientation. Therefore, beginning in 
September, a program of better teacher-school 
board understanding and relationships was in 
augurated. The board designated one extra evening 
per month when they would meet with one or 
two groups of teachers by departments 

The school administrator acted as chairman and 
the evenings were spent in round-table discussion 
of the courses offered in the schools. Questions 
were asked and answered, and teachers gave 
reasons for the courses and subjects. The values 
and relative merits of all courses were thoroughly 
reviewed 

At these meetings suggestions were offered for 
improvements or changes in the courses. Also 
there has developed an improved mutual under 
standing of teacher-board problems and attitude 
relative to the different curricula 
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The Scene Changes — 








High School ‘Teacher Shortage Impends 






A new placard in the window announces, 
in bold-face type: ‘“Wanted—high school 
teachers.” This notice, taking its place with 
the all-too-familiar one calling for elementary 
school teachers, is not limited to certain 
fields, such as home economics and library 
management; the appeal is for more candi- 
dates in every one of the high school teach- 
ing fields. 

The scene is changing rapidly — more rap- 
idly than many of us realize. Several new 
factors, each potent in its own right, are now 
actively contributing to this change. Most 
dramatic among them, perhaps, is the alarming 
drop, during each of the past three years, in 
the number of new potential candidates being 
produced by the colleges. Another is the 
change in opportunities and requirements out- 
side teaching which confront college graduates 
the moment they receive their degrees. A 
third is the almost unnoticed competition 
among the several fields and levels within 
teaching itself for the available qualified per- 
sonnel. Fourth, and without question the most 
obvious, is the impending avalanche of stu- 
dents about to sweep into the lower high 
school grades. And fifth—-not to be over- 
looked — is the unhappy fact that the pro- 
fession has not yet come up with a unified 
positive approach to the recruitment problem. 

A look at these factors, and particularly 
at the supporting data, is in order. 


Enrollment Bulge Yet to Come 


It should not be review the 
recent vast increases in the number of births 
per year, yet there is much evidence that 
(1) the widespread publicity given to the 
increase, and (2) the obvious presence of 41%4 
million more children in the elementary school 
classrooms have led to a com- 
placency —a false assumption that the tide 
has struck with its full Also, there is 
the human weakness of presuming that a 
problem, if repeatedly stated, is already on 
the way to solution. 

Nothing, of course, could be 
neous; 


necessary to 


dangerous 


force 


more erro- 
the changed situation since 1945 is 
only half complete in the elementary schools, 
and the increased birth rate has not yet be- 
gun to affect the high school enrollment! 
True, high school enrollments showed modest 
increases in September, 1952 and 1953, but 
these small additions must be attributed chiefly 
to increased holding power, not to an in- 
crease in the total number of boys and girls 
of high school age. 


*Assistant Director, National Education Association 
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The effects of the first meaningful increase 
in annual births — 160,000 more in 1941 than 
in 1940 —are now being felt in the seventh 
grade. This means that the eighth grade is yet 
unaffected. In round figures, the sixth grade 
is now up about 450,000; the fifth grade, 
550,000; the fourth grade, 400,000; the third 
grade is up 350,000, with the second grade 
up one million and first grade 144, million 
above the 1940 enrollment level, due to in- 
creased annual births. The point to be noted 
here is that only the first and second grades 
have felt the impact of an increase of one 
million over 1940, but every grade will, with- 
in the next six years, be required to absorb 
that number. 

It must be recognized here that the number 
of births per year quite accurately indicates 
the enrollment in grades 1—6 during the pe- 
riod 6—11 years later, but the figures lose 
some of their accuracy in indicating enroll- 
ment in grades 7-12 during the period 12 
17 years later, due to the defections from 
school attendance of the 12-17 year age 
group. Assuming only the prevailing rate of 
effectiveness in holding junior and senior high 
school students, however, the number of en- 
rollees in grades 7—12 is due to increase a 
full 50 per cent on the basis of the known 
number of children now living. And with 1953 
births setting a new htgh —four million for 
the first time —this steady growth in high 
school enrollment is inescapable until 1968 
at least. What lies beyond that date depends 
birth rates after 1953. 

The gist of all of the 
high only 
threshold of a new era 


upon 
that the 
approaching the 
it has yet to read- 
a changed condition induced by the 
presence of more and girls of high 


above is 
school is now 
just to 
boys 
S( hool age 


Supply of Potential Candidates 
Is Decreasing Sharply 


As the trend in numbers of high school 
students to be taught is about to assume an 
ascending attitude, the trend in the produc- 
tion of potential candidates for these teach- 
ing assignments is already in a descending 
attitude. In some fields this plunge can only 
be described by the word “sensational.” And 
even more distressing is the fact that this 
diminution of supply is most acute in the 
field of science and technology.’ 


For a more extended treatment of the implication of 


see Maul, Ray C., “How Shall We 
Phi Delta Kappan, 30:2: No 


cirence teacher ipply, 


Produce Our Scientists?’ 


vember, 195 


Of the college students who prepare to 
teach, the great majority have always pointed 
toward the high school for historical reasons 
so well known they need not be argued here. 
A review of available data* shows that the 
ratio has frequently been as high as four to 
one, comparing degree graduates prepared to 
teach in high school with degree graduates 
prepared for elementary school teaching. With 
the widespread increase in standards for the 
latter since 1945, this imbalance has begun 
to level out through (1) a modest but sub- 
stantial increase in the number of degree grad- 
uates prepared for elementary school teach- 
ing, and (2) a sensational decrease in the 
number of degree graduates prepared for high 
school teaching. The most recent four-year 
record is as follows 


Degree graduates prepared to teach in: 


Year Elementary High School 
1950 8 587 86,890 
19S1 33,782 73.015 
1952 37,649 61,510 
1953 5,638 55,468 


Since we are concerned here with the fu- 
ture outlook for high school teachers, a more 
detailed analysis is in order. The accompany- 
ing table shows the situation in detail, be- 
ginning with 1950, the year in which the col- 
leges produced an all-time high of 433,000 
bachelor’s degree graduates, of whom some 
87,000 were prepared to teach in high school. 
Since that time the number of graduates has 
fallen 29.7 per cent while the number of po- 
tential high school teachers has fallen 36.2 
per cent. It is the distribution of this loss 
among the high school teaching fields, how- 
ever, that challenges examination. 
These fields are arranged in the table accord- 
ing to the loss, percentagewise since 1950, 
as shown in column 5. 


closest 


The most favorable situation is in art, with 
a loss of only 10.2 per cent, and music, with 
a loss of only 10.8 per cent. Curiously, in the 
field of chronic shortage —- home economics — 
the three-year drop has been held to 11.9 per 
cent. These figures (along with the elementary 
increases shown above) reflect a fairly stable 
situation as regards the interest of college 
women in teaching. 

It is at the other end of the list that the 
ominous warning is found. Most threatening 
is the 48.7 per cent drop in potential science 
teachers (usually about three fourths of ths 
group are men), fodowed closely by a drop of 


7See annual NEA report 
1948, 1949 


on teacher supply and denvand, 
1950, 1951, 1952, and 1953. The 1953 report 


was published in the Journal of Teacher Education, March 
195 
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Number of College Graduates; Number Prepared to Teach in High School; Number Prepared 


to Teach in Certain Designated Fields, With Per Cent of Year-by-Year Change, 1950-1953 


1 

Number of college graduates 
Keceiving bachelor’s degrees 

Per cent change from 19 
Prepared to teach in high scho« 

Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach art 

Per cent change from 195 
Prepared to teach music 

Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach home econom 

Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach foreign language 

Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach English 

Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach commerce 

Per cent change from 1950 


Prepared to teach physical education 
Per cent change from 1950 


Prepared to teach mathematics 
Per cent change from 1950 

Prepared to teach social science 
Per cent change from 1950 


Prepared to teach industrial art 
Per cent change from 1950 


Prepared to teach agriculture 
Per cent change from 1950 
Prepared to teach science 
Per cent change from 1950 


2 4 

1950 1951 1952 +195 
14 84,352 331,924 14,857 
11.4 23.5 29.7 
£6,890 73,015 61,510 55,468 
16.0 9.2 36. 
296 2.249 1,998 
3.2 +-1.1 -10.2 
5,296 4,657 4,882 4,726 
12.2 7.8 10.8 
4,299 4,640 4,648 4,318 
5.3 ~§.1 11.9 
2,19 2,133 1,859 1,694 
7 15 22.8 
10,709 9 461 8211 7,040 
11.7 3.3 34.3 
7,235 §,750 5,165 4,576 
20.5 28.6 36.8 
13,792 10,741 9,153 8,266 
22.1 ~33.6 40.1 
4,618 4,118 3,142 2,710 
-10.8 32.0 —~41.3 
15,349 12,178 9,406 8,375 
20.7 38.7 45.4 
4891 4,284 3,161 ) 627 
12.4 15.4 46.3 
3,294 2,404 1,891 1,737 
27.0 42.6 —46.7 
9,096 7,507 5,426 4,665 
-17.5 40.3 —~48.7 





46.7 per cent in agriculture and a drop of 
46.3 per cent in industrial arts. These facts 
raise this question: “What has happened re- 
cently to cause fewer men students in college 
to prepare for teaching?” 


Where Do College Graduates Go? 


Activities in America dictated by the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea have profoundly 
affected teacher supply. Most obvious, of 
course, is the call of men for military service 
~~ before they enter, while attending college, 
and immediately or soon after graduation. But 
the creation (and the maintenance for an 
indefinite period) of a force-in-being of three 
million men is not all. The manpower re- 
quirements of industry in the national defense 
program have opened a whole new series of 
employment opportunities for the college- 
trained man. First, perhaps, is the defection 
of science students from teaching to engineer- 
ing, but the changed conditions have affected 
all high school teaching fields as business 
industry, and government continue to place 
a greater premium upon formal education 

The demands of the national economy for 
trained leadership are steadily increasing at 
the very moment the total production of col- 
lege graduates is decreasing. It seems likely 
that the American high school is about to be 
caught in a squeeze of staggering proportions. 
It is inescapable that in 1954—or in 1955 
at the latest —there will not be enough col- 
lege graduates prepared for high school teach- 
ing to meet the demand even if every one of 
them should seek a teaching position. This 
would mean that not one of the 1954 or 1955 
graduates would enter military service, con- 
tinue formal study, accept employment outside 
teaching, or devote full time to homemaking - 

a situation too fantastic to anticipate 






Here are the facts: During each of the past 
several years, some forty to forty-four thou- 
sand new high school teachers have been 
needed to fill the gaps caused by all reasons. 
This has been the number of replacements 
needed to maintain a teaching corps of con- 
stant size. In 1954 and 1955 this need will 
begin to expand, but it can now be foreseen 
that the total number of college graduates 
during the next two years who are prepared 
for high school teaching cannot exceed 50,000 
per year! Thus the question, “Where do col- 
lege graduates go?” in American occupational 
life takes on new meaning. Not only is the 
total graduating class decreasing in size: its 
members are responding to new and more 
widely varied demands for their services, and 
at the expense of high school teaching par 
ticularly. 


Grades and Subjects Compete 

But what of those who do prepare to teach? 
Where will they locate? 

It has long been recognized, of course, that 
the schools offering better salaries, better 
working and living conditions, and better so- 
cial opportunities draw upon the schools hav- 
ing fewer of these attractions. Even now a 
few superintendents can say they have an 
ample number of applications from qualified, 
successful teachers. But this situation is 
rapidly vanishing as conditions improve at a 
more rapid rate in the hitherto handicapped 
communities — and as the larger systems are 
driven to the maintenance of larger and larger 
classes. 


Less well known is the growing competi- 
tion of elementary schools for degree-holding 
candidates. Many graduates of liberal arts pro- 
grams, with little or no professional training, 
have been and are being taken into the ele- 


mentary school classroom. Of greater concern 
here, perhaps, should be the drift into the 
elementary school classroom of the person 
prepared for high school teaching. In recent 
years these college graduates, particularly 
those in fields of oversupply, such as social 
science, have been the most ready ‘“‘converts”’ 
to elementary school teaching. 

First, these college graduates entered col- 
lege with the intention of becoming teachers; 
they were interested, and they met the pro- 
fessional requirements. Second, superintendents 
are inclined to consider them, particularly for 
the intermediate and upper grades, with little 
or no added preparation. Third, the attractive- 
ness of elementary school teaching — with the 
choice of just about any desired location in 
the United States — and at salaries comparing 
favorably with many high school positions not 
so well located—has siphoned off a sub- 
stantial number of these potential high school 
teachers with the best personal qualifications 
The number of these fine people who have 
been channeled into the elementary school 
classroom during the past four years is not 
known, but this group is known to be high on 
the list of supplementary supply, after the 
small group — never more than 37,500 — of 
degree graduates fully prepared for elementary 
school teaching has been consumed. 

As the supply of qualified high school candi- 
dates decreases, and as the demand at this 
grade level increases, the situation will be- 
come more acute all along the line 


What About Positive Recruitment? 


Perhaps the task would be Herculean, but 
we must cease selling teaching down, and start 
aggressively selling it up. In our negative ap- 
proach we have decried low salaries, long 
hours, overcrowded classrooms, extracurricular 
burdens, lack of personal and social freedom, 
unsympathetic administration, and many other 
defects, but we have not pointed up the many, 
many compensating attributes of teaching. We 
may well pause to ask, “In our efforts to im- 
press the taxpayer with our unhappy lot, have 
we, perhaps, struck a damaging blow by dis- 
couraging the very finest youth from preparing 
to join, and thus build up the profession?’ 

Probably every publicized ailment of the 
teaching profession has needed, and yet needs, 
treatment. The American school system stands 
in greater need of financial support today than 
ever before. Gaining this support is a Number 
One “must.” But should we not — must we 
not — tell the possible recruit about the nature 
and the generous number of really good oppor- 
tunities’ Can we, indeed, sell teaching up? 

Let’s be specific. How many superintend- 
encies in your state pay more than your 
governorship? More than a seat in Congress? 
How many are in the $8,000-$10,000 range? 
How many college presidencies (there are 
nearly 2000 of them in the nation) are in the 
$10,000-$15,000 bracket? How many school 
principalships and college deanships compare 
favorably with the really good management 
jobs in industry? How many professorships, 


(Concluded on page 112) 
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Foreign visitors are impressed by the 
fact that Americans are anxious to be liked 
and understood. We are a great people who 
like to point with pride to our achieve- 
ments. We are constantly tearing down 
buildings and replacing them with newer 
and more functional structures. But often 
we do our planning without reference to 
what is going on about us. 

Good boards of education are interested 
in how good their schools are and they 
try in various ways to discover the quality 
of the schools. Good boards use the infor- 
mation they secure to build better pro- 
grams of education. 


1. Good School Boards Expect the 
Administrator and His Staff to Give 
Frequent Reports of Their Steward- 
ship. 


Superintendents in most school systems 
have by this time become partners with 
the boards in developing philosophy and 
policy. But many good boards have gone 
beyond this and recognize that in well- 
trained staffs there is a reservoir of talent. 
Good boards feel free to call upon that 
talent and expect the superintendent to 
bring it forth as it is needed. 

In its Handbook of Rules and Regula- 
tions, the Bronxville, N. Y., board of edu- 
cation says, 

It shall be the deliberate policy of this Board 
to welcome teachers to as widespread a partici 
pation in school affairs as is consistent with 
effective results. The Board, therefore, through 
the administration, shall invite teacher consulta 
tion either through general meetings or through 
appropriate committees appointed by the teach 
ers, on all major matters affecting the educational 
program. It is, of course, recognized that the 
ultimate responsibility for educational policy is 
by law placed on the Board 


The same thought expressed a little 
differently is found in the Handbook of 
Rules and Regulations of the Bloomington, 
Ill., board of education. This board says 
in part: 


A type of leadership is demanded that wil! 
reach out into the community, marshal the total 
complex of forces and coordinate all effort in 
finding ways and means necessary to progress 

Democracy and adaptability are basic guides 
to administrative practice. Adaptability is of 
fundamental importance in bringing about a 
closer relationship of the school to the com 
munity. All people working together as a team 
is the essence of the democratic process. The role 
of administration is more coordinative and less 
directive in all of its functions 

All members of the educational staff are pro 
tessional colleagues with specialized skill to con 


tribute. Participation in policy formation and 


Superintendent of School Moline, I 
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How Boards Evaluate Tl 


Alex Jardine* 


planning through staff committees is a recognized 
practice 


Many devices are reported to present 
useful, meaningful information to school 
boards. Pictorial reports, charts, diagrams, 
oral statements, surveys of building utiliza- 
tion, comparative attendance figures, all 
planned to conserve time, may help the 
board to a better understanding of its 
problems. Since the superintendent is re- 
quired to be present at all board meetings, 
he should bring in committees, principals, 
student groups, and parent groups as they 
have contributions to make. There is a 
therapy connected with such participation 
and a wholesome respect which develops as 
principals and teachers speak on_ topics 
which are close to them. This all is evalua- 
tive and boards that believe in it are 
willing to say they should have been doing 
more of it sooner. 

Here is what others say on the point 
A school board president says: 


We frequently discuss matters with the staff 
sometimes at their invitation. A board member 
must know what is going on, how plans work 


and what makes a school tick 


A superintendent of schools says 


We have carried on a number of projects in 
self evaluation. Our high school staff has made 
a number of studies under the evaluative criteria 


set up by the North Central Association 


Board representatives and their super 
intendents admit that continuous evalua 
tion using all available talent is highly 


desirable. In the next breath many say, 
“But we don’t do it.” 

2. Good Boards Use the Educa- 
tional Staff to Discover What the 


















1emselves 














Community Thinks About and Ex- 


pects for its Schools. 


The school board often wishes it had 
a crystal ball to help it in making deci- 
sions. Sometimes the board is faced with 
a problem, and a delegation interested in 
its solution in a certain way is present to 
speak. Now and then several factions ap- 
pear to speak on the same issue, but repre- 
senting different views. Should the board 
act at all? When should it act? How can 
the group that does not get its way be 
made to understand the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the board’s decision? Some prob- 
lems seem to have no right solutions. 

Sometimes the board knows the temper 
of community thought so well that it can 
anticipate requests and criticisms. Most 
often it just does not know and has to 
invent ways of finding out what com- 
munity opinion is. Related to this is the 
great responsibility which a board has in 
helping to form desirable public attitudes 

Abington Township, Pa., constructed a 
simple questionnaire which it sent out in 
1951 to all patrons of the schools and, so 
far as possible, to a representative group 
of nonparents. This instrument asked a 
number of pertinent questions which the 
board hoped would provide clues for future 
action. Included among these were: 


a) Which educational services now provided 
should be expanded ? 

b) Which educational 
should be provided ? 

c) Which educational services now 
should be curtailed or eliminated ? 

d) What do you feel are the two most urgent 
needs of Abington Township schools? 

e) In general are you satisfied or dissatisfied 
with the Abington schools? 

f) Kindly list your constructive 
the Abington Township schools 


services not provided 


provided 


criticism of 


Many schools report the use of parents 
in census studies conducted in advance of 
building programs. This plan has the ad- 
vantage of bringing parent groups close to 
the pressing building needs of the schools 
Parents affected by boundary changes es 
pecially are entitled to express opinions 
before arbitrary changes are made. 

School administrators and boards may 
not feel that they are ready for wide 
spread tests of community opinion. Yet 
even in situations which seem to be most 
volatile some helpful information has been 
secured through opinion polls, and the 
school program has been supported or 
directions indicated in which desirable 
changes might be made. 


3. Good Boards Secure Expert As- 
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sistance to Help Study the Local 
Schools. 


School surveys by experts have enjoyed 
wide popularity during the past quarter 
century. Colleges and Graduate Schools of 
Education often maintain field service 
departments whose services may be re 
tained for relatively low fees to conduct 
full scale studies of the system, or spe 
cialized studies of particular problems such 
as school plant needs. These studies 
usually report in an objective fashion the 
situation as it is, and suggest alternatives 
that may apply to the solution of the prob 
lems posed. The superintendent and the 
local board must make the choices in im 
plementing action for changes soards 
superintendents, and staffs are coming to 
have greater respect for such studies, since 
the earlier attitudes of fear and resentment 
have been replaced by confidence in the 
integrity and professional standing of those 
conducting the study. 

In recent years a new development has 
come about which combines the talents 
of the local staff with consultants from the 
university. The method of study is find 
ing considerable favor since it joins the 
talents of those who are at work in the 
local school system with those of qualified 
authorities far enough removed from the 
problems to insure clear views of the 
situation. 

Sometimes when a crisis descends upon 
a system, it is necessary to get opinion 
surveys from highly competent authorities 
In 1950 the School City of Denver, Colo 
employed the services of Research Services 
Inc.' of Denver, in co-operation with the 
National Opinion Research Center of the 
University of Chicago to conduct an in 
vestigation on two points 

a) What is the attitude of the people of Den 
ver toward the current progre of the public 

chool 

b) What are the thoughts of the peopk 
Denver on the curriculum ? 

rhis technique brought calm to a trou- 
bled situation. The research showed that 
the people of Denver were generally fav 
orable to their schools but not uncritically 
so. In this instance the opinions of both 
the public and the teachers were taken 
The ideas of teachers on the program of 
the schools did not disagree appreciably 
with that of the public. Teachers said they 
felt criticism was healthy, but said they 
couldn’t agree with much of the then cur 
rent unfavorable comment. A strong ad 
ministrator plus a good board, aided by a 
friendly press, made the facts known, 
pointed out what was being done to correct 
deficiencies. and turned adverse criticism 
into positive channels. 

One other form of survey used less fre 
quently by schools is that of Management 
Consultants, whose specialty is working 
with business and industries. White Plains, 
N. Y., public schools used such a service 


Denver, Colo Board of Education, Denver Look 
Its Schools, Denver, Co 1950 
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in 1951 when making a study of staff sal 
aries in relation to comparable business 
and professional groups. 


4. Good School Boards Kedefine 
Their Goals Continuously After 
Careful Study, and Keep the Whole 
Community Aware of the Improved 
Goals. 


Two points need to be emphasized here 
First, the business of evaluation must be 
continuous. As information becomes avail- 
able which can make changes for the better 
in the schools, it ought to be used to effect 
such changes. School people must cease 
being offended by honest criticism. Exam 
ine the facts and if improvements are indi- 
cated, make them. If the study finds the 
facts not true, then the methods of the 
study and the findings should be made 
known. However, when acting as both in 
vestigator and jury, the educator must be 
cognizant of his own blind spots and treat 
the facts fairly. 

Secondly, the schools must work dili 
gently to keep their constituents aware of 
what is taking place. One of the current 
criticisms which plague boards and staffs 


A Heavy Load 








concerns the teaching of reading. Every 
where the critics ask ““Why don’t you use 
phonics any more?” The schools used 
phonetics but found improved ways to 
teach reading, including the improved uses 
of phonics. But the schools have failed to 
tell the whole story, and a parent who 
has surrounded his own schooling with a 
romance it never really had, and who has 
a youngster who may not yet be reading 
well says, “Why don’t you use phonics?’ 
rhe story of changing education must, like 
“Little Red Ridinghood” and the ‘‘Three 
Bears” be told and retold. Because the 
superintendent and the board may know 
the story, is no excuse for not letting es 
eryone in on it. Public education is the 
business of the public. 

To conclude: The school board and the 
community expect the educational staff to 
report on what the schools are doing. The 
board utilizes the staff, and specialists out- 
side the staff, to study the schools and 
make recommendations for changes and 
improvements. Finally, the board keeps 
continuously evaluating and constantly re- 
porting the state of the schools to the 
community. 


Journalism and the School Paper 


William Hartman* 


Now, let's see, Miss Whipplewhistle 
I ve decided to vive Vou a clas in journalism 
ind let you sponsor the school newspaper 
ind annual, in addition to your other 
i ignments 

That statement is more fact than fiction 
ind frequently has been the famous last 
words of a school administrator who un 
wittingly is sending another teacher into the 
market to get a new job 

lor almost ten vears the author has taught 
in the summer session a college course de 
igned to help teachers learn how to teach 
high school journalism and sponsor school 
publications 

During this period scores of teachers, neo 
phytes, and veterans of the classrooms, have 
enrolled in the course. Before many days of 
the session elapse the students invariably 
complain that administrators have little con 
ception about the work of the journalism 
class and the great responsibilities of spon- 
soring a school newspaper or annual. 

One member of a recent class in bitter 
inguish declaimed, ‘““My principal thinks that 
ill there is to putting out the school: paper 
is asking the students to write stories and 
presto they turn into a publication that 
meets the critical eye of the administration 
parents, faculty, school board, and students.” 

Some of the comments made by _ the 
teachers include 


*Colorado State College of Education, Greeles 


1. The school officials should tell a new 
teacher there is a_ possibility she may teach 
journalism and sponsor school publication 

Administrators should realize that 


just be 
cause a teacher is an English major that fact 
does not necessarily qualify her to teach journal 
ism and sponsor publications. Many Englis! 
ichers have never had courses in journali 
ind do not know the first thing about publ 
newspapers and annuals 
he hiring officials carefully scree 
; for an athletic coaching job but “just 


cat 
or can put out a chool newspaper or ant 
Phere are just as many techniques to be ma 

in sponsoring a school paper or annual 

are in teaching the split T formation. Mistake 

the athletic field are quickly forgotten but 
takes in printed publications are there for “kee 

4. Some school officials think the school ni 
paper belongs to them instead of the young 
They want to have a special corner in the pape! 
vhere they write wordy bits of wisdom that 

Idom read. (The teacher who made thi 
ment also wrote, “The copy my principal writ« 
for his column needs much editing, but he i 
apparently, afraid that any ‘tampering’ even to 
punctuate it correctly would sidetrack a brilliant 
thought he is nurturing.” 

5. Administrators have no conception of the 
time required in putting out a publication. Th 
storm and fume if the paper or Annual does not 
come out on time 

6. Principals take a fiendish delight, one teach 
er claimed, in putting students in the journalisn 
class if the youngsters: (a) are below average 
ind cannot keep up with the normal progress of 


Continued on page 10 
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The Northwest Owes Much to — 





Public 


seven 


administrators of at least 
may not realize it, but credit 
for much of the financial solvency of their 
school dates back to the foresight 
ind persistence of an army general in the 
early 1870's. 


school 
states 


systems 


It was probably pure chance that brought 
Brig.-Gen. William Henry Harrison Beadle 
the assignment of United States surveyor 
general of the Dakota Territory in 1869. Yet 
he had no sooner begun his new duties than 
he became fired with a zeal to protect the 
school lands of the area for the benefit of 
future generations 

When as the new surveyor-general he rode 
on horseback with his predecessor up the 
broad Missouri Valley to the territorial cap- 
ital of Yankton and noted the 
resources on every side 


natural 
his dream of future 
educational facilities for the unborn children 


vast 


of the Dakotas began to take shape. Years 
later, in recalling that ride, he wrote 

‘On that journey the school lands were 
mentioned and I then opined to my com 


theory that these were the great 
trust of the future commonwealth and should 


panion my 


be absolutely secured from waste and cheap 
sales 

For seven years General Beadle rode up and 
down the wilderness in his duties as surveyor 
general, and then was named secretary of 
the commission to codify the laws of the 
ferritory. Still later he private 
secretary to Territorial William A 
Howard, who in 1879 appointed him superin- 
tendent of public instruction 


served as 
Gov. 


a position he 
held six years 

On every occasion during the years pre- 

admittance of the Dakotas to 
Beadle talked about the protection 
lands that no school 
lands should be sold for less than their ap- 
praised value and never less than $10 per 
acre. had set aside the 16th and 
36th sections of every township for the bene 
fit of the public school fund and as a result 
of the general’s influence, legislative acts fixed 
their minimum sale price at $10 per acre be 
fore North and South Dakota were admitted 
to the Union November 2, 18381 

Subsequently, five other states copied the 


ceding the 
statehood 
insisted 


of school and 


Congress 


Beadle provision for their state constitutions 


before admittance to statehood. They were 
Idaho. Montana, Oklahoma, Washington, and 
Wyoming. Down through the years the pub 
lic school ite universities and colleges, and 
the agricultural schools of these seven states 
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General Beadle, Educational Pioneer 


Rae S. Corliss 





General 
“Father of South Dakota School 


W. H. H. Beadle, the 
Systems,” served as_ Territorial 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from 1879-85, was largely re- 
sponsible for creating the South 
Dakota Education Association in 
1884, and was president of the 
General Beadle Teachers College at 
Madison, S. Dak. 


have benetited with millions of dollars se- 
cured from the sale of the school lands. 
Undreamed were the modern 


structures when as a boy young 


educational 
Seadle ob- 
tained his early schooling in a little one-room 
log schoolhouse at Howard (Park County), 
Ind. He had been born there in a log cabin, 
January 1, pioneer parents, 
James Ward and Elizabeth (Bright) Beadle 

Always eager for education himself, Beadle 
went to the University of Michigan for higher 
learning there received his 
art’s degree in June of 1861. Only a month 
earlier the had fired on Fort 
Sumter to set off the Civil War, so by Septem 
ber 5 Beadle first 
31st Indiana infantry 
same year he was promoted to a 


1838, son of 
and bachelor ot 
Confederates 
was a 
captaincy 


ind for several years engaged in considerable 
action 


lieutenant in the 
On November 9 of the 






[wo years later, January 1, 1863, on his 
twenty-fifth birthday, Beadle was transferred 
to the First Michigan Sharpshooters unit with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. It was more 
than the military and a desire for advanced 
education at the University which brought 
him back to Michigan. He had left his col 
lege sweetheart, Ellen 5. Chapman of Albion 
Mich., behind when he went off to war. So 
May 18, 1863 they were married and he re 
turned to the Ann Arbor campus where he 
was awarded a Master's degree, June 15, 1864 
Subsequently, the University of Michigan 
conferred two other degrees upon him- 
Bachelor of Law in 1867 and Doctor of Law 
in 1902. 

Though Beadle was now through with active 
military duty, he remained in the reserve army 
and 
general, 


was commissioned a_ brevet brigadier 
March 13, “for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war.” A year 


later he was mustered out of service and re 


1865 


turned to his home state to practice law at 
Evansville, Ind. In 1867 he set up a law 
office in Boscobel, Wis., where he remained 
until appointed federal surveyor-general of 
the Dakotas two years later. 

From 1889 until 1905 General Beadle was 
president of South Dakota State Normal Col- 
lege, and was there honored as professor emeri- 
tus of history until his death in 1915. He 
organized the South Dakota State Educational 
Association, serving as its first president. 
Later, in 1909 he was again elected to that 
office. 

It is ironic that this man, regarded as the 
the father of the educational systems of North 
and South Dakotas and with statues erected 
to his memory in Bismarck, N. Dak., Pierre 
S. Dak., and Washington, D. C., should be 
buried in Riverside Albion 
Mich., a community where he never resided 
and whose residents are not even aware of his 
grave 

Mrs. Beadle had died July 21, 
was buried in the Bidwell family lot 
The Bidwells 


named 


Cemetery at 


1897 and 


at Albion 
an Albion street i 
and Mrs. Beadle 
ister, Purleyette Chapman, had married W 
H. Bidwell. Thus it about that 
General Beadle died while visiting his daugh 
ter, Mrs. Mae B. Frink, in 
1915, his body was buried beside that of hi 


after whom 
were early pioneer 


came alter 


San Francisco in 
vile 


The daughter, widow of a college 
or, 18 now SO) year 


Alto, Calif 


profe 


old and resides at Palo 


















Word From Washington 








Toward SAFER Driving 


The 
checked casualties 
men, but on 


Korean armistice ha 
imong the nation’s 
America’s highway 
been no truce in the unnece 
maimings im trathe 

During the 37 


precarious 
fighting 
there has 
iry killings and 
iccident 


Korean war 


months of the 


figures from the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companie how motor-vehicle acci 
dents at home claimed three time is many 
American lives as were lost in combat over 
eas. Since the first fatal auto crash occurred 
in New York City in September, 1899, more 
than 1,076,000 motorists and pedestrians have 
died in the United States from traffic injurie 

nearly 80.000 more Americans than were 
killed in all the wars in | S. history since 


the shot heard round the world 
the Battle of Lexington 


was fired at 
178 years ago 

A Look at the Facts 

the Motor Age 


population ex 


In the 
(1953) 


sixtieth year of 


when the country 


ceeded 160,000,000, the | S Sureau of 
Public Roads reports a total of 54,709.00 
motor vehicles registered (45,035,000 passen 


ger cars and 9,674 
previous year 
cle miles of 


100 trucks 
witnessed over 


The 


510 billion vehi 


and buses) 


travel on our streets and high 


ways. At that time there were 3,343,000 mil 

of streets and highways open to vehicular 
travel in the United State in expanse of 
993,000 miles of rural roads and ) OOO 
miles of city street where at any hour of 


the day or night an automobile accident could 


happen! 


Actually in 1952 ccording to the National 
Safety Council, traffic tragedies in America 
snuffed out more lives than any other type 


of accident among persons below the age of 
65. The human toll was 38.000 persons killed 
ind an additional 1 
ulting financial 
$3.750.000.000 total paid in 
200,000 OOO ) 


($9 


0 OOU 


cost reac 


medical 


QO OOO OOO } ind 


expense (31,000 
insurance 


we ($1,.500.000.000) 


What lies behind these hocking ccide 
tacts How best arrest the mounting tratt 
toll? Many safety experts consider that mo 
hazards on the streets and highways result 
from human factors; believe that the place to 
tart cutting down motoring mishap vith 
the driver himself, and that teaching voung 
people in high school the attitude ind mat 
unl kill that will make them ife driver 

1 fundamental approach to achieving safer 
motor travel 

This view was expressed by Dr. Herbert 


}. Stack, director of New York University 
Center tor Safety Education, during the CBS 
broadcast last December commemorating 


the second anniversary of the 1.00 


nation s 


V2 


Elaine Exton 


\OOth traffic death. He 
per cent of ill tratti 


said 


iccidents are 


Upwards to 80 
due to the 
driver or the pedestrian. In 
word the mechanical defects of the 
car and the condition of the 
selves 


faults of the 
other 
lighways them 
only imount to at the most 20 per 
cent 

Among the causative elements he 
were exceeding the speed limit 
side of the 


mentioned 


driving on the 


wrong road ittempting to pas 
under improper conditions, not knowing what 
to do in emergen ituations. Driving after 
drinking, ignoring sig ind signal lights at 
crossing failing to have a car detect repaired 
neglecting to learn regulations, and driving 


heed to 
were human failing 


when overtired or without weather 


cited by 


lrequent preludes to 


conditions 
program 
disaster 


other 
participants as 


On the basis of surveys disclosing that high 


school driver education courses reduce acci 
dents by young drivers around 50 per cent 
as compared with the record for untrained 
drivers of approximately the same age and 


experience, Earl Allgaier, research engineer of 
the American Automobile Association, 
putes that for every dollar invested in 
program nearly $2.75 is 


com 
this 
returned to 
the community in the form of savings on acci- 


loc illv 


SAFE BEHAVIOR ON THE HIGHWAY 
1S ATEST OF SKILL 
DRIVE SAFELY 
WALK SAFELY 
RIDE SAFELY 


OAS UNSKEITUL 


A driver-education 





some 140 


dents prevented. He reckons that 
deaths have been averted, 50,000 personal in 
juries avoided, and a total of $144,900,00( 
saved by the 1,570,000 high school 
who have received this training since 1936 


students 


National Driver Education 
Conference 


driver education is a basi 


iction prog im 


Convinced that 


ingredient of an to decrease 


traffic deaths and Injuries the National Coun 
cil of Chief State School Officers and nine 
National Education Association service ind 


departmen s sponsored i three-day conference 
it Michigan November 1 18 
1953, to discuss instruc safe dr 
the nation’s schools and colleges 

More than 230 leaders of education and 
most national organizations concerned vith 
safety education were 
ing. Representatives of 
companies, and 


State College 


wion in 


present at the meet 
motor clubs. insu 
automobile ma 
school board members, administrators 
officials of state departments ¢ t 


rance 
turers 
I educ Lu0n 
classroom teachers, and college professors par 
ticipated, affording through co-operation, a 
one Conference spokesman put it, “the oppor 
tunity to push ahead our vision, planning, and 





class receives help from a highway patrolman in 


the study of highway behavior 
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to driver educ tion 


ISH idopted by the first 

ing on high school driver 
in 1949 was a prime Conterence 
] 


policies 
education held 
goal. Other 
oping guides for instruc 
idult 
students 
probing pertinent proble ms ot teacher prepara 
tion and research 
Most ot 

16 work composed ola 
| 


of the conclave’s membership 


objectives were deve 
anal 
tional 


out-ol 


programs in sate driving for 


school vouth ind college and 


the delegates’ time 


group cross section 
each consider 
following topics (1) 
Teacher Certification and Program Standards. 
(2) Research in Driver Education: (3) 
Preparation of Driver Education Teachers 
(4) Driver Education for Adults and Out-of 
School Youth; (5) Driver Education for Col 
lege Students; (6) Driver Education for 
Secondary School Students 

All recommendations of the 


iired at general se 


ing one of the SIX 


froups were 


ssions of the Conference 
The proceedings, as finally approved, will be 
ivailable at a nominal about April 1 
from the National Commission on Safety Edu 

1201 — 16th Street, N.W., Washing 
ton 6. D. C 


Presidi a M4 


cost 


+ 


cavion 
over the gathering was M. R 
Trabue, dean of Pennsylvania State Universi 
ty’s School of Education. He that 
1945 when there 


programs ol 


declared 


since were than 


less 
driving instruction in the nation 

the rate of growth in this 
two-and-a-half times 
other 


subject “has been 
greater than that of any 
program introduced in the choo! 
during the last | ntu ittributing th 


public 


] 
icceleration 


product 


innually ot sta 


! 
lty, and property, tapering off into un 


scionable sums for parking. re 


Msurance } 
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all the other wasteful 


inethe 


time, and 


pairs, loss ol 
charges which grow out ot 


Affirming that “much 


neered { the 


ency 


safety can be 


eng) 


nodern highway facilitie 


which are crit iliy needed to pro de 
for n met nd that mtinuous 
artial tratty 


! 
HCeCNSINEZ) 1 


} ty 
1) \ 
Capacl 


lat ing driver 


ind regulations re hu 


likewise essential he 


driver education 
ments of the 


ilety i an 


said 


imong the major ele 
highway 


rich in 


inds out 
Action Program’ for 
activity particularly idding 


ifety 


promise 
we cannot expect to obtain maximum 


highway communication 


ind efficiency in our 
people 


until the vast majority of our peoy icquire 
the attitudes and the skills essential to safe 
vehicle use.” 
Present School Practices 

rhe 
the high schools \ described by 
Hubbard the National Education A 
Director of Research 
prel minary findings of two studies 


education i 


| rank W 


current status of driver 
“Odd 


tion who presented 


one based 
from 9870 of the 24,001 
America, the other a 
directed to chief state 
United States 
s. On the bas of the 
for the school vear 1952 3, Dr 
vated that 
1. Of the nation’s 24,0 
than 4 in 1 
tion in driver education 
Of the more than 
ing “driver education 
both cla om instruction 
q)} the 6.200.000 
through 1 
kind of instr 
Or the 


on replies re eived 


public schools in 


high 


special inquiry schoo! 


olheers in ind out 


continental 
returns avail 


Hubbard 


high 
kind” of 


S¢ hool 
instruc 


() public 
more olter “some 
10,000 high school 
than in If 
and 
tudent in 
ibout 14 in 100 are receiving 
ction in the problems of the 


ipproximatet K) OOF 


oer 
otter 
practice driving 
Gracdk 


more 


ome 
drive 
pupil en 
rolled in 
possibly 47 in 100 are enrolled in a 
which approximates the 
mended national standard 
is made without considering the preparation ot 
the teacher ind the amount of eq and 
material ivailable it ma be that in even 
smaller proportion of the students is receiving 
preparation tor 


kind of driver education course 
compre 
hensive pro 


ram recom 


Since this statement 


lipment 


driving 
In his statistical review, Dr. Hubbard voiced 
nion that probably not more than 1 


} | 
CNnootL Course n driver 


ack quate 


educat sidered idequate troy 


the stan nt f recommended standard 


there are just 2400 ot 
the minimum time 
a long way to go to 
millions of future 


commenting that “it 
programs meeting 
standards, then we have 
serve adequately the 
drivers 


these 


Administrative Action 


Recommendations concerning administrative 
practices ranged from offering in-service train 
ing programs for teachers in driver education 
to co-operating in efforts aimed at upgrading 
ind standardizing driver licensing laws 

State education and 
assume such 


superintendents ot 
departments were urged to 

responsibilities as these 

person to be 

education pro- 


1. Designating a well-qualified 
responsible for an over-all satety 
including driver education 
Encouraging the development of a 
prehensive program of traffic safety education 
for all pupils, as a part of the total educational 
program (Grades 1 through 12) 

Furnishing more extensive advisory and con 
ultative services in driver education 

+. Developing and distributing courses of study, 
and other materials related to driver 


gram 
com 


handbooks 
education 
Assisting local 


ivailable 


schools in evaluating the effec 
tiveness ol atety education teaching 
uid 
6. Establishing tandard lor 
teacher ot driver education in a 
parable to that applied to other 
Offering and leadership in the 
conduct of in teacher training programs In 
driver 


State and 


certiying 


com 


and 
manner 
ubjects 
guidance 
SscTV ice 
education 


| 


local j 


idvisory committees 

effective avenues to implementing 
education The assembled delegate 
that at the local level these policie 
ire important 

1. The school’s first obligation in driver educa 
tion is to provide instruction for regularly en 
rolled students consisting of both classroom work 
ind practics Preparation for commer 
cial driving can be provided in so far as facilities 


Wol 
praise a 
driver 


igret d 


driving 


permit 
Phe local chool sy 
tructional supervision 
Whenever possible the 


group in 


tem should furnish in 


hould 


( lass 


teacher 
both the 
driving 


ame 
vork with a= given 


room so instruction ind practice phases 


ot the 
} seCaAuUuse ot the 


program 
concentration re 
engaged in car instruction should 
not spend more than half of their daily assign 
ment on behind-the-wheel activities 
Student assistants drawn trom such 
i Future Peachetr of America 
in college teacher education 
furnishing 


extreme 


quired, teachet 


ources 
groups and 
trainees programs 


in help materially in instruction 
pupil 

Driving adult ind out-of 

wool outh conducted tlong the 

ime lines tha revail for high school students 

limitation hould be et a to the time ol 

in which this training is made avail 

ept that it should not conflict with the 

hool iolate existing laws 

the best possible use 


ition tor 


ource for exam 
rr committee 
in state motor 
in approved 
practice driv 


is the law 








Curriculum Aspects 


The ( onterence recognized that teaching 
idents to drive important for preparing 
sung American to tive effectivels ifely 
ind with enjoyment in today’s world which 


usually considered a major goal of second 


i education Co petency in dt nig Nat 
Orenve deemed essential 3 n y ind 
ried vocatio Although the delegates firn 

wheved that Iriver education hould b 
made available to ever student. there 
general agreet { hat it vould ) mudesu 
thle to eck eg ition requiring choo! to 

) de th ruction 
Phe inclusion of driver education a i 

ntegral part of the high school program at 
it grade level below but nearest to legal 
driving age was recommended. It was thought 
best to offer th ubject a i separate full 
emester course, with credit, on the same ba 


is other academic work and with requirement 
ind curricula identical for boys and girl 

In general the meeting favored the unit 
outlined on 0 to 22 of High-Schoo 
Driver Education but suggested that a reor 


page 


ganized content might prove more effective 
This booklet call tudy of these seven ub 


ject areas ¢ ential 


1. The Motor Vehicle in Modern Life 
) The Driver’ Physical Requirement Atti 
udes, and Social Responsibilities 
Fundamentals of Legal Structure and Cocke 
Related to Motor Vehicle Use 
+. Characteristics of Streets and Highways as 
Related to Efficient Driving 
Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, In 
cluding Preventive Maintenance 
6. Fundamentals ot Automotive Consume 
Exlucation 
Skills ot Driving 


Among the possibilities cited for enriching 
classroom instruction were taking entire 
classes on field trips to traffic court; visiting 
offices of agencies concerned with highway 
safety inviting local police and highway 
patrol officers, insurance representatives, or 
other appropriate persons in for talks; study 
ing local streets and highways with high-acci 
dent locations; using films and other demon 
tration aids; class discussions; and student 
projects. It was feit that the inculcation of 
proper driving attitudes should be of prime 
importance throughout the total learning ex 
perience in both classroom and practice driv 
ing instruction 


Instructional Aids 
The recent study of NEA’s Research Di 


vision on the current status of driver educa 
tion in the nation’s public schools found that 
of the 4659 schools reporting some type ot 
driver education program 


1. Nearly all these schools have lomm. motion 
picture equipment, but only 3 in 4 use it regu 
larly in driver education 

Almost 66 per cent have 35mm. equipment, 
but only 41 per cent use it regularly 

$. Fifty-three per cent have psychophysical 
testing devices, but only 39 per cent use them 
regularly 

4. Fight per cent have “dummy” or laboratory 
practice cars, but only 6 per cent use them regu 
larly in instruction 

Kighty-two per cent have cars for practice 
driving instruction and 72 per cent use them 
regularly 

With respect to instructional materials, the 
survey showed that 
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A dual-control car helps teach the 
gear shift. 


1. Eight in 10 of the reporting schools obtain 
curriculum and instructional materials from two 
ource State motor vehicle departments and 
automobile club 

About 7 in 10 get materials trom state de 
partments of education, insurance companic and 
automobile manufacturers or dealer 

3. About 6 in 10 get materials from the state 
police or department of public satety, safety 
councils, and state highway departments 

+. One third of the schools reported that their 
curriculum materials had been developed locally 


In the view of Frank W. Hubbard, NEA’s 
Director of Research, schools are too depend 
ent now upon nonschool sources for instruc 


Iwo of the most widely used text i driver education 
are Sportsmanlike Driving (published by the Americar 
Automobile Association, 1712 G Street, N.W., Washingtor 
6, D. C.), and Man and the Motor Car (prepared by the 
Association of Casualty and ret Compante and pub 
lished by Prentice-Hall, hh Filth Avenue, New York 
14, a 
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Student using a “trafic board” as 
an aid in studying crossing hazards. 












tional aids in driver education. He believes 
that educators need the experience of think 
ing through their own programs and testing 
the results and that much of the material on 
this subject now in use should be treated as 
supplementary information 

The Conference registered approval of suc! 
instructional devices as the following: skill 
and psychophysical tests to aid in meeting 
individual differences of pupils; use of a sin 
plified automobile dynamometer to teach in 
stationary car the basic manipulative skill 
involved in driving; utilization of “mock-up 
cars and similar artificial training aids, but 
only as supplements to basic behind-the-whee! 
experience; provision of specially equipped 
automobiles for teaching handicapped student 
who seem to have a reasonable chance of ob 
taining driver licenses. Wherever a_ choic: 
must be made, it was the consensus that 
manual shift vehicle, if commonly operated 
is preferable for training purposes to an auto 
matic shift car which can be used for supple 
mental instruction 
outside agencies in initiating the activity. It 


Comments on Costs 


Conference participants concurred — that 
driver education should be supported from the 
regular school budget. School officials were 
urged, however, to welcome assistance from 
was recommended that state funds should be 
used to help meet the cost of the total driver 
education program 

Although favoring s« hool purchase Ot auto 
mobiles for practice driving, the conferees 
recognized that under prevailing conditions 
most schools will obtain these vehicles on a 
lease, loan, or rental basis. When the loan 
or lease of a driver education car is to be 
handled locally, it was thought sound policy 
to invite all local dealers to discuss the 
matter and work out co-operatively the orde1 
in which the cars would be loaned, regulations 
governing their use, etc 

According to the NEA survey previously 
mentioned, only 8.7 per cent of the nearly 
4000 cars reported are owned by boards of 
education; 91.3 per cent are rented or bor 
rowed. “Obviously,” comments NEA’s Frank 
Hubbard, ‘(the majority of) schools have 
been spared the cost of purchasing cars and 
the public owes much to the automobile in 
dustry, car dealers, motor clubs, and other 
who co-operate in lending or renting the vehi 
cles necessary for driving practice.” 

The study further found that the average 
upkeep expense per car is about $350 an 
nually (including insurance, gasoline, oil, and 
servicing, repairs, and parts replacements 
When all the expenditures are counted, i 
cluding the salary of teachers, the average cost 
per student per year comes to about $30 ir 
schools offering comprehensive programs, and 
to about half as much in schools providing 
classroom instruction only 

As Dr. Hubbard makes clear, “the cost of 
offering driver education is not the only or 
the best basis upon which to decide whether 
it should be taught in our schools. A schoo 
program,” he points out, “should be built 
iround the needs of children and youth and 
the expectations of the society which pays for 
the schools. If the present total cost of a 
the driver education (in the nation) per 
haps a total of $25,000,000 — saves the life 
of only one child, then I say,” he conclude 

It’s worth it!’ for it may be my child 
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Recent Judicial Opinion XIV 








In fulfilling their responsibilities for 
the direction, management, and operation 
of public education in their community, 
school board members are called on to 
formulate a variety of policies and plans, 
to oversee and inspect a host of educa- 
tional operations, and to participate in 
the making of numerous decisions affect- 
ing local educational activities. 

Certainly among the more important 
aspects of this “decision-making”’ respon- 
sibility are those when the 
board is called on to exercise its quasi 
judicial (as distinguished from its discre 
tionary) authority for example, when 
it is empowered to conduct a_ judicial 
type hearing and is expected to render 
judgment accordingly. 

An interesting illustration of this type 
of decision by a local board occurred re 
cently in Vermont. In turn, this 
board decision was adjudicated by the 
State Commissioner of Education and fi 
nally (on October 6, 1953) by the Supreme 
Court of that state. 


occasions 


lox al 


Facts of the Case 

In this case’ it was shown that in June 
1952, a 16-year-old boy, who had pre 
been living with his father in 
Montpelier, went to reside with his uncle 
(Lewis) in Northfield. At the beginning 
of the fall term, the boy entered the high 
school in that community. 

The Northfield superintendent of schools 
then notified Lewis that, since he did not 
have legal control of the minor, the local 
board of education would not be 


viously 


respon 

sible for his tuition 
Subsequently, Lewis and the boy’s 
father signed a written statement where 


by the parent relinquished all control, 
and agreed that henceforth Lewis was to 
have the “care, custody, and control” of 
the minor. This instrument of agreement 
was presented to the Northfield school 
board. It was the board’s decision that 
the instrument was not acceptable as a 
basis for waiving the the 
nephew 


tuition on 


Lewis then requested the State Com 
missioner of Education the 
residence of the minor 

After a hearing, 


to determine 


the Commissioner held 
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Quasi-Jucdicial Decisions 
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that, for school purposes, the boy’s resi 
dence was “where his father resides” 
viz., in Montpelier. In effect, this decision 
upheld the earlier decision of the local 
board. Thereupon, Lewis appealed to the 
State Supreme Court 
One other fact must be noted: No ex 
press provision existed in the Vermont 
statutes for taking an appeal from a de 
cision of the Commissioner concerning a 
residence-of-pupil controversy. In actual 
ity the pertinent statute provided: 
. the residence of a pupil is where the 
having legal control of him = re 
sides, and the local board of school direc 


person 


tors shall determine such residence; but 
any interested person dissatisfied 
with their decision may appeal to 


the commissioner of education, who shall 
determine such residence and his decision 
shall be final 


The Issues 


The issues in this case, as stipulated 
by the court, were two in number: 

1. “Whether the act of the commis- 
sioner |in determining the place of resi 
dence} is reviewable by this court 
‘and 


2. “Whether the agreement of the 
father placed the legal control of the 
minor in the petitioner |Lewis] within 
the meaning of [the pertinent] statute 


While it will be noted that 
of these issues is the essence of this con 
troversy, in particular, the first issue is 
of considerable general significance. This 
is concerned with a mat 
ter of perennial importance in educational 
litigation; that of appeal procedures 


the second 


is so because it 


Findings of the Court 


With 
court 
After 
that 
the exer > oF 

and 
court 
commissioner Was 


issue, the 
concise and direct 
the contention 
the commissioner’s decision involved 


reference to the first 


opinion Was 
declining to accept 
judgement and discretion 


hence Was not 


continued: “The determination the 
called on to make in 


volved substantial questions of law affect 


ing the merits of the case; namely, the 
legal sufficiency of the parent’s agree 
ment . and [the] interpretation of the 
words ‘legal control’ as used in the 
statute “In passing upon the ap 
peal,” the opinion went on, “the com 





reviewable the 


Stephen F. Roach, Ph.D." 





a judicial or quasi- 
Therefore his act is 


missioner acted in 
judicial capacity. 
reviewable here.” 

With regard to the issue 
court’s reasoning was more detailed. 

fo the contention as related to this 
second that the Northfield 
school board decision (re the instrument 
of agreement) was invalid, because the 
word “legal” —-as used in the pertinent 
statute — was indefinite, and required 
judicial interpretation, the court declined 
to agree. It will be recalled that the deci- 
sion by the local board had held that 
the agreement did not place “legal con 
trol” of the boy in Lewis’ hands. 

The court reasoned as follows: “In the 
interpretation of statutes the fundamental 
rule is to ascertain and give effect to the 
intention of the Legislature The 
ordinary meaning of the language must 
be presumed to be intended, unless _ it 
would manifestly defeat the object of 
the statutory provision.” 


second the 


issue 


Which was tantamount to saying that 
where the meaning of a statute is plain, 


there is no necessity for judicial inter 
pretation or construction In such 
instances, the opinion went on, the duty 
of the court was to enforce the statute 
in question according to its obvious 
terms 


\pplying this reasoning to the present 
case the court held: “We think the plain 
meaning of |‘legal control]... as 
used in the statute in question here is 
lawful control, that is, control 
to law.” Using that definition, the opin- 
ion concluded that Lewis did not have 
such control; that his residence was the 
boy’s residence, for school purposes, since 
Lewis “was neither parent 


according 


foster parent 


nor guardian, and the minor was not 
apprenticed to him.” 

Ilo the contention, also related to the 
second issue, that the validity of the 


should be tested = in 
was favorable or un 
the minor, 


written instrument 
terms of whether it 
favorable to the 
the court commented: “It Is unnecessary 
for us to decide whether the written in 
strument is valid or what test should 
be applied |since in this instance | 
public interests and_ rights involved 
and when these conflict with those of an 
individual, the latter must yield.” 
Nor could the court with 
final contention that whether a 


interests of 


are 


the 
per on 


agree 
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had legal control of a child, for school 
purposes, should depend upon whether 
the change in residence by the minor was 
permanent—iLe., not for educational 
purposes only; and whether, after the 
change in residence, the child was under 
the complete care, control, and custody 
of the person with whom the minor had 
taken residence. To this contention, the 
court replied: “The Legislature in the 
statute has prescribed otherwise; not that 
legal control shall depend on the resi 
dence of the minor but that the residence 
of the minor, for purposes, shall 
depend on the residence of the person 
having legal control of the pupil.” 

Then turning its attention to the actual 
instrument of transfer, the court noted 
that the agreement had not been made 
until after the board’s notice to Lewis 
Since it was not contested that the in 
strument had been made to meet the 
refusal of the school board to allow the 
minor to attend school tuition free, 
the agreement was not binding upon the 
Northfield school board —-or the Com- 
missioner —-in determining the  boy’s 
residence. In actuality, the opinion went 
on, the agreement “was void as_ being 
against public policy because it was in 
jurious to the interests of the public and 
contravened an established interest of 
society.” 

This was so, of course, because the 
effect of the instrument of agreement was 
to change the legal control of the child 
merely for the purpose of permitting his 
attendance in the Northtield 


SC hool 


| hool 


The opinion then concluded: ‘The 
long-established and declared policy of 
our State is to grant free tuition to pupils 
attending our public schools, but to enjoy 
this privilege the pupil must attend school 
in the district where the person having 
legal control of the pupil resides. Deter- 
mination of such residence has been con- 
ferred, not upon the child’s parent, but 
upon the local school board and .. . the 
commissioner of education. Other- 
wise, any parent or guardian could turn 
over control of a child, for whatever rea- 
son, to whomsoever he saw fit, and pupils 
could attend any public school in the 
state that their parent or guardian de- 
sired or preferred. Such a situation could 
disrupt our entire school system. The 
consequence would be absurd.” 

Therewith the court upheld the deci- 
sions of the Northfield school board and 
the State Commissioner 


Significance of the Case 


Ihe opinion in this case is significant 
because of both its particular and general 
implications. 

Thus it would appear that the court 
had formulated the following — specific 
principles relative to school board opera- 
tions in instances of this type: 

1. The 


purposes, 


residence of a minor, for school 
is dependent on the place of resi- 
dence of the person having control over him 
2. “Legal control” of a minor, for school 
purposes, is the lawful control exercised by a 
parent, foster parent, guardian, or person to 
whom the minor might be apprenticed. 


Of perhaps even more significance to 
school board operations im general are the 
following general principles. 

1. Where public interests and rights are in 
conflict with those of an individual, the latter 
must yield. 

2. Where the meaning of a statute is plair 
(in terms of the ordinary meaning of the lan 
guage it uses), the courts will not attempt t 
explain or interpret it. 

3. Courts will be slow to interfere when 
decision made by a local school board (or 
other educational agency) results from the 
exercise of the considered judgment and dis 
cretionary authority of the agency 

+. Courts will not hesitate to review the 
decision of an educational agency when that 
agency takes such action in its judicial (or 
quasi-judicial) capacity 


concerned 


A brief consideration of the foregoing 
discussion will illustrate anew that a com 
plete and authoritative picture of the 
legal aspects of school board operations 
is not to be found—as is frequently 
mistakenly believed —in the statute lax 
alone. Of equal—or perhaps greater 
importance are the findings in the com 
mon law, as exemplified in court decisions 
and judicial precedent. 

For while public education may obtain 
its structure from constitutional and 
statutory enactments, it gets its opera 
tional pattern (in large measure) from 
the judicial principles formulated in court 
decisions. 

Alert administrators and board mem 
bers should be on constant watch for the 
expressions of these guiding principles as 
they appear in pertinent judicial opinions 


The Paxton, Ill., Board of Education has faced serious problems since the Paxton 
Community Unit School District No. 2 was organized July 1, 1949. The district 
embraces the city of Paxton and about 150 square miles of rural territory with an 
assessed valuation in excess of $22.6 million; a high school enrollment of 260, and 
an elementary enrollment of 740. 

To aid in solving its overflowing enrollment problem the board formed a citizens’ 
council which recommended a long range building program and urged favorable vote 
on a $490,000 bond issue for a 16-room elementary school. The vote in October, 1953, 
was carried by a fine majority and the board is proceeding with the construction. 

Members of the board are, left to right, seated: Bernard Rolle; John Hutstedt, 


secretary; 
Carlson; 
Art Stevenson. 


enneth Stanford; 


Charles C. Newman, 


ohn McCabe, president; Angus Taylor. Standing, left to right: Donald 
superintendent of 


schools; 
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A Board President Explains - 





Four years ago, the citizens of Fargo elected 
me to membership on the city board of edu- 
cation. Up to that time, I had had only a 
general idea of the work done by the board 
From my previous viewpoint as 
I had 


board did 


an outsider 


often wondered just what a school 


hard it 
reached 


how labored, why some 


decisions were why 
some accomplishments required so much time 
Since then, I 


inswers to 


sO slowly ind 


have learned many of thi 


these questions I have learned 


through actual work as a member of the 
board, that 


slowly, because they 


solutions to many problems come 
be worked out in 
terms of the general framework of state law 
Other matters evolve slowly, because in their 


must 


solution, the school board must consider the 
respective interests of many groups of people 
The board only the citizens at 
large, those who by their taxes support the 
schools. The board also serves the teachers 
the custodial force, the various organized 
groups in our city, and, above all, the children 
who daily fill our classrooms. It is not always 


serves not 


easy to formulate a course of action in such 
a way that the interests of all of these will be 
considered and respected. One soon discovers 
after a few months of school board service 
that the schools constitute a very complicated 
challenge to best 
thinking 

The board of education of the city of Fargo 


one’s and most careful 


was established by the Territorial Legislature 
in 1885, three North Dakota 
became a With very few changes, the 
laws then passed have come down to us today 
as a part of the North Dakota Revised Code 
of 1943. Our senators and representatives in 
1885 were men of foresight 
that there should be 
board, elected at 


years before 


state 


They ordained 
members on the 
large from the entire city 
with terms so staggered that there would be 
only three replacements or re-elections each 
year. The board was also given broad local 
powers within the 
and our 


nine 


framework of our consti 


tution state laws 
A Wise Setup 


It is interesting at this point to note that 
i recent treatise on school board organization 
makes these same recommendations, namely 
a board of seven or nine members elected at 
large, with staggered 
discretion in 


makes the 


terms and with broad 


Lox al 


system 


local problems 
American 


control 
school different 
*A radio address of the President eB 
Educatior N. Dak 


Farge 
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The Fargo School Boarc 


Warner Litten”* 


from that of 


every other country Local 
with little 
shall be taught; how 
be and 
no national blueprint for the cl 
America Dec 
the American 
The 


large, not 


boards restraint, can say what 


when, and where it shall 
taught teach it. There is 


who shall 


issrooms ot 


tralized schools are 


tradition 


members of our board are elected at 


from wards ot This pro 


precincts 


vision of the law is designed to promote broad 


interest in the school needs of the entire city 


Otherwise, each board member would come to 


meetings as the representative of the small 


trea where he lived. It is depressing to con 
template the narrow, sectional outlook each 
member would have and the logrolling and 


secret trading of votes that would inevitably 


follow. The provision for staggered terms of 
service guarantees stability and continuity to 
the work of the board, with no wholesale 
removals of entire memberships through 


pressure from radical groups. Our legislators 
in 1885 exhibited rare and unusual foresight 

All regular or special meetings of the school 
board are open to the public, and a representa- 
tive of the local press 1s always invited to be 
present. The 
school board in 


citizen who wants to see the 
to take the 
However. if 


he comes only to one meeting, he will experi 


iction needs only 
time to come to board meetings 


ence a feeling of disappointment or frustra 
tion. For example. in a 
or three hours 


single session of two 
he may see the board adopt 
in annual budget of half million 
dollars, or accept bids and award construction 


contracts totaling $300.000 


one and 1 


or employ eight 


new teachers, or place insurance on buildings 


that will entail $15,000 in premiums; or desig 
nate a new elementary principal, and/or adopt 
i scale of 
dians 


immense 


salaries for engineers and custo- 


The casual visitor is staggered by the 


that 
is dispatched in a few hours. with a minimum 


volume of 


important business 





in Action 








of discussion and very few differences ot 
opinion, It is very easy for him to acquire the 
opinion that the board does not think through 
its problems, or that some personality domi 
nates the thinking of the board, and uses the 


board as a rubber stamp for his own purposes 


How the Board Operates 


The instance has been known of a new 
member, attending his first meeting, who 
leaves at the close of the meeting with a 


similar feeling of frustration and disgust. To 
really understand what is happening, the visi 
tor needs to attend a number of meetings in 
ind the new member needs to for 
get his first feelings of uncertainty, and en 


deavor 


Succession , 


as rapidly as possible, to learn how 
the board really operates 

How, then, does the board organize itself 
for efficiency and dispatch in the handling of 
the many important phases of school adminis- 
tration? As a first step, the board forms itself 
into eight standing committees of three mem 
bers each. The president of the board and the 


superintendent of schools are ex-officio mem 


bers of all committees. Thus, each board 
member becomes the chairman of one com- 
mittee and a member of two others. The 


president and the superintendent constitute 
the co-ordinating links among all committees 
A new member usually finds that his com 
mittee that he 


members 


assignments are such 
with 
experience 


Now, let us see 


works 


ilong two other older in 


how this works out. It is 
June, and the adoption of the annual budget 
is only one month away. For several months 
the superintendent, with the assistance of his 
associate executives and his office staff, has 
been tabulating the many items of expense 
which must be taken into account, if the edu 
cational program of the schools is to be ade 
quately financed. Proper consideration must 
be given to such matters as the salary allot 
ments for teachers Supervisors principals, en 


gineers, and custodians; the total tonnage of 


coal and the resulting cost; the expense of the 
repairs necessary to prevent root leakage 
steam losses, and breakdowns of steam en 
gines, pumps, and motors; the cost of re 


newing insurance that will expire during the 


year; the outlay 


necessary to replace worn 
items of equipment such as typewriters 
science apparatus, furniture. motors, and 


boiler room necessities; the cost of real estate 
that should be purchased in advance of actual 


need for new buildings. and so on 











Important Preliminary Work 


When this ma of data has been reduced 
to understandable cla ified totals ind whet 
estimates of the next year expenditure 
issessed valuation ind tax rates have been 
reached, the Finance Committee goe into at 


t ». The figure ire analyzed, and compared 
vith those of former years. Omissions may be 
di covered ind remedied or exc? ¢ illo 


} The 


is required to justify every 


cation may ve reduced superintendent 


total, even if inh 


the proce the kinance Committee iu 
hold several meeting Perhaps members ot 
other committee ire asked to share in the 


deliberations of the Finance Committee Fin 





i tentative budget evolve from the d 
cu ol which 1 duplic ited and ent out 
to | board member idvance of the 
regular meeting. A copy ilso furnished to 
the local pre Considering the hour ot 


ork that have been devoted to the forn 


othcially withir i ew minute ind go oO to 
other busine 


Anothe: example ol the chool board 


iction will serve to show the amount of hard 
concentrated work that usually precede i 
final board action which involves only a few 
minutes of time, and a few lines of type in 
the minutes of the meeting. Let us consider 


i meeting at which contracts totaling $300,000 


ire awarded to cover the cost of construction 


of a new elementary building. The meeting 
is called to order, 10 or 15 sealed bids are 
opened and read, and within minutes the 


board officially designates the contracting 
firms that are to perform the work. On the 
surface, it looks hasty and superficial. Actually 
the official action of the board is only the 
final step in a complex series of preliminary 
step 


A Building Problem Solved 


the board’s Building 
it work. At regular meet 


Committee ha 


many month 


been 


ings, they have reported to the entire board 


keeping all in touch with their activities. Be 


tween meetings, with the help of the architect 


ind the protes ional school staff, they have 


been ironing out such matters as the size of 


the building, its style, its classroom capacity 
d its location on the site 
Many disputed point 
Shall the 


purent 


ind arrangement, at 
have engaged their at 
glass blocks or 
pane Shall the window 
teel? Shall the boilers be heated by 

Shall the floors be tile 


tention vindows be 


tran sash be 
wood or 


coal or oil or ol wood 


Shall the interior walls be plastered or hall 
the newer block construction be utilized 
Lhese and many other controver natters 
e resolved, before the architect « develop 
is plans and prepare specifications on which 
contractor can submit a bid. Teachers, prin 
cipals, architect, superviso d board mem 
Der ill have had a part in this proce ol 
developing functional school plan ind 
months have been consumed: but the fina 
tep, the awarding of contract become 





formal in only a few minutes. What appear 
hasty and superficial to the casual onlooker 
ictually compli ited and the outcome ot 


hours of work behind the scenes 


Through service on standing 


committees 


each board member soon becomes acquainted 
ith the work of the entire board. Committee 
ignment re rotated periodic illy, thus in 
uring that each individua n the shorte 
time po ble become informed on all a 
pects ol the tasks he | called upon te 
periorm 
At each meeting of the board. each ember 


is furnished with a typed order of business 


Chis is prepared by the superintendent, who 
executive officer of the board and as a1 
ex-officio member of all committees iware 
of all business that hould come up for at 
tentio The board doe not way iccep 
ediatel the eport of a committee or 
( pro t| Oo recomme dat on Occ 
onal ratte referred back to a con 
nittes for turther tudy before the board 
iKe olheiat actio Thu difference ol opin 
on ¢ ind are eliminated, and final actior 
I re likely t hye holehearted ind 
I n uu 


Agenda and Parliamentary Action 


lhrough the years, the typed order of busi 


ness distributed in advance has been regarded 
is a guide, and not as a limit, for business 
to be considered. While an effort made to 
list in everything that hould come before a 


meeting, nevertheless, unexpected matters bob 
up occasionally. A board member 


l telephone call at 


may receive 


upper relative to 
should be brought 
Such 


bec iuse 


time 
something that 
that 
brushed aside 


before the 


board evening items are never 


merely they have not 
been listed on the 
taken 


knowledge of the 


igenda. Action may not be 
because of 


facts: but 


that evening incomplete 


at least it will be 





the Fargo board of education in action 3 
found in the manner in which parliamentar 


followed \ 


meeting 


procedures ure search of th 


ninutes of held during the past 


years will reveal nothing more compli ite 


than .a main motion properly seconded, ar 


voted upon Never in all those years has 

motion been amended before being passed 
Neither is there any trace of substitute mo 
tions or motions to reconsider with a clinche: 


motion attached. This might give the impres 
sion that differences of opinion never arise 

The discussio: 
ilways precedes the motion. After a period of 
free the 
phrased and rephrased so that all will under 
tand it and support it. This is infinitely b 


The explanation is simple 


expression of opinions 


motion 


with a 
then 


ter than beginning before the 


motion 


discussion, and patching it up wit! 


imendments and substitutions as each board 
nember contributes his ideas to the discu or 
My four years on the Fargo board of edu 
that 


public service 


cation have convinced me there 


other form of that present 


ich a challenge. No other community serv 


n which I have had a part is so informat 
Nothing I have vet done has demanded 
much thought and required so much courage 


It is no small and trifling matter to share 
the jegal and moral responsibility for the co 
duct 


ind welfare of our children, our teacher 


ind the many other school workers. To par 
ticipate in the formulation and adoption of a 
innual budget of nearly two million dollar 
ill of the 
matter 
To be charged wit! 
even a part of the responsibility for the safety 
of cash and investments which may, at 
the 


which comes from money we pa 
is taxes, is a serious fraught with 


worry and apprehension. 
certal 
times of year, total nearly one millio: 
something that 
sober thinking. I regard my election a 


school board member as 


dollars, is gives rise to the 


most 








one of the greatest 
referred to the superintendent or to some honors ever to come my way. My gratitude 
committee for further attention. goes out to the community that considered 
One further characteristic or peculiarity of | me worthy 
NATIONAL STATISTICS OF IMPORTANCE TO SCHOOLS 
Item Date Latest Figure Previous Month 
School Building Construction Nov., 19 $140,28 4 G06 $152,889.01 
School Building Construction Dec., 1952 28,281.09 16,7451 
Potal School Bond Sales Nov., 1953 125,110,006 1 
Average Interest, Selected Municipal Bonds Nov., 1953 2.60% 2. 
Construction Cost Index* Dec., 195 585 58 
Wholesale Price Index Dec., 15 110.1 1 “ 
Number of Public Secondary Day Schools‘ 1952 740 
Number of Secondary Classroom Teachers‘ 1951-5 32,106 
Number of Pupils Enrolled in High Schools 1951-5 7,693,14 
Number of Graduates of High Schools 1951 1,045, Per cer 
Populati 
Total School Enrollment, § to 34 years Oct. 195 6,06 46.4 
Total School Enrollment, 5 to 34 years Oct., 1! 1,08 2,006 14 
( Tanuary 4. 1954 \ an Appraisal ¢ M 
Ib t i I l De} Lat 
Rock 1 { Ss. Dept f Health, F ind We 
Dept | 
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In Spite of the 





Town’s Business - 








Education is this town’s business. Yet in a 
recent election this community failed to pass 
1 bond issue and an increased millage for a 
What happened may well be 
considered by many school boards and school 
administrators throughout the who 
are facing the problem of bond issues and in- 
creased mill levies to construct needed school 
buildings. This is the story of such a venture 
in which the taxpayers turned down the first 
such proposal. The funds were to be used to 
construct a high school building which 
everyone agrees will be badly needed in a few 
years. No doubt the proposals will be resub- 
mitted in the not too distant future. 

The need was not in doubt, yet the proposals 
failed. Post mortems are never popular but 
perhaps some appraisal of the methods used 
in presenting the proposals to the taxpayers 


new s¢ he 0! 


country 


new 


will be valuable to other school administrators 
and boards of education by enabling them to 


avoid pitfalls which the failure of the bond 
issue apparently indicated. In a sense it Is 
also a self-appraisal 

Three things will be considered: (1) the 


) 


nature of the community; (2) the program 


set up to promote the proposals; and (3) the 
weaknesses of the project and the nature of 
Opposition 

It is that 


unique with respect to particular points, but 


recognized each community 1s 


it is also recognized that there are numerous 
common denominators from which parallels 
for other communities. There 


may be drawn 


fore, two preliminary questions need to be 
examined at some length in order to orient the 
local 
him to draw parallels apy 
community. It is 


reader to the situation and to enable 
ropriate for his own 
this 


information in mind that a proper appraisal of 


only with background 


the places at which the devised to 


program 


sell the people on the proposals apparently 


failed. These two preliminary questions are 
What kind of a community is ite And, what 
were the methods used in preparing the pro 


posals for presentation to the public? 
An analysis of the nature of the community 
around the following 


may center headings 


(a) the population and its composition; (b) 
the attitudes toward edu 


the local 


the tax picture; (¢ 


cation and the status of 


1 
school ys 
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The 


sommunity Said | 


NO! 


Douglas Dunham* 


tem; and (d) the self-image of the 
munity. Each ot 
significance to 


ministration in 


com- 


these items is of great 
a school board and school ad- 
designing a program to sell 
the community on a bond issue and increased 
millage. Misinterpretations at any point may 
as will be shown, result in failure. These item 
if lifted out of context of the local 
munity picture may appear insignificant and 
of little 
apparently insignificant items are added up in 


context they 


com 


concern. However, if all of these 


loom large on the planning 


the alert school board and school 


administration 


horizon of 
To the dismay of a school 
group, they may subsequently appear to have 
been silently chorused by a majority of the 
The most elaborate plans may 
fail in their purpose if the school board and 
school administration indulge in wishful think- 
ing in the sense that they convince them- 
selves and others supporting the school pro- 


community 


posals that apparently insignificant items are 
really insignificant and therefore not worthy 
of a second thought 

What then is the 
community ot} 


] 
( ollege 


nature of this particular 
some 20,000 people? It is a 
which the college is by far 
the largest single enterprise. When the college 
is in session, the students swell the population 
of the half rhis city is 
entirely residential with the exception of the 
conventional stores and shops for the local 
Zoning industry 
from moving into the area from the geograph 


ically 


town in 


community again 


trade restrictions prevent 


industrialized city of 100 


contiguous 


OO. There is no clear-cut break between the 
two citi though it formerly was a matter 
ol lif 1} population ot the maller city 
is large I de up ol people connected with 


the college and with local business establish 
men or | iness and professional people 
who live here nd send their children to the 
local schools but who work in the larger 
idjacent city. It is therefore somewhat sub- 


urban in nature. In the main, it is a middle 


class white-collar community typical in it 


| ind churche 


upport ot choo 


The Tax Structure 
The local taxation picture is of great sig- 
nificance to the problem under consideration. 


As in all 


taxpayers 


communities the attitudes of the 


from the nature of the tax 


stem 






















structure as it impinges upon their financial 
status. First of all, the tax load rests almost 
entirely on individual residences. In this sense, 
the community is typical of any nonindustri- 
alized city or town. The average assessed eval 
uation of the residential property is $6,000 
rhis is based on a set formula for assessing the 
property at 75 per cent of the 1941 construc 
The resulting evaluation 
equals approximately one third of the late 


1953 sale value of the property 


tion costs assessed 


Comparisons of the tax levy in this com 
munity with that of the city next door is a 
favorite pastime among local residents. ‘Though 
the total than it 
is in the this 
smaller city point with pride (but are privately 
chagrined ) 


somewhat lower 


city, the 


millage is 
larger residents of 
that the property evaluations are 


higher in their community on comparable 


property. The difference in evaluation in part 
indicates the attached to the 


property in this particular community 


greater value 


lax collections annually run over 90 pet 
cent complete. This is a matter of civic pride 


ind is of course significant for selling school 
bonds at a favorable interest rate. Equally 
important to school planners is the fact that 
the high percentage return represents two 


other important items in the 


total tax prc 
tending to offset the 


hand the 


ture, the one other. It 


indicate on one relative financial 


solvency of the community population and 


on the other, it indicates the large number of 


mortgaged homes, new and old, where taxe 
part of the 
monthly payments to mortgage holders. These 


hape community attitude 


ire iutomatically collected as 


two tactor 


help 
toward any proposed millage increase 

The city is experiencing what many Amet 
ican cities are undergoing, a rapid growth in 
home building particularly around the fringes 
this 


evaluation for 


For the tax picture represents a rising 


property taxing purposes. ‘The 


number of new homes to be assessed and 
added to the tax rolls and the number of re 


modeled older home to be reasse ed l 
sufficient to virtually monopolize the time of 


Thus a 


older 


the one city tax assessor ituation 


irises Where many of the homes have 
not been systematically re-e 
years, It is 


time will permit, but it is frequently a point of 


valuated for fifteen 


or twenty being done slowly as 


contention among the newer homeowners that 
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their property 1s carrying a disproportionate 
load of the taxes. Statistically it is not known 
whether this is true or not, but the fact that 
the feeling exists in some quarters is of par 
ticular importance in analyzing the attitudes 
of the 
millage increase as well as the attitudes of the 
older that 
the need for additional money will hasten the 


new homeowners toward proposed 


owners of homes who might fear 
day when their property would be re-evaluated. 
Another 


picture is the necessity of expanding city serv 


point which complicates the tax 


ices (sewers, lights, etc.) or rebuilding older 


utilities which are not able to handle the in 


creased load. Thus the residents are aware of 
the fact that before too long, the city govern- 
ment an increase in millage 


This 


will be asking for 


to cover the costs of such expansions 


point is well known and while it is not exactly 
t choice between schools and sewers, yet 
individual taxpayers may view it as such 


Still another item involved in the attitude 
of the taxpayer in this community is that the 
single item 
than half of the 


purposes. The 


chéol millage levy is the largest 
in the tax bill—a little le 
total millage for all present 
millage is not exhorbitant if the taxpayer looks 
bills 


few taxpayers do 


it his tax rationally but unfortunately 


\ somewhat unique problem tax-wise arises 


by virtue of the boundaries of the school 
district. As is often the case, the district 
boundaries are larger than the legal limits of 


the city. Township areas are included in the 
district. In 


for arriving at 


school theory, the same formula 
the assessed evaluation of the 
that 


however, a les ystematic 


township homes is used as used in the 


city. In practice 


evaluation is done by the township assessor 


in comparison to that done by the city as 


Thu 


times in this community 


sessor a point of friction has arisen at 


when the city home 


owner views a comparable (or even larger) 


home across the street or elsewhere in the 
township, being assessed at far less than his 
own home. In the over-all picture, the evalua 
tions tend to balance out, but it is the in 
dividual inequalities that weigh most on peo 
ple’s minds rather than the over-all picture 
A number of individual inequalities, real or 


imagined are soon built up into a generaliza 


tion that is a distortion of the actual facts 
Be that as it may, it is a factor in the attitudes 
of these city taxpayers. The picture is further 
complicated by the fact that the mill levy 


of the school district which is in the township 
that in the city 
is six of one and halt 


ippears to be less than 
Actually it 


the other due to a mystifying process known 


a dozen ot 
as “equalized evaluation” as set off against 


assessed evaluation as equalized.” Yet for 


the layman who does not wade through the 
intricacies, his conclusion is that the township 
homeowner is paying lower school taxes than 
the man in the city. Actually this is not 


the case 


Attitudes Toward Education and the 
Status of the School System 


Education is the 
in this 


single 
fact 


largest 


This 


enterprise 


community coupled with 
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the middle-class orientation of the populace 
and the high level of educational 
attainment accounts for the great interest in 


average 


the whole field of education. Over 90 per cent 
of the high school graduating class goes on to 
Public at school 
functions is high though public school activities 


college each year attendance 
suffer in attendance if they conflict with pro 
grams on the college campus 

schools in the 
city plus the junior-senior high school. The 
problem of housing the elementary grades has 


There are four elementary 


been met for the time being through construc- 
tion of two new grade buildings in the past 
seven years and enlarging and remodeling the 


older buildings. Each of the grade schools have 


itive Parent-Teacher Associations. These 
units are active in local school affairs. The 
junior and senior high schools have parent 


organizations not affiliated with the PTA 


Ihe community as a whole supports the 
forward looking philosophy of the school sys- 
tem. As in every community, there are some 
dissatisfactions which take the form of urging 
more discipline, more attention to the funda- 
ind le “frills” of 


the board of educa- 


mentals so-called educa 


tion. As 


tion and the 


a whole, however 


chool administration are viewed 
favorably bv the 


This is 


tion in a 


majority of the populace 


a credit to these two groups who fun 
community ol 


many professional 


educators and where the educational attain 


ment ol a 
high. In 


educational 


majority of unusually 


their 


people 1S 


general the people 


approve 


ystem despite some irritations 
which are commonplace and with which every 
board and 


chool administrator 1s familiar 


The Community Self-Image 
One of the 
analysis of thi 


most significant parts of the 


community is the self-image 
hold of 
self-image is not as clear cut as 
Rather it is a sort of 
generalized picture in the minds of the people. 
It may be 


which the people them- 
This 


this analysis may imply 


ipparently 
selves 


a vague overtone to some people 


and a very real thing to others. It is one that 


is as frequently denied overtly (and because 


of certain class overtones, it is denied in 


dignantly) as it is supported consciously or 


unconsciously. It is informally perpetuated by 


the behaviors of the populace without their 


being particularly conscious of the implica 


tions of their actions There is apparently 
involved in this self-image one basic belief 
that is this community is unique among 
communities We are just different from 
most cities,” Is a common expression. The 
uniqueness of the community is implied to be 
i sort of superlative uniqueness. This self 
image of “difference” appears to be based 
on the following more prominent beliefs 
(1) This community is wealthy or at least 
well-to-do.” (2) This community has a higher 
than usual level of intelligence and educa 
tion. (3) This community is an upper-class 


This 


advantages 


or upper-middle class community. (4) 


community has unique cultural 


(5) This community is particularly civic 
minded and educationally oriented. (6) This 
community generously supports all socially 


desirable 


This 


community has 


goals. (7) 





prestige value as a place of residence. (8) This 
community ranks high in prestige along with 
other more or less exclusive suburbs in the 
state. 


Having created a self-image in varying de 
grees of correctness or incorrectness, the 
community further seeks to convince itself 
of its validity and to protect and perpetuate 
this image. Industry is zoned out of the com 
munity. (“It would make our city dirty; bring 
in a lot of undesirable people with little edu 
cation; it would lower our property values 
The advisability of annexing some fringe 
areas around the city is questioned. (“We 
don’t want those people from that area i 
the city limits.) A certain amount of co: 
spicuous consumption creates the 
impression and it is self-convincing of wealth 
ind status, etc 


desirable 


The people have chosen to 
accept the 90 per cent tax return mentioned 
earlier as proof of this generalization. I) 
actuality, this is a very normal-average sul 
urban community 

The 


image for the school board and school admir 


significance of the community selt 


istration contemplating a bond issue lies it 
the degree of correctness of that image and 
whether the school groups take on the selt 
be it correct or not and make it 


If the image is correct and is translated 


mage their 
own 
into the sort of dollars-and-cents action which 
i bond issue implies, that is one thing. If parts 
of the image (wealth 


objectivity,. supporting 


ocially desirable causes) are only wishful 


thinking, as they apparently are here, or if 
these images are correct only as they apply to 
1 minority of the total populace, then the 
images have a different meaning for the school 
words, if the tax 


symbols of 


administration. In other 
payer acquires 
himself and 


many Status tor 
his family and is equally gen 
erous in the exercise of his role as a taxpaver 
that means one thing in terms of the kind of 
school buildings 
asked for. However, if he 
but not the 


reasons 


and millage increase to be 
indulges himselt 
(for a 


financial and otherwise ) 


community variety ol 


then that is 
something else to be kept in mind. The school 


board and school administration must cor 


rectly appraise this self-image in terms of po 


tential tangible action. Outward appearances 


of financial status may not present a true 


picture. Some insight into this point is avail 


ible to the school group in a review of the 
history of past community reactions to pr 
posed mill levies for civic improvements. What 
complicates the picture is a history of a sort 
of “the sky’s the limit 


and 


reaction in one in 


stance almost niggardliness in another 
Yet the existence of such inconsistent action i 
definite limit 
to the application of the self-image, and als 
that the image may be true only in the minds 
This point 


looked and school groups would do well to be 


a clear indication that there are 


of a minority cannot be over 
a little wary of on-the-surface reactions favor 
ing a proposed bond issue and millage increase 

Nott In the half of this paper 
the author analyzes the failure of the cam 
paign in spite of fine work of the board of 
education, of 


Se ond 


the administration. and of the 


Citizens’ Committee 
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Community Control 


of Public School Policies 
Robert G. Owens* 


The schools of the United States are 
unique in that they have sprung from the 
people — all of the people — and belong to 
them. Among the more important aims of 
the schools are those of maintaining and im- 
proving our democratic society. These aims 
involve the basic policies of the schools, 
for they should decisively influence the 
kinds of things that are done in the 
schools. It is, therefore, essential that the 
general control of school policy be kept in 
the hands of the people. This means that 
no one group — religious, political, eco- 
nomic, or otherwise — should have the 
privilege of speaking for the people in 
their control of school policy. 


Not a Closed Group 


Nor does it mean that the school board 
ind their employed staff should be pet 
mitted to act as a closed organization in 
the name of the people. Too often, school 
boards made up of sincere citizens dedi- 
cated to the public good attempt to es- 
tablish school policy for the people and 
then try to sell the idea to the people. 
Such school boards consider the adoption 
of policy to be their task (which is true 
enough) but call the selling job “interpre- 
tation.” If such boards could see that they 
are agencies of the state whose job it is 
to formulate public policy that is, policy 
desired by the people — then it might be 
clearer to them that if they carry out the 
will of an enlightened community, there 
need be no selling of board policy to the 
community. This way of working requires 
two basic conditions 


1. The board must be in close, articulate 
contact with the community, and 

?. The board must maintain a continu- 
ous program of appraisal and interpre- 
tation to keep the community informed 
on problems, changing 
and planning for the future. 


issues, needs, 


\ school board that is representative of 
the whole community and which merits 
the confidence of the community and the 
professional personnel through the way in 
which it operates is one which is sympa 
thetic to the principle that the community 
should control its public school policies. A 
school board which finds little co-operation 
or understanding in the community and the 
professional staff is one which has gotten 
away f the principle of com- 


trom bask 


munity control 


Broad Brook ¢ 
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A fundamental problem is to get all of 
the people working together to promote 
the kind of policies that are best suited 
to the purposes of education in the com- 
munity. The various devices for public 
participation in education are really means 
for communication between the people and 
school leadership. This communication 
must be two-way if the process is to be 
creative and permit flexibility based upon 
changing needs and new research affecting 
education. While the people should par- 
ticipate in controlling educational policies 
as a safeguard to the democratic society, 
still it is necessary for the school leaders to 
constantly interpret the program to the 
community and educate the citizens con- 
cerning the desirability of new ideas and 
approaches in establishing school 
policy. The public cannot intelligently play 
their vital role in controlling school policy 
unless they are continually informed 
made aware — of what is happening under 
the present program and what needs to be 
done to improve the the 
children in the future 


LOL rd 


education of 


Political Power of Control 

If the school board is the most effective 
means for the community to influence the 
development of education, then it would 
seem that the power of control by the 
people is largely political; that is, when 
the people are dissatisfied with their school 
policies they can resort to the polls to 
effect changes in board personnel, thus 
assuring that the public will is to be carried 
out. Such action is, undoubtedly, within 
the power of the people and is their respon- 
sibility to carry out; however, it in itself 
cannot guarantee that a continually grow- 
ing and developing type of administration 
which meets the requirements of the com- 
munity will result. Indeed, in an unfor- 
tunate setting of conflict it could easily 
become a demoralizing device which would 
affect the schools adversely 

The school board should keep close to the 
people, responsive to their will. To do this, 
a school board should 


1. Regularly open its meetings to the pub- 
lic, including the portion of the meet 
ing in which voting takes place. Exces 
sive use of such devices as committee 
of the whole or executive session should 
be avoided 

2. Represent the entire community in its 
membership as fully as possible 

3. Establish and publicize clearly defined 






channels through which citizens may 

deal with the board. 

Publish the agendas for meetings well 

in advance for public information. 

5. Devote much of its time to considering 
the development of an educational pro 
gram instead of continually dealing with 
business and routine matters. 

6. Keep channels open so that ideas from 
the staff may reach the board. 


_ 


\ school board which follows these good 
practices gives community members an 
opportunity to work wtih the board and 
this will boost confidence in board actions. 
Following such a system of operation will 
set the stage for the two-way communica 
tion between the board and the community 
that is essential under the American system 
where the community controls school policy 
within the limits granted by the state. 

However, even when the policies of the 
school board are not carried out in an 
open manner and in close co-operation with 
the community, the people will maintain 
their vital interest in the administration 
of their schol affairs. American education 
thrives on honest criticism, advice, and co 
operation, together with the belief that 
the schools belong to the people. There is 
widespread interest in the formation of 
advisory groups of laymen which study the 
school problems in their communities and 
seek to organize the thinking of a repre 
sentation of people within the communities 
in regard to what they consider to be desir- 
able policies in the administration of their 
public schools. As extra-legal bodies, these 
groups have no legal functions or powers 
and this (unless leadership is very wise) 
can lead to conflict with the school board, 
which is the group legally empowered to 
provide for school administration. Unques- 
tionably, these advisory groups or councils 
should be discouraged from trying to run 
the schools directly; that should be left 
to the professional educators whom the 
boards employ. 


The Danger of Citizens’ Groups 

Citizens’ groups can weaken good ad 
ministration and good staff by interfering, 
heckling, Preferably, 
a citizens’ council or advisory group should 
serve as a communicating agency between 
the board and the community and should 
help the board do its work by bringing 
it closer to the people. Probably the great- 
est obstacles in the road to school improve 
ment are misunderstanding, mistrust, and 
misinformation. It seems obvious that the 
school administration must be very close 
to the people and sensitive to their wishes 
to avoid these obstacles; it would also seem 
that the school administration owes a very 
definite obligation to the community to 
keep citizens informed, to interpret the 
program to the public, and to provide ways 
for the public to express reactions 

School policy is public policy and, as 


and second guessing 


( uded on page 106) 





Leading Personalities in the AASA Convention * 
Atlantic City, February 13-18. 1954 


Clyde Parker C. C. Trillingham Henry I. Willett 
Superintendent of Schools, County Superintendent of Superintendent of Schools, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Schools, Richmond, Virginia 
Los Angeles, California 


Presidential Candidate Presidential Candidate The President-Elect 1954-1955 





Princopal Speakers and Convention Leaders 


Pres. L. A. Derthick Dr. H. B. Masters Chas. S. Stock Supt. B. C. Willis Pres. W. A. Early C. R. Sligh, Jr 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Battle Creek, Mich. Louisville, Ky. Chicago, Ill. Washington, D. C. New York, N. Y 


H. W. Steinkraus Com. §. M. Brownell Dr. L. A. Kimpton W. R. McIntosh Eric Sevareid Prof. H. C. Hunt 
Bridgeport, Conn. Washington, D. C. Chicago, II]. Rockford, Ill. Washington, D. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


*See page 96 
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When Should a Board — 





ABANDON or REBUILD ? 





The rapid increase of the number ol 
children entering schools in the years since 
the close of the last war, and the deteriora- 
tion of the many public school buildings 
built in the period preceding World War I 
but still in use, have created a serious prob- 
lem for school officials. The problem of analyz- 
ing the school plant problem of a district 
cannot be confined only to elementary schools 
for our new wave of children is steadily 
moving through the grades toward high 
schools where a peak load can be anticipated 
after 1958. 

Once the population trend of a school dis- 
trict has been established, an analysis of the 
school-plant problem often raises the question 
whether old buildings shall be scrapped in 
favor of totally new sites and new buidings, 
or should the old building or buildings be 
modernized with or without new additions 
This is a serious question, the answer to 
which cannot be arrived at safely until all 
aspects are thoroughly investigated. 

Since school plants differ widely, there are 
few exactly identical situations upon which 
to draw comparisons of method and costs 
but many communities may find elements in 
which their problems are in common with 
those in the LeRoy District in western New 
York which rebuilt a high school from the 
inside while schoo] remained in session 

The school district described is a Central 
School in Western New York state serving 
an area of 30 square miles with a school popu- 
lation of 1300 students. Nine hundred of the 
students live within the village which is the 
center of the district and the location of the 
school plant 

This district found that the problem of the 
tremendous increase of births focused atten- 
tion upon the limited facilities of the schools 
especially upon the antiquated high 
building. Following 


school 
a series of lay-committee 


meetings and public assemblies in 1947 and 
1948, it appeared clear that the time had 
irrived for the community to take positive 


steps toward bringing the school plant facilities 
up-to-date and to provide room for the new 
young citizens now arriving in_ startling 
numbers 

Since the elementary school w 
a recent building in 
idaptable or an 


iS housed in 
excellent condition and 
iddition, the housing prob- 
lem for beginning elementary pupils was not 
difficult. However, the long-term view of the 
ncreased school population in the light of an 
outdated high school building 


was serious 
Built in 1909 for grades as well as high 
school, without adequate auditorium, gym- 
nasium, shops, et it was clear that the 


structure no longer met the educational needs 


of the community 
Abandonment Idea Abandoned 
Although the high school building was sit- 


LeR N. 
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uated on a campus which included the ele- 
mentary school, library, athletic field, and 


central heating plant, first consideration was 





a. 


The Memorial Auditorium-Gymnasium addition to the Le Roy High 





given to the possibility of abandoning the 
building and of moving to an_ outside 
location. 


School is planned for community as well as school use. 
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Plan of new Auditorium-Gymnasium, Le Roy Central High School, 


Le Roy, N. Y. 


James W. Kideney & Associates, Architects, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ventnente 


Aerial View, Le Roy Central Schools, Le Roy, N.Y. 


A study of abandonment disclosed a num- 
ber of facts. In the first place, a school build- 
ing inadequate as it may be for school pur- 
poses is still of more potential worth as a 
school than for any other purpose. The op- 
portunities to sell a school building for 
commercial or residential purposes are defi- 
nitely limited by the nature of the building 
itself. It soon appeared that any chance of 
redeeming by sale a substantial portion of 
the replacement cost of the high school, or 
even of the purchase of a new site, was 
remote. Moreover, from the point of view of 
the community, an abandoned school building 
would become an eyesore and an object of 
vandalism. It also was observed that many 
communities which had abandoned school 
buildings to be converted into factories or 
commercial uses, later found that they were 
not maintained or stood vacant for long pe- 
riods, as a permanent blight upon the neigh- 
borhoods. Since the cost of wrecking a build- 
ing is generally greater than the value of the 
salvaged materials, they have been left stand 
ing, thereby depressing property values and 
tax assessments. Considerable concern was 
therefore expressed that a blemish might be 
left in a central location of the village 

Since a new site would require leaving the 
central location in favor of one located be 
yond the walking distance of a large number 
of the village children, a second factor had 
to be considered. An off-center location inevi- 
tably means pupil transportation well in excess 
of normal requirements. While this cost may 
seem small at the outset, the continuing long 
term total cost may well equal or even exceed 
amortization of a large amount in added 
facilities for a projected building 

Among other considerations in selecting 
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Site Plan, Le Roy Central Schools, Le Roy, N. Y.— James W. Kideney 
& Associates, Architects, Buffalo, N. Y 
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the extension of public serv 





ices such as sewe vater supply, electricity 
ind gas It was admitted that their extension 
to an undeveloped section would be a heavy 
cost factor. Also ot importance was a politi 
cal consideration. While the thinking of the 


community was favorable to doing soinething 






about the schools, there was reason to believe 


that should i question ot changing the school 






if t 1 ¢ 


site to an outside location be introduced 







considerable opposition among _ tradition 
minded groups might be aroused. In settled 
communities the attachment to a traditional 


school location is stronger than often is ex 
pected and does not show itself until the day 
of the vote on a bond issue 







In this school district the arguments tor 
abandonment became weakened as each new 
problem was taken up. The chance that the 
building might be demolished for a new build 
ing to be built upon the existing site was dis 
couraged because such a program would take 





















it least two years without any possibility ot 
the high school students while the 


housing 
work was under way. The only question left 
was whether the existing building could be 
modernized to equal a new school plant at a 
cost which would not exceed the cost of a 
totally new structure 






ion of an architect with 
1 reputation of flexibility in ideas and thor 


Following the selec 







oughness, with experience especially in re 
modeling commercial buildings as well as 
chools, a series of tests were made to de 
termine the feasibility of rebuilding the 







Factors Entering Rebuilding 


The factors which entered into the decision 
to rebuild were interesting. First, the original 
structure was of reinforced concrete, the only 
use of wood was in the roof rafters. Rein 
forced concrete construction assured the dis 
trict of a fireproof structure. Next, a thor 
ough check of the building showed no signs of 













cracked masonry in the walls or movement of 
ie orginal foundations. This was reassuring 







it a foundation which had not moved in 







fifty vears was likely to be Superior to a 
foundation which might be gained from a 
tally new building. The next question was 
1 availability of space within the sructure 
to house student 





ind whether the space 
idaptable to the ype of rooms needed 

for a thoroughly modern high school program 
An investigation of the available Space in 


























tert ol generous educational program 
showed that by erecting a new auditorium and 
g nasi « space gained would make pos 

Wwe enou h hew Cla rooms ind service areas 
( CC odate lequately the estimated ulti 

ite enrollment of ) students. In fact, the 
vide corridors in the original design and the 
earrangement ot st e are would provide 


than could have beer 
ot 








‘ 
costs 







the e tf ol the cos ol i new 
















e op Oo} ri eC hat a saving ol 
mut SO per ent could be expected in the 
issroon g f the buildings despite the 
exte ve tructural changes made necessary 
the removal of the existing auditorium and 
gymnasium. On the basis of this preliminary 
estimate, the architect was commissioned to 





proceed with the preliminary plans, later to 
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The Le Roy schools are pleasantly located across the 
beautiful village lake and surrounding park. 


fe tay 
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auditorium at tne left. 


exterior of the remodeled Le Roy High 


hool with the new 


road from the 
















Ground and First Floor Plans, Le Roy Central High School, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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The classrooms received standard treatment 
which consisted of installing asphalt tile floors 
movable furniture chalk board 
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existing plaster, acoustical tile ceilings, fluores 
lights, and pastel colors on walls and 
interior trim of plus 
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Street View, Trico Consolidated High School, Campbell Hill, 111. Ralph Legeman, Architect, Evansville, Ind. 


The Trico Consolidated igh School 


J. H. Hammack” 


Ihe Trico Community High School Dis- 
trict, which embraces an area of approximately 
200 square miles in southern Illinois, is the 
result of the consolidation of five small dis- 
tricts. Completed in 1948, the organization 
was not entirely trouble free, nor did it take 
shape over a few weeks. Court injunctions 
were threatened and feeling was high when the 
movement got under way. In fact, there did 
not appear to be sufficient support to bring the 
matter to a vote of the people. As is usually 
the case, differences in the assessed values and 
the consequent uneven tax rates were among 
the chief obstacles. Small town lovalty, the 
feeling that each town was losing its school 
higher taxes, and many more problems arose 





These obstacles. however, were finally over 
come by a group of farsighted men and women 
ind reorganization became a reality 


Growing Pains Begin 

The first term for the newly created Trico 
School District began in the only building 
which could be made to serve as the new 
school. Located in the town of Ava. a metal 
addition was erected, which provided class 
room space tor tour years With improvements 

re ccdiiniaet ‘Wtek Gea Sk The windows to the right of the main entrance those of the 
H well furnished cafeteria. 
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The bowl-type gymnasium seats 
bleachers. The playing floor is asphalt tile. 


in the old building, there were a total of ten 
classrooms for 13 teachers and 275 pupils 
Needless say, the crowded condition did 
not make for an orderly school nor contribute 
to the solution of other problems which arose 
The alert faculty soon dissolved what faction 
alism there was among the students. On its 
part, the school board set up better policies 
for the operation of the school, These policies 
reflected the philosophy which determined 
many of the developments relative to the 
new school 

One of the first actions of the board of edu 
cation was to retain school attorney who 
proceeded to prove the legality of the district 
and advised the board on all legal matters 

In August, 1948, an election was held to 
decide whether not the district should 
build, and to determine the location of a new 
building. The site was chosen and authoriza 
tion to build was approved by a vote of better 
than 20 to 1. Only two sites had appeared on 
the ballots. The site chosen is almost in the 
exact center of the district geographically and 
it the time of the election, it was as near the 
center of population as possible. Ownership 


or 
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1700 on permanent and folding-up 


ol 


an acceptable site and authority to build 


served to hold the district together until the 
bond issue was voted 









































The favorable results the election en 
couraged the board to move rapidly. Early in 
1949, architectural advisers were chosen 
attorney retained 
issue and to serve later as counselors for 


ol 


and 
to plan the bond 
id 
ministrative and legal proceedings during the 
building program. The latter move met with 
considerable criticism. Voting to issue bonds 
before they are contracted for is not the gen 
eral practice in Illinois, and for that reason 
some people thought it a waste of money to 
employ an attorney to plan the bond issue 
However, by obtaining a lower interest rate on 
the bonds, the attorney and the board saved 
the district more than $25,000 

While the architect, the board, the principal! 
and the high school faculty were evaluating 
the school program and surveying the instru 
tional needs of the district, the attorney, the 
board, and the principal were engaged in pre 
paring for the bond election. This planning 
continued for almost a year and in May, 1950 
bonds were voted for an adequate building 


an was 


Cutting Costs 


The board was uncertain, as we.e the archi 
tects and the principal, whether the financial 
ability of the district would permit the con 
struction of the building as planned. Neces 
sary adjustments, therefore, were made to 
bring the plans within the limit of the amount 
of available money. The classroom 
were lowered from 11 to 10 feet 
brickwork over the windows 


ceilings 
unnecessary 
was eliminated 














Ihe saving on these two items alone lowered 
the estimated cost of the building about 
CR BIO $23,000. The tentative drawings and specifica 
3 tions were then approved by the board. The 
OFF principal and the entire faculty had been con 
— 3 
CR sulted in advance of the planning and co 
PHYSIC Ss operated splendidly in the work 
CHEM Phe building is definitely functional in de 
sign. It provides ready access and ample facil 
CR ities for Community use. The areas most used 
CR by the public the auditorium, gymnasium 
and cafeteria —- are grouped at the main en 
FIRST c >} ; 
IRST FLOOR PLAN trance. The farm shop, which also is used 
he frequently by adults, has a separate entrance 
-—-— — —_— ’ e 
LIBRARY R iis it the extereme south end 
- Many features embodied in the plan are 
revolutionary in Southern Illinois and some 
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First Floor Plan, Trico Consolidated High School, Campbell Hill, Ill. 
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Ralph Legeman, Architect, Evansville, Ind 
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ire controversial. In general, the building is 
rambling in appearance. From the highway 
it gives one the impression of being small 
but when one enters the main lobby, it gives 
the impression of being spacious. The two 
corridors, 330 and 220 feet long respectively 
produce this effect indoors. The 8-foot ceilings 
accentuate the length of the corridors. The 
10-foot ceilings in the classrooms also make 
them appear larger. The long, horizontal alu 
minum coping which extends around the roof 
serving as a gravel guard as well as for finish 
ind decoration, adds to the low 
of the exterior 

The building is in the form of a modified 
letter T, with the academic wing forming the 
leg and the gymnasium, auditorium, cafeteria 
ind vocational classrooms forming the cross- 
irm. The construction is principally concrete 
block, faced with brick. All floors are laid on 
concrete slabs. A 15-year bonded, built-up 
roof is laid on poured gypsum and supported 
by steel trusses. The partition walls between 
rooms are nonbearing and are made of con 


appearance 


crete block. Clear glass windows extend to 
the ceilings, which are faced with acoustic 
plaster. There are no plastered walls in the 


building. Steel supports, to which the windows 
ire attached, carry the roof trusses on the 
outside walls. The roof drains toward the 
center of the building, and the downspouts are 
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The rooms on the left are the commercial and vocational classrooms, while the wing on the right 


contains the academic classrooms. 


enclosed in pilasters or closets. The floors 
throughout the building are covered with as- 
phalt tile, except those in the farm shop, 
toilets, dressing rooms, and auditorium which 
are concrete 

The auditorium has a seating capacity of 
624. It is in reality a small theater without 
windows. There are a projection booth and a 
movie screen. The floor is welled to the stage 
which measures 38 feet wide by 20 feet deep 


A Controversial Feature 


The gymnasium is of the bowl type. The 
seats around the entire floor have an audience 
capacity of about 1700. The playing floor is 
50 by 84 feet, with an 8-foot out-of-bounds 
space. The over-all dimensions of the gymna- 
sium are 120 by 146 feet. One of the con 
troversial features of the building is the as- 
phalt tile playing floor in the gymnasium 
Time will prove its merits 

The fact that all pupils are transported to 
school and no private facilities are used for 
serving lunches has made it mandatory that 
the school pay particular attention to the plan 
and equipment of the cafeteria. The dining 
room seats about 240 pupils. It is furnished 
with folding tables and chairs, with a fully 
equipped kitchen adjoining. The arrangement 
is flexible and serviceable for extracurricular 
activities 


ae 
_ a \ 


ad 
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cafeteria; right: a typical classroom. 






The library, which comfortably seats 100 
persons, has shelves on three sides. The fourth 
side, on the north, consists of a solid bank of 
windows. The room measures 26 by 64 feet 
and has shelving to accommodate about 5000 
volumes 


The Heating System 

The heating system is of low-pressure 
vacuum steam type. The homemaking room 
toilets, dressing rooms, kitchen, and auditorium 
have forced ventilation. Each classroom and 
laboratory has a thermostatic controlled unit 
ventilator, encased in matching cabinets ex 
tending from wall to wall beneath the windows 
The air circulates from the classrooms, through 
louver doors and through the lockers in the 
corridors and out above the corridor ceilings 
Circulation is induced by roof ventilator fans 
This arrangement provides three complete 
changes of air in each classroom each hour 
The gymnasium is heated by unit heaters and 


has a 30-inch exhaust fan in each end. The 
lighting throughout is of the fluorescent, slim 
line, instant starting type 

Pastel colors are used on all walls. The 


furniture is natural finish, except in the com 
merce department, which is gray 
The total amount received from bonds was 
$500,000. In addition, some $11,000 was avail 
Concluded on page 11 
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Floor Plan, Islip Elementary School, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. J. O. Ross 
Associates, Office of York & Sawyer, Associated Architects, New York. 
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The development of the Islip Elementary School site will permit the arrange- 
ment of an addition, a parking area, and a complete playground. 
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Architect's Aerial Perspective, Islip Elementary School, Islip, Long Island, N. Y. Charles B. Cosman, Supervising 
Principal, Islip High School. J. O. Ross Associates, & Office of York & Sawyer, Associated Architects, New York. 






Generously Planned 


ISLIP Elementary School 





Completed in the early winter of 1953-54 included Peter Igoe; William C. Muth; C. 7 Architectural planning and — engineering 
the Islip Elementary School, Islip, N. ¥ Williamson, president; Hubert Monroe, clerk; — services were provided by John ©. Ross As 
represents careful planning for a generously Kurt Ochs; and Lawrence Fischer, vice sociates and the Office of York & Sawyer 
conducted kindergarten and elementary school _ president New York, N. Y 


program for 450 children 





In addition to two kindergartens, measur- 
ing 34 by 35 ft. each, and 12 classrooms 
measuring 23 ft. 5 in. by 35 ft., the building 
includes as teaching areas, an art room, a spe- 
cial studies or craft room, a library, an 
\uditorium-gymnasium a cafeteria with 
kitchen attached, a band room, administra 
tive and service rooms, and a nurse's suite 
The auditorium-gymnasium may be divided 
by a steel folding curtain. The classrooms for 
the lower three grades and the kindergartens 
have separate built-in toilet rooms 





















The construction is brick, concrete, and 
steel; all inner walls are plastered and ceil 
ings are treated acoustically. The heating 
throughout, except in the auditorium-gymna- 
sium, is radiant, with hot-water coils in all 
floors 

The construction cost $725,000; the fur- 
nishings, equipment, fees, and landscaping 
were provided at a cost of $125,000, making 
the total cost $850,000. The unit cost was 
$18.68 per square foot, or $1.25 per cubic 
toot 





The educational planning was directed by 







Charles B. Cosman, supervising principal of The Building Committee included (seated, left to right): Peter Igoe; 

the Union Free School Dist. No. 2. Suffolk Wm. A. Muth; C. T. Williamson, president, Board of Education; and 

County, Islip. N. Y Hubert G. Moore, clerk. Standing are Kurt Ochs, left, and Lawrence 
The school board which directed the work Fischer, vice-president. 
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Front Exterior, Blaine Elementary School, Superior, Wis.— Hansen & Dobberman, Architects, Superior. 








Kor Double Service 








North Country Elementary School 


Leslie W. Johnson” 


















Flexibility was the key for planning the — ventilated with forced air. Central toilets are \ combination auditorium-gymnasium 1 
new James G. Blaine elementary school in provided for this floor level. Here again the _ fitted with instructional equipment for a differ 
Superior, Wis, When population trends are junior high school may be departmentalized entiated activity program of physical educa 
uncertain, provision must be made for adjust or “self-contained tion 


ments to the trends 

Each room on the first floor is equipped 
with boys and girls’ toilets and washing facil 
ities. There are drinking fountains and slop 
sinks with closet and cupboard storage space 
so arranged as to convert any room on the 
ground floor into a kindergarten or a class 
room for any of the primary grades. Chalk 
board and bulletin board panels are adjustable 
as to height and are interchangeable. The 
floors are covered with asphalt tile. The 10-foot 
ceilings are covered with acoustical tile. Walls 
are cinder block. The directional glass blocks 
have insulation qualities as well as diffusiop of 
light. Aluminum awnings are placed above the 
plate glass panels to shade the floor area when 
the sun is low during the winter months 

Fluorescent artificial lighting with 40 per 
cent reflection against the ceiling and 60 per 
cent downward provides 56 foot-candles in all 
parts of the room 

Wardrobes are provided in the classrooms 
on the first floor for children’s winter wraps 
These are ventilated with forced air 

The second floor can be used for either 
intermediate grades or junior high school. On 
this floor the furniture and equipment are 
adjustable. There is a drinking fountain and 
a work sink in each room. The classrooms are 
equipped for the “self-contained” program 
The lockers in the hallway (304 feet long) are 





This third grade classroom has its own drinking fountain, 
*Superintendent of Schools, Superior, Wi toilets, and work area. 
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Left: The principal has privacy but can view the entrance and corridors from his desk. Right: 
the activity room. 


Each tloor has a teachers’ rest room. The 
soundproof healih room which has a separate 
entrance and wailing room is near the prin 
cipal Ss olfice 

The library on the second floor is furnished 
ind stocked with books for children of all 
ages. This collection supplements the class 
room libraries 

On the north side of the building is a lower 
floor with three rooms Iwo are used as un 
classified classrooms, one for boys and one 
for girls. The third room is an “activity room.’ 
It is used for physical education, scouts meet 
ings, large art projects, and evening meetings 
of civic groups. This floor level has shower 
rooms and toilet areas. There is an exit from 
this level to an approximately eight-acre play 
area. The building can be closed off so as to 
confine those who are participating in recrea 
tional activities to the use of the activity room 
the toilets, and the showers without disturbing 
the rest of the building 

The building is heated from a central heat 
Ing plant in a vocational school located east of 
the elementary school. Condensation meter 
ire used to determine the proportionate cost 
for heating the two buildings 





a 





Pe ag : ow a — 
Left: The storeroom clerk loads and unloads the delivery truck with the aid of a freight elevator. 
Right: The stockroom for the city system is under the gymnasium. 
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B.aine cyemenryeev cn OL: sure 2B, Wid l l a ~ 
Basement, First, and Second Floor Plans, Blaine Elementary School, Superior, Wis. — Hansen & Dobberman, 
Architects, Superior. 
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The 


ol a separate 


The problem of a central storeroom for 
school solved by excay 


An elevator to 


building system was 


iting 


tion wing irea under the gymnasium 











teacher has her own workroom. Right: Radiant heating keeps the cork floor of the kinder 


in outside the 


unloading 
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clerks in loading 
ind bulky deliverie 

The building has no 
It is classitied as 
the key to the de 


store 


room 
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ign and finish 


afeguarding Schools Against Fire Dangers 
N. L. Engelhardt, Sr. * 


Dur n oO dec ide choo! 
have not sperienced at of the 


whic h 


teachers 


publi ot the past have not been repeated 


horrible fire n recent vears does not they will not 
death ccur in | 
ind even citizen pa | el have been ren 
The memorial tire seems to tind other sources of 
those The N Board of Fire Under 
pa { \ > constantly is ¢ attention to th 
The nthe unbelievably 
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mean 
ind ex] ion disasters brought ven though the major causes of 
woved in large 
he century 
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child 
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daily in 
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ind citizens to 
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holocaust in the parents of local children, if periodically 


ition was enacted in state during the year 


Protective legis! 
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there were required a com 
idministrative school 
ind the measures taken to 
Such a might take 
i consolidated check list for the 
covering the many 
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the 


regularity i 


local prehensive 
ilety 


eliminate hazards 


report on 


safetv in new) construction currently 
fire hazards 


ind the improvement of 


ot loc il report 


drills school the form of 
usel eeping chool system 
vhic h 

Caution Vanishes With Time of national 
— record, Only by positive action by many schoo] 


} 
ind the schoo 


items to 


ittention een number 
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Hiowever, the peo] le torget ; 
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selve \ 

| the writer 

inx1OUS grow ineffective ee 

‘ ‘d many school buildings over many) 

Intortunate 


In all parts of the country The evidence 
major fire hazards still exist 
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idjtoriun vith inadequate exil 
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is advanced with the purpose of wiping out 
every possible hazard at the earliest moment 
Any school system could add its own items 
to this list and produce an effective basis for 


reporting and assuring improvement 
TYPES OF FIRE PROTECTION 
PRECAUTIONS 


1. All soda and acid extinguisher hould 





be recharged annually 
?, An adequate fire alarm system 


provided 


hould be 


Ihe door between storeroom and base 
ment hall should be metal clad 
+. Wood panel in door of tire hose boxe 
hould be replaced with piain gla 
There should be tire doors for both sides 
of the division wall separating new and old 
buildings 
6. Automatic fire shutter 
good repair 
extinguishers 
cooking classe 


hould be kept in 


hould be provided for 
ind cafeteria kitchen 

4. Fire doors must be kept in good repair 

9. Large glass panels should be provided for 
hose-reel boxe 

10. A sprinkler head is needed for all waste 
chutes 

11. Any missing or rotten hose and nozzies 
hould be replaced; also, caps and chains 
drain valve wheels, and packing gland nuts 
that may be missing on standpipe systems 

12. There should be foam extinguishers in 
paint rooms in woodwork shop 

13. Kach electric switch panel should be pro 
vided with pyrene 

14. Fire extinguishers should be provided in 
all danger areas 

15. Pyrene extinguishers should be provided 
for electric motors, etc., in boiler room 

16. One-gallon pyrene extinguisher hould 
be provided for machine shops 

17. Hose reel cabinets should be equipped 
with handles for opening them 


1%. Projection room hould have more 
than one means of egre 

19. There should be auxiliary tire alarm 
boxes connecting to the city tire alarm system 


Suggestions for Improving 
Existing Shops 


] Space should be pro ided for welding 
tanks on wheels in machine shops 


Ta 
BE RBS 


ieaea 


provided: also, wire gla 


AGE 2 
ie 


Sprinklers for sawdust bins should be 
installed or bins 
tern shop 


kept in a location outside pat 


] 


Oxygen and acetylene tanks in machine 


should have chains to keep them from 


falling 


lined doors le 


Met ng from shops and 
check Lo keep them closed should be 
tor shop windows 


mple supply of dust 


There should be an 
ting bags for shops 
Welding machines should be at a 


good 


ince from spray booths. Welding stations 


be at le t 6 feet apart ind all acety 


and Oxygen ¢ inders tored out ce ol 


main buildings 


A good sprinkler system should be in 


talled in the shop area 


Auditorium and Stage Needs 

Aisle lights should be ke pt in good repair 
Switchboard for eontrol ot stage ind 
lights in auditorium should have pro 


tecting hoods over them to protect them from 
falling objects 


\sbestos curtains should be self-clo ing 
crew hould not be relied upon lo lower 
os curtain as in most case these crews 


tudents 


Advice on Exits and Passageways 


Seat hould be removed from rooms so 
it least foot aisles will be maintained 
There should be no night latches on any 


Doors should be equipped with the type 
k that children can open readily 
There should be direct passageways to 


‘scapes from halls, so that students need 
pass through rooms 


Anything blocking Passayveways should 


removed 
Sticking doors with panic locks should 
be repaired 


There should be no obstructions around 


room door - 


There should be no sliding bolts on ‘any 
leading to fire escapes or elsewhere 
hire escapes should be cleaned and re 


painted when rusty 


W indows 


wire gla 


adjoining fire escapes should 


Doors leading to fire escapes should not 


her rit ed 
} 
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Beyond Help— A Complete Loss 






pe provided with a single door, or pani 


12. Classrooms having double doors should 
installed on existing doors 

Stairways should be enclosed 
14. All classrooms which give acce P 
escapes or emergency exits should be ke 


locked at all times 


l Any broken or missing handr houl 
be replaced 

16. Partitions hampering egress from 
rooms should be removed 

17. Panic bars should be provided for all 


exit doors. 

18. In all rooms used for large gathering 

1OOL exits, Opening outward, should be pre 
vided 

19. Anv locking bolts from secondary doors 
should be removed. 


Precautions for the Engineer’s 


Domain 
1. There should be no fenestration between 
boiler rooms and any rooms used for student 
purposes. 
) 


Emergency hatches should be kept u 
locked 

Boiler rooms should be enclosed fror 
shop buildings 
+. ‘The inside of door to water heater closet 
should be lined with metal 

The asbestos covering on boiler should 
be kept in good repair 

6. Arrangements should be made for garb 
age removal at least three times a week or an 
adequate supply of metal covered cans pro- 
vided. 

7. Sufficient ladders and escape hatches or 
doorways from boiler rooms should be pro 
vided. 

8. Door checks for boiler room doors and 
all exit doors should be provided 

9. Spark arrestors on incinerator smoke 
tlues should be replaced as necessary 

10. Standard fire doors should be installed 
between boiler rooms and fan rooms 


11. Doors to boiler rooms should be metal 
covered on each side ind door check pro 


vided 

12. Shields should be provided on back of 
incinerators to seal off chute 

13. The plenum chamber should never, u 
der any circumstances, be used for storage ol 
any kind. The door into this chamber should 
be kept locked, and only the engineer should 
have access to the same 

14. Oil burners 


ols 


hoi ] » ADI Ar 
SHOU h i\ ¢ AULODIIALIA il 





Doors to boiler roon hould be of the 


elt-closing type 
All incinerators should be kept 
mar, ime luding chin ney 





Containers Must Ward off Fires 


|. Paints, oils, lacquers, thinners. ¢ 
be stored in approved lockers where 

ire kept This include irl roo 
boiler rooms, and stage scenery make 





rooms 
Where auto shops are maintained, sat 


in barrels should be provided and tisle kept 


clear and of sufficient width to remove 
car at any time. No g 


cleaning parts or kept in any container except 


isoline is to be used for 
in approved one 


3. Approved safety cans should be provided 
for all explosive materials 
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4. Covered metal cans of self-closing type 
should be used for storage of paint rags. 
5. Sawdust bins should have metal covers 
6. Trash cans should be kept out of stair- 
ways and halls 


Safeguard Ventilation in Every Way 

1. Ovens of ranges should be vented sep- 
arately from grease flues 

2. Gas ranges should be equipped with sep- 
arate vents 

3. There should be no 
rooms to attics 

4. There should be no room vents from attic 
areas. 

5. Caps for all unused stove vents should be 
provided and all gas ranges properly vented 

6. Boiler rooms should be ventilated so 
that doors can be kept closed as required 

7. Air ducts from rooms should not termi- 
nate in attics 

8. Vents from cafeterias should extend over 
the roof 


Lights and Signs Should 
Expedite Passage 


1. All exit doors should be kept serviced 
so that they work properly at all times 

2. Main switch boxes should have wire glass 

3. Proper signs and lights for all exit doors 
must be, if not already, installed 

4. Proper signs for exits to fire 
should be provided 

5. Indicator lights for electric iron plug-in 
receptacles in sewing rooms should be installed 


6. Gas shutotfs should be properly marked 


vents from class- 


escape 


Main electric switches should be enclosed 

in metal cases 
8. Signs for emergency switches should be 
provided ind automatic release systems of fire 


doors kept lI good repaltr 


Eliminating Inflammabies 


1. Al properties, etc.. used on 
stages of auditoriums, must be flameproofed 
to comply with the state and local laws 

2. Floor oil should not be used 


scenery 
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Even one-story school buildings will burn. 


‘ 


« a a 


3. All drapes, curtains, etc., that are not 
flameproofed, should be so treated and a cer- 
tificate of flameprooting sent to the Fire Pre 
vention Bureau. 


Some Guides for Storage 


1. All storage of chairs, settees, and other 


‘furniture in classrooms should be eliminated, 


and such articles removed to a fireproof store- 
room; all unusable items in storeroom should 
be removed from the premises 

2. Cots for kindergartens should not be 
stored in hallways; a room should be pro- 
vided for this purpose 

3. There should be no excess 
useless materials in cloakrooms, boiler rooms, 
basement areas, and backstage areas. These 
should be removed from the premises 

4. The ceiling and walls of storerooms 
should be of metal lath and plaster 

5. There should be adequate storage space 
for supplies provided so that materials are 
not stored in miscellaneous rooms or spaces 

6. Storage in areaways leading to yards 
should be partitioned off from areas used for 
travel. 


storage of 


Checking and Improving Wiring 
1. Switchboxes should be 


sary 
? 


renewed is neces 


Loose electric drop or extension cords 


should be removed and installed in 


conduits 


proper 


Admonitions for Future Construction 


1. Doors in attic fire-break walls should be 
equipped with latches so that doors will stay 
closed 

2. Cooking rooms should not be located un- 
der stairways 

3. Switchboards 
grills. 

4. Metal 
heaters 

5. No collapsible gates should be allowed 
on stairways 


should be protected by 


should be placed beneath gas 








6. Windows should be so constructed that 
they will close automatically in case of fire. 

7. Missing boards in attic fire partitions 
should be replaced 

8. A trap door should be provided for an 
opening to the attic 

9. All doors to dumbwaiter shafts should be 
metal lined 

10. Bulletin boards should be 
walls in an approved manner 

11. Walls behind ranges 
tected against heat 

12. There should be no incinerator open- 
ings into passageways 

13. Where there is exposure to neighboring 
frame buildings, the windows on that end ot 
the school building should be of wire glass. 

14. Any plumber’s access space behind toilet 
rooms should be sealed off. 

15. Pottery kilns should have proper fire- 
proof protection underneath. 


secured to 


should be _ pro- 


Do not Fence Them in 
1. All gates to all schoolyards should be 
kept unlocked during hours school is in session. 
2. Any yard areas 
gartens should be 
exits 


reserved for kinder- 
provided with emergency 


3. Adequate means of egress from yard 
areas should be provided. 


In Summary — 


Here then, is a list of 116 items that have 
come out of one year’s inspections of school 
plants. Every school system would find its 
own list at variance with this because of differ- 
ent past emphasis or a different use of main- 
tenance funds. The list does not pretend to be 
all-inclusive. It simply shows what should be 
done. If the schools of America could carry 
out these suggestions, the annual total of 
school fires would probably be reduced by 
half, at least 

The results would be worth the effort. Let 
no child's life be lost or his body maimed be- 
cause of indifference or neglect toward the 
problem of protection against fire. Let the 
program be definitely that of prevention 
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The Total Community Provides — 





A Planning Approach to 








Although urban planning in the United 
States is almost entirely a twentieth-century 
phenomenon, a very substantial number of 
communities throughout the country are cur- 
rently participating in some aspect of planned 
development. By far, most of these localities 
have not proceeded beyond a rather simple 
zoning program designed primarily to preserve 
property values, but a growing number of 
larger municipalities have been devoting seri 
ous attention to their land-use patterns, street 
and transportation systems, housing and slum 
clearance possibilities, recreational facilities 
and other comprehensive aspects of commun- 
ity living. 

Planning for desirable school locations and 
for adequate classroom space is one important 
activity in the process of guiding the urban 
area toward optimum development. Neverthe- 
less, long range school-plant programming 
has advanced slowly on the state and city 
level. In a postwar study of the Council of 
State Governments, it was disclosed that only 
a few states had “systematically projected the 
need for additional facilities by means of a 
thorough analysis of the existing school plant, 
supplemented by reliable estimates of school 
population and enrollment trends.” An aus- 
picious beginning, however, is now under way 
and 45 states are engaged in a federally co 
ordinated School Facilities Survey with an 
ultimate objective toward a long range master 
plan for state programs of school-plant con 
struction. Local planning commissions have 
also, on the whole, paid insufficient attention 
to the long term needs of their school plant 
In the postwar plans of 146 cities, as reported 
by The American City in 1944, only 21 in 
cluded planning for schools 


Over vs. Under Building 

The preparation of a school building pro 
gram should include a thorough analysis of 
school needs, a process in which enrollment 
forecasting is a major element. These proje« 
tions can have meaning only if they are de 
veloped in the light of all factors that affect 
enrollment levels. A mere mechanical projec 
tion of enrollments might suffice only in a 
completely static community, but it does not 
seem likely that such an area actually exists 
In addition to examining and evaluating the 
factors that produce significant population 
changes in the community, school planning 


* Whitestone 57, N. Y 


i 


Planning for School Capacities and Location Plan 
ning Advisory Service Bulletin No 6, American Society 
of Planning Officials 
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School Enrollment Forecasts 





Abe Gottlieb* 





in any growing city, town, or village must be 
done in closest harmony with the over-all 
planning of the area. 

There can be little doubt that programming 
to meet expected pupil loads should be a major 
concern to school planners and authorities. 
On all governmental levels, it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that an inaccurate estimate 
of future enrollments, or no estimate at all, 
could result in either a costly or wasteful over- 
building program or in a serious lack of school 
facilities at a time and place when they may 
be needed most. In the first instance, the com- 
munity is left with empty or half empty class- 
rooms, a bleak reality when population declines 
are not anticipated. In the second place, the 
municipality could face the not unfamiliar 
situation of a school-plant shortage, with its 
attendant evils of double or triple sessions, 
crowded classrooms, pupil transportation prob- 
lems, and a general adverse impact on the 
level of instruction. A disregard of local area 
considerations could (and probably does) 
plague the community with both horns of the 
dilemma; ie., a sharp under-utilization of 
school capacity in some districts and heavy 
overcrowding in others. Money spent on under- 
utilized capacity is wasted while failure to 
provide school seats when and where they are 
needed is false economy which must be dealt 
with at a later date and often at a greater cost 

In the larger urban centers, a projection of 
future school needs should be based on a 
comprehensive or city-wide analysis of the 
existing school structures, their capacities and 
locations, and an evaluation of additional 
school plant (both new buildings and modern- 
ization) needed to meet an estimated total 
school population. This over-all point of ref 
erence provides the planner with (1) a quanti- 
tative measure of the entire community’s 
school enrollment possibilities, (2) an insight 
into the possible relationship of the school 
budget with the rest of the capital expendi- 
tures program, (3) a basis for evaluating local 
or district needs in relation to the city wide 
problem, and (4) an intelligent justification 
for a school priorities schedule. These impor- 
tant factors would, obviously, not emerge if 
school planning were to proceed on a “piece- 
meal” or fragmentary basis 

While it may be a relatively simple matter 
to choose school sites away from hazardous 
and heavy traffic centers, industrial concentra- 
tions, steep terrain, etc., it requires a much 
more conscious planning orientation to assess 
ind provide for the impact of the physical 
and social growth of the community on site 





selections and school capacities. Major land- 
use changes. contemplated arterial highways, 
new or rerouted transit lines. large scale hous- 
ing developments, and similar long term capital 
programs cannot safely be ignored by school 
planning authorities. Their interdependence 
with the city’s existing and projected school 
plant is clear cut and calls for an integration 
of school and city planning that can best be 
achieved by a close working relationship be- 
tween the school board and the local plan- 
ning agency 


Basic Background Factors 

Some of the underlying problems of school 
capacities are a heritage of both national and 
urban trends during the past two decades. The 
postponement of school construction during 
the depression and war years, as well as the 
inadequate size of many school buildings con- 
structed in the 1930’s when the birth rate 
was low, has had a serious repercussion in 
many communities. The sharply rising number 
of postwar births has, of course, complicated 
this problem. 

Another basic consideration that cannot be 
overlooked is the volume and direction of 
residential mobility, particularly during the 
past decade. Actually, the growing tendency 
for people to move about has become an im- 
portant factor in assessing school-plant needs 
Studies by the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that from 1940 to 1947, more than 13 million 
people moved from one county to another 
within the states and more than 12 million 
moved from one state to another. A substantial 
part of this movement has been from the 
central cities outward toward the suburban 
counties of most metropolitan areas. During 
the past decade, the central cities of these 
areas have shown a 13 per cent population 
gain compared with a 35 per cent rise for the 
suburban counties. In addition, the long term 
migration trend from farm to city, checked by 
the depression of the 1930's, has continued 
during the 1940’s. From 1940 to 1947, the 
farm population declined 12 per cent, a loss 
of about 3,235,000 persons 

Significantly enough, residential mobility was 
particularly widespread among young parents 
and children. About 28 per cent of all persons 
18 to 34 years of age and about 21 per cent 
of all children from the ages of 1 to 13 moved 
between March, 1949, and March, 1950. In 
this one year period, approximately 17 per cent 
of the entire population changed their place of 
residence. As a result of these shifts, many 
communities have been forced to revise and 
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iccelerate their 


school-planning programs 
Some areas, particularly those that received a 
var stimulated industry, a military installation 
or a new commercial 


activity, were faced with 


i sharp and immediate school plant shortage 


Phenomenal Enrollments Coming 


Che phenomenal rise in postwar births ought 


to be clearly understood in terms of its im- 
pact on current school enrollment Viewed 
realistically, crowded school can hardly be 


attributed to this factor alone since its effect 
is only now first beginning to be felt. In 
1952 report of! the New York State Com 


mission on School Buildings, it was indicated 





that elementary schoo! enrollments for the 
1951 ’ school vear in the tate ( e no higher 
than in 193¢ ind that there ere over 
1( 10 fewer children in elementary hoo! 
than during the peak year of | High 
school enrollment throughout the state was 


generally at the ) 


Neverthele 


rollment volume 


lowest level reported in 


years de pite this moderate en 


the need for additional clas 


room space has 


ar outstripped our current 
school capacity 

Our element ry S¢ hool popul ition, howeve1 
will rise precipitously in the next few years. 
School boards and planners in this field cannot 
ignore the fact that the 1940-50 decade has 
witnessed a remarkable upswing in the number 
of births throughout the nation, a phenomenon 
that has hardly abated. At its decade peak 


in 1947, about 3,818,000 children were born 


compared with 2,558,000 in 1940, and esti- 
mates of the National Office of Vital Statistics 
place the 1951 total at 3,833,000, an unex 
ceeded all time high. With the postwar en 


rollment crest beginning to reach the entrance 
grade, school construction during the postwar 
years has not only failed to catch up with the 
backlog of deferred demand but has provided 
no cushion for large scale 
creases. In New York City, a long term fore 


cast of grade school enrollments indicates that 


enrollment in 


pupils in grades one through eight are exper ted 
to increase by 160,000 during the period 1951 
60, a gain Of more 
enrollments. An 


ellect’ ol 


than 55 per cent over 


1950 understanding of the 
births should be valuable 
not only in helping determine future cl issroom 
needs 


postwar 


but in underlining the peak or critical 


enrollment years for the elementary 


junior 
ind senior high school grades so that a 


very 
useful flexibility in school plant may be de 


signed to meet the enrollment crest a t 


reache each school level 


Planning Factors in Enrollment 
Forecasts 


The preparation o} enrollment lorecast 


usually begins with an examination of past 


trends in the 
children 


number of resident school-age 


(when this information is available) 
annual births and deaths, enrollments by grade 
and residential construction volume. However 
the intelligent projection of these trends into 
the future based 


mathematical extension of 


cannot be simply on a 


past tendencies 


There may be isolated 


exceptions but 


most 
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communities have dynamic qualities of growth 


and change which must be carefully con- 
idered. Regardless of whether these factors 
ire inherently local, whether they result from 


the relationship of the school district with the 


larger community of which it is part or 
whether they are national in scope, the projec- 
tion of historical data should be 
assumptions concerning the volatile 


elements in the area 


based on 
verifiable 
under consideration. In 
effect, a number of interrelated have 
to be analyzed and assessed if projected data 


are to have a basis in fact 


tactors 


1. A knowledge of trends in births and 
deaths is fundamental in developing school 
enrol!me foreca In th respect, a number 
‘ ptions concerning the probable effect 
of political, social, and economic factors on 

local birth rate should be postu 1. Th 
volve ch national and regional con 

de oO s continued prosperity OF busine 

de 1c, changes in the level of marriages, et 
ind such international elements as_ the pro 
pect ot ir. peace, and “cold” war. In addi 
tion, assumptions regarding future trends in 
the annual number of marriage rate of 
family formation and dissolution, family. size 
and the availability of housing should be macs 
since these factors bear a close relationship 
to the birth level. The effect of in-and-out 


migration on the number of births should be 
studied closely because an influx or departure 
of newly married couples, 


and ethnic 


birth 


racial 


traditionally higher rates 


native whites 


groups with 


than among and similar selec 


tive mobility the cause of a 


patterns may be 
substantial numerical change 
population 


2. If 


ural increases or 


in the school-age 


in-and-out than nat 


decreases have been mainly 


migration rather 


responsible for population changes and if it 
is expected that this 
it in the 
of migration trends and possibilities of the 
should be 


factor will continue to 


be significa 


future, a detailed analysis 


irea undertaken. In many respects 


this is one of the most elusive characteristics 


to formalize. Nevertheless, census data, annual 
resident birth and death information, utility 
records, and similar sources should be used to 
measure past trend The assun ptions regard 


ing future mobility 


with all the major 


will have to be 
that stimulate mi 
the school 


concerned 
factors 
gration 


into or out of district or 


community. These include the quantity and 
availability of vacant land as well as the 
adequacy of housing, transportation, and all 
other community facilities that play a part in 
determining residential mobility. The school 
planner should be particularly sensitive to 
contemplated changes in these local services 
and their possible effect on the volume and 


character of migration. A very significant spur 
to in-migt 


10n | 


an expanding business and 


+ hic h 


mented labor force. Some relevant patterns ol 


industrial economy requires an aug 
past and expected future growth are contained 
in an economic base study 


ivailable 


of the community 
this should be ex 
Contact and consultation with Cham 
Commerce, trade associations, and 
employment services should be maintained to 


and, wherever 
amined 


bers of 






gauge the additions to existing establishments 
ind new plant move-ins 


Changes to Be Anticipated 
The age and racial and ethnic 
in-and-out migrants ought 
determined as 


occupations 


character of future 


to be accurately as po sible 


\ new community may be receiving recently 


formed families with a high proportion of 


preschool age children and a good potential tor 
birth 


Rican 


1 continued high rate. Similarly 


white or Puerto in-mMigration might 
make a substantial difference i 


population of the area 


the child-age 
and even the relation 
ship between family size and different occupa 
that a 
change in the occupational character ot 
force is taking place 

Important physical aspects of the 


be changing and 


tions should be considered if it is cleat 
basi 
the labor 


school 
stimulating trends 


uch will ultimatelv affect the size of the 

0 re, population ome of these can be 

ih the development of new. land 

‘ it the transtorming of a residential 

ea into commercial or industrial district 

or a zoning amendment that allows multi 
family structures in a hitherto single familys 
ho e me ghborhoc d I ven less drastic changes 


) have pronounced etiects on the number of 


childien between the ages of 6 and 15 residing 
community. The impact of a 
urban redevelopment 


new arterial highways 


in the slum 


clearance or program 
transit lines, and similar 
improvements should be carefully analyzed for 
their the future school 
population of the district or area under con 


sideration 


effects on the size of 


+. Since housing trends are a particularly 
sensitive barometer of community growth, en 
rollment should be guided, 1 
part, by the past trends and future possibilitic 


projections 


f residential construction. In the first place, it 


may be possible to ascertain the are 


i ol 
population growth (and, in many instances, ot 
acute school needs) by an examination of the 


comparative rates of dwelling-unit construction 
in various How 


ercised in 


sections of the community 
hould be e 


deriving the projected enrollment pattern in 


ever, considerable care 


those neighborhoods that are rapidly expand 
ing their housing stock since these districts 
may show an early peak and a subsequent 
falling off of school-age children 

In addition to the locational or site a pect 


of the 


characteristics of re 


chool plant, the volume, pace, and 
idential construction bear 
a close relationship to the future total popula 
tion of the area lor example it may be worth 
while to determine the availability of icant 


land that can eloped for housing site 


imily plots is regulated by zoning require 
to the popu ition vg owth 


\W hen 


j lre ti 


of the community can be postulated 


related to the estimated number 


per household or dwelling unit, this informa 


ion should condition the selection of the fore 


cast pattern. Furthermore 
1 tenure 


inant 


the pre don 


type an olf owner hip of newly con 


tructed units are important elements to be 








THE AMERICAN 


Srhool Board Souwnea 


A Guest 


A DANGEROUS 
EDUCATIONAL GROWTH 


DURING the past three years there have 
difficulties in city 
which have caused widespread discussion. 


been school systems 
The exact basis of the problems has not 
the 
side did not seem to relate to the charges 
the other. This both 
on the administrative side of education in 
the 
tendents as 


been clear, and statements from one 


from has been true 


dismissal of several school superin- 


well as in the more strictly 
the 


Sometimes the claim 


educational discussion of context of 
the school curriculum 
that 
mystical 


Von abulary is 


been made what is being done 


kind of 


An esotert 


has 


is a social engineering 


used, with such 


terms as “group dynamics,” “intercultural 


relations,” and many others. Let us try 
to see what is happening 
A Child’s Wise Attitude 

Members of school boards might very 


well bewildered by 


when they 


seem such problems 

But 
wise attitude of the school board member 
is that of the child in the old 
story of the weavers who were weaving a 
golden garment for the fine it 
was not perceptible. When the king put 
on the were, the child’s 
comment, naked!” broke 
the spell 


are to be faced the only 


German 
king, so 


yarment, as it 


“The King is 


Infiltration in Business and 
Government 

The surprising phenomenon is the way 
this identical thing is happening among the 
high and in the 
Federal new 


executives in’ business 


Government. ‘These magi 


cians, engaged by contracts in corpora 
tions and numerous government depart 
causing confusion 


ments, are worse 


confounded. The penetration of business is 
told in an extraordinary book by William 
H. Whyte, Jr., called /s Anybody Listen- 
ing? Let us the 
being “taken in” by the social engineers, 
and perhaps we may 
things that are beginning to happen in 
education 


see how businessman is 


understand some 


Editorial 





“Group Think!” 
The 


‘social 


the 
They accept the pri- 


instruments of this effort 
engineers.” 


are 
macy of the group; the individual is for 
group harmony; the end is the integration 
of the group. “To achieve this integration,” 
says Mr. Whyte. “we must turn to ‘scien- 
tific’ 
dification you enable people to find how 
everyone else is thinking and unthinking, 
and adjust accordingly. In a word group 
think.” To make the idea more specific 
we quote a that might be 
report of an educational 


sé 


techniques. By measurement and co- 


paragraph 
taken from a 


association. 


“To this end a bewildering array of techniques 


and disciplines is being borrowed from. social 
science for one great cumulative assault on the 
perversity of man. There is socio — drama, com 


munication engineering, group action § therapy, 


psychodynamics, group dynamics, spontaneity 
theory and training, role playing, nondirective 
therapy the list grows ever greater. A recent 


addition is social physics — it attempts to apply 
the methods of physics to the study of human 
activities. Human beings, explains a social phys 
icist, are observed though 
were molecules as one social en 
will have this whole thing 
science” (p OS 


objectively, as they 


Soon, perhaps, 
gineer told Fortune, we 
reduced to an absolute 


One sees here the beginnings of the new 
few advanced 
educators have in mind, the terminology of 
which 


education which a most 
has made considerable advance in 
and the ad- 
of which is still camouflaged 


some educational textbooks, 


vocacy 


Participation Does Not Mean 
Democracy 

How does the idea work? Here we hear 
a word much used in 
ministration —- which 
mean “democracy”, teachers must partici 
pate. And the double talk makes “partici- 
pation” mean anything but individualism 
or democracy 


educational ad- 


was thought to 


“Participation” is a phase 
of “group think.” The end is “social inte 
gration,” 

harmony,” 


reduction of 


“social co-operation,” “group 
better interpersonal relations, 
“social tensions,’ adjustment 
to the environment. “One participates, to 
put it another way, that he may partici 
pate.” And again, “By letting others de 
cide, one decides. By subordinating oneself 


to the group, one becomes an individual.’ 








This is called a “logical horror, 


where vulnerable to intelligence,’ as ‘“im- 
pervious as a nightmare.” 
The Idea in 
The Caine Mutiny 
Literature is itself affected by the new 


system. The Caine Mutiny, a best seller 
expresses it in terms of the leader: 
“The idea is, 


a skipper 


oward’ | 


once you get an Incompetent ass 


{described elsewhere as a ‘neurotic 
and it’s a chance of war there’s 
nothing to do but serve him as though he were 
the wisest and best, cover his mistakes keep the 
hip going and bear up. So I have gone all the 
vay around Robin Hood’s barn to arrive at the 
old platitudes, which, I guess, is the process of 
growing up.” 


A strange concept of maturity! 
And the great attraction of the System 
to so many is in Mr. Whyte’s opinion 


“It promises us freedom from moral choice.’ 
“Through the worship of group harmony, buck 
passing a moral decision itself a moral 
ict; the system — as The Caine Mutiny advocates 
attends to these things better than the indi 
vidual and he might as well relax and enjoy it 
No more impalement on the horns of dilem 
No bewildering alternatives, 


becomes 


mas no inner grap 
plings. Measurement. Codification. And the fact 
will make the decision for us.” 

And as to the leader. 

“Instead of the inspired voice of the natural 


instead of ‘in- 
and field work’; 
optimal solutions 


leader, then, ‘polls and surveys’; 
tuition’ ‘tests and 
instead of ‘inspiration’ 
Not ordinary mediocrity, this, but planned, en 
gineered mediocrity and the engineer’s 
jargon is the measure of it. How else, indeed, to 


SE al 5 


social 


measure the immeasurable, to define the indefin 
ible, to explain the incxplicable” (p. 23 
The Common Sense of 
School Boards 

If the foregoing is understood, much 
that has seemed inexplicable in school 


board relations with some few  superin 
tendents, and the “group dynamics” 
“workshops” as 


and 
will be clearer 
\ social philosophy, a relativistic ethics, is 
progressively infiltrating education as it 
has government and large business. School 
board members should understand the 
SYSTEM as outlined in Mr. Whyte’s book 
Is Anybody Listening? or Orwell's 1984 

The thing that has made school boards 
so effective in American life 
itv is to be stated 


terms, 


if one qual 
has been their 
mon sense. This will be challenged on every 
side. But maintaining the simplicity, di 
rectness, and persistence of their common 


com 


sense, school board members will save the 
American school 

mining infiltration 
tions 


from an under 
with the best inten 
that would destroy it for service 


system 


to the kind of America we dream of and 
hope for on the secure foundations of the 
Founding Fathers Kk. A. Fitzpatrick 
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@ Attractive modern design 





large roomy bookbox (18” x 24”) 
strong pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top 
available with lifting lid bookbox. 





@ |deal for classrooms and libraries 
heavy birch plywood bonded with hard maple 
available with large book compartments | 
table top and heights sized for 

every need— kindergarten thru college. 


@ Typing table with strong 
pressed steel pedestals 
solid northern hard maple top (18” x 30”) 
standard table height 27”. 


@ Especially designed for bookkeeping classes 
large book compartment for practice sets 
solid northern hard maple top (22” x 32”) 
standard table height 29”. 


cet eae ee 
@ Swivel chair with 3” height adjustment ~~ 


comfortable saddled seat 











posture forming movable back 


available with casters. 





*Celsyn” finish resists 
marring and scratching. 
Engineered color 


harmony “Suntan,” 


“No One Ever Regretted Buying Quality” 


PROT vcece nincersree: ipsa 
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Color for the School Plant Interior 







Ill 


In starting a program of redecoration with 
olor a number of procedures are possible 
and no one method is equally appropriate for 
all area It is considered best to involve 
i the pI inning ill person to be ile ted 
Iwo ways of ech illy defining the task are 
neluded here because both adhere at least 
partially to that principle. Each possesse 
pomts which will be helptul in most situations 

In St. Paul, Minn.,* the tant superin 
tendent in charge of busine iffairs made 
nspection trip to other ectior of the 
country. Upon his return, a citizens advisory 
committee wa issemblec The school prin 
cipal held key po tion rn) j 0 re 
held with teache particularly those of art 
science (physics), and home economi and 
with custodian 

John S. Warren® recommends a step-wise 
proces The teacher should discu color 
schemes with pupils of respective roon 
choosing those considered to be most de 
quate. Small committees of teachet then 
would take the result tudy and revise the 
\ final committee for the school could meet 
with the administrator and his staff officers 
to make the last election Those would be 


turned over to a competent interior decorator 
who has specialized in school decoration 
Undoubtedly the 
cellent educational 
they will genuine interest in 
ind appreciation for the final product if they 
have a part in the 
ilone may not be 


selection provides an ex 
opportunity for the chil 
dren have a 
determination. Teacher 
ible to give the nece ir 
choices 

proposal 


yperatively by administrators 


guidance toward proper however \ 


rather extensive array of made co 
ind committee 
from which the stu 


better than 


ol parent ind teachers 
dents elect may be 
tudent tart fresh 

It 4 


having the 


expensive to make change once paint 
ing and/or other revision ire completed 
Hence working out the color cheme in 


miniature is a good plan, especially if 
departures are being made 


IV 


Attention is demanded by 


radical 


many items be 


fore a color plan is ad ypted lor an area 
Beauty must be an outgrowth of utility 
Surely without function beauty in empty 
ind) shallow” thing the guilt that hang 
heavy on many chool buildings of decade 


or so ago in the form of costly 


ind embellishment 
gal and honest 
nation,’” 


which contradict the fru 


virtues ol i democratic 


‘M Pleason Color For Scho« l 
AMERICAN ScHoor Boarp JouRNAL Jan., 1948 
®SJohn S. Warren The Crusade For Color AMrRK 

Hoon Boarp JouRNAL, Jan., 1945, p. 4 
*Faber “Color Must Be Functiona Vation 


Planning 


Birren 


Schools, Dec., 1942, p 9 


72 


idor nents 





Gerald Firth 





hat } 
That creed of 


Faber Birren, famous color 


consultant 


ind author, is the essential foun 

dation for the remainder of this section. The 

complex considerations have been isolated 

here although in actual practice they ire 
eparably enmeshed 

Emotional or Psychological Effect. 

Psychological experimentation on the color 


preferences of children, men and women have 
ot been highl successful. Most of these 
experiments were concerned with small areas 


of color, the preferences for which do not 
ond with those for large areas like the 
choolroom. Our experience that 
1 color chosen from a small paint sample 
card appears much weaker when we apply it 
to a big object or a wall 


corres 


own shows 


For genuine color preference it is 
have the general impression of the 

floors, wall 
the Gestalt if you pl ise. The 
of the schoolroom is far mort 
parts it Is a 
environment 


necessary to 
whole scheme 
ceilings, windows, and draperies 
interior decoration 
than its individual 
deliberat ps chological 
which can be created and _ utilized 
for the best of educational results.’ 


unity a 


The obvious implication is that each room 
must be considered as a single entity. Each 
respective interior must be thought of as a 
shape and not in terms of several flat surfaces 

Comfortable and Sufficient Lighting. 
Color gives reality to light. The interrelation- 
ship of the two is evident from Ickis’ observa- 
tion that the “reaction of a human being to 
dependent, first, upon the ability of 
the individual to see colors. The second con 

deration is the color pigmentation of the 
from which color sensation is derived 


color 1s 


object 
rhird is the color quality or spectral composi 
tion of the light helping to produce the color 
sensation 

There can be no denial that proper illumina 
tion is essential to make any color pattern 
effective. However, Hynds® declares the New 
York City program actually evolved 
from three educational objectives; i.e. (1) to 
cheerful environment, (2) to pro 
vide optimum visual efficiency and comfort 
and (3) to provide reflecting qualities for 
lighting efficiency. Light is implicit in every 
item 

\ large 


Sutter 


color 


create a 


percentage of our school children 
from eye defects. In addition, the 
posture disturbances possessed by about 3( 
per cent of pupils are attributed 
at least in part, to abuse of the eyes and 
physical etforts to see clearly. Students seated 


average 


it desks toward the inner side of a classroom 
may receive only one-seventh or one-eighth 
the amount of light on desks adjacent to 
Warren Pp. cit., p. 42 
*"L. S. Ickis Color Change With Lighting,’ Nations 
h 1943, p. 36 


ools, Apr 
Harold D. Hynds, “Right Use Of Color In The Class 
om AMERICAN Boarp JourNat, Aug., 1944 


SCHOOL 









= 


yy excessive glare trom the 


Walls pose a different 


schools depend heavily on i 
Not only does the ordinary 
lamp provide a warmer color 


tubes, which produce higher 
have the same effect 
on the same colors 
The white fluorescent 
light of about the same color temperature 
blue-bulb daylight 
may be used with cool tones in 
locations and is quite suitable with neutr 


tube, which emit 


rhe light from a daylight fluorescent 
ipproaches that from an overcast northern 
sky. Any color that blends with natural day 
may be desirable 
the neutral and 


shades will be “grayed 


general lighting installations is the soft 
Giving approximately the same color of light 
as that obtained from regular filament lamps 
with an emphasis on pink and blue, the soft 
white tube is likely to produce an unfavorable 
effect on light tans and yellow greens 


blurs will be produced, th 


should walls reflect 


As mentioned earlier, warm colors 
Other hues having the same re 


into the room, thereby tending t 
balance excess warmth from artific 


The ideal seeing condi 


ing is equal to or slightly lower 
irea of visual concentration - 
Many thus feel th 
be stained dark 
a finished color nearer white 

Also, light walls may defeat good visit 
by heightening contrasts in rooms wit 





fairly deep tones may be demanded 
walls if glare is to be reduced and the 
assisted in adjustment. 
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triple the life of your school desks 
with Norcor’s 
NORCOR’S PLASTIC 


cuneacen pesx rors ©» eSk Top Replacement Program 


have You can add many years of life to those old desks by replacing thei: 


battered and scarred tops with new “Mark Price” Plastic Surfaced Desk 
Plastic Surface Tops. Virtually “student proof”, Norcor’s “Mark Price” tops have a 
$9-9t> Belensed Plrweed Core hard melamine plastic surface almost impossible to scratch, mar or stain 
W Uniform, Low Light Reflective bonded to 11 ply balanced plywood. ey . 
Shiai With a simulated blond birch, low reflective finish, these desk tops provide 
a perfect working surface and modernize the appearance of your classroom. 
V Attractive, Modern Blond You can save money with the Norcor Desk Top Replacement 
Program. Write for complete information today! 


, “Student Proof’ Melamine 


Birch’’ Appearance 


NORCOR’S POSTURE-CORRECT, FUNCTIONAL SCHOOL SEATING 


NORCOR Tubular Steel Desks and Chairs, posture 
correct in design, provide sturdy strength and ver 
satility in use. Available in a complete range of 
sizes, for use from kindergarten to college. 


NORCOR 500 Series Desk Chairs, sturdy and hand- 
some in design, posture-correct, non-tipping, with 
desk top that adjusts forward and up simultane 
ously. Write for illustrated literature! 


oN ae NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., Inc., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


FACTORIES: GREEN BAY AND GILLETT, WIS., PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 
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..-WITH UNIQUE SPENCER DESIGNS! 





4 rp 


SPENCER’S 


UNIQUE DIVIDED 


L-W BOILER 


SBI sizes: 3,500 tO 42,500 SQ. FT. STEAM (H) 


PROBLEM #1 

Installation of a large boiler in an exist- 
ing building with narrow basement 
entrance. 


SOLUTION: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Divided in half, this boiler can be moved 
easily through narrow doorways. Though 
its two watertight sections can be moved 
in separately, they need no welding for 
installation. 


PROBLEM #2 

Boiler installation in new building where 
high excavation costs make low base- 
ment ceiling imperative. 


SOLUTION:: 

Spencer's Divided L-W Boiler. 

Nearly 25% lower than conventional fire- 
box boilers, this boiler fits into lower 
ceilinged basements... saves costly 
excavation. 





Other time-tested advantages 
of Spencer's L-W Boiler 

It’s self-cleaning. It’s faststeaming 

due to special staggering of fire 

tubes. It can be quickly converted 

from hand to mechanical firing. 
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Proble 


PROBLEM #3 
For smaller installations, provide a de- 
pendable heating boiler at low cost! 


































SOLUTION: 

Spencer's new “C” Boiler. 

A commercial boiler that sells close to 
residential prices, Spencer's “C” Series is 





your answer to the cost problem. Similar 

design to Spencer’s heavy-duty com- 
mercial units, the new “C” contains two 
complete passes of fire tubes and is avail- 
able with standard 15” base or extra base 


heights at nominal charge. 








Other outstanding features 
of the “C” Boiler 
Water-cooled precision-grou nd 
flue and fire-door frames, equipped 


with ss cuiae Ge SPENCER “¢” BOILERS 


doors; extra-heavy steel - plate For Motels, Schools, Churches, Apartments 


Commercial and Industrial Buildings 


for rapid heat transfer. Ge Capacity Range: 1100 to 5000 sq, ft. steam net rating 


smokeboxes; staggered boiler tubes 


1760 to 8000 sq. ft. water net rating 











For any heating problem—Spencer offers 
a complete line of heating boilers, for For specifications and more information about 
every building, for every fuel. For more Spencer's many lines of boilers: 


information about Spencer products de- 
~-----CLIP AND MAIL------ - 










| 
| 


signed to give top performance on any job, r 

use the coupon at right. | Spencer Heaters, Dept. SB-2-4 
l Lycoming Division 

| AVCO Manufacturing Corp. | 

| Williamsport, Pennsylvania | 

| Dear Sirs | 

| Please send me specifications and additional information on | 

| the boilers checked off below | 

Spencers *¢ Series | 

HEATER Spencer's Divided L-W Series | 

%, LYCOMING DIVISION a? Spene er’s Other Commercial Boiler Lines | 

“lams yw | { 

Porr peNn® | Messe _ - 

Position ay, i ~~ — a 2 | 

] a ne ee eee = | 

| Address_ a | 

{ | 

| .  —_———a one __ tate | 

{ 
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COLOR FOR THE CLASSROOM biends with the walls (and also creates the 
illusion of a larger room). 

Safety. Some colors have specific tasks as 
lack chalkboards are bad. If they are symbols for safety hazards. Yellow and orange 


Continued from page 

























etained, they should be surrounded by deep are probably the best hues employed to denote 
tones instead of light ones so as to reduce danger. Even color-blind people are not con 
contrast and minimize visual shock. Writing fused by them and, if they are used con 
surfaces of a softer hue, such as tinted glass sistently, students and adults alike will 
which occupy a smaller area will improve develop a consciousness of danger in their 
lighting and make possible lighter colors in presence which painted warning signs can 
the room. Some space formerly allotted to not duplicate 

the blackboard may be filled with poster Because yellow possesses the greatest visi 
board painted the same color as the rest of _ bility, it has been chosen to mark stumbling 
the wall. This surface will serve for bulletins tripping, striking, or falling threats. Painting 
ind displays 1 yellow band on the top and bottom risers 

rhe finish of woodwork should not contrast often reduces accidents on stairs 

with the color scheme. The wood trim is less Orange is allocated to objects or working 






conspicuous when painted a color which parts that might cut, crush. shock, burn, or 














Hlamiltor. 


equipment. 


standard items or 
built-to-order 































































Hlamikton. plans. 
detailed layouts for every 
specific requirement 









































Have created the finest school 
laboratories in the country! 














































































































Now, before planning your school laboratory, find out more about 
Hamilton equipment. Consult a Hamilton Engineer for free planning 
service. In short, write us today. There's no obligation—just lots 
of competent help! 


























LABORATORY EQUIPMENT DiviSiOn 


Hamilton. 
Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


At the A.A.S.A. Convention, Booths H, 12, 14, 16 & 18 



















otherwise cause serious injury, as in the 
machine and woodsheps 

Green, the accepted symbol of safety, 
should distinguish first aid and gas mask 
cabinets, stretchers and similar equipment 

Red should signify fire protection apparatus 
exclusively, never danger. 

Blue tags serve as a warning that a machine 
or device requires repair and should not be 
operated. Painting switch control boxes blue 
provides a reminder that caution should be 
observed in handling starting or stopping 
levers. 

White should designate aisles, safety lanes 
rubbish containers, and places where the 
latter should be placed. It is considered the 
final color for safety 

Good lighting and high standard house 
keeping are essential to safety 

Activity in the Area. The rooms within 
1 school plant differ as to function and 
therefore lend themselves to different color 
schemes. All should bear relationship to the 
total pattern of the building but the varia 
tions within that boundary are virtually 
limitless 

One further point concerning classrooms 
must be added. Most pupils are usually 
seated facing in one direction. If the front 
end of the room is painted a slightly softer 
ind deeper tone than the back and _ side 
walls, the appearance ol the teacher, charts 
ind materials will be improved because it is 
easier for the eye to see lightness against 
darkness than vice versa. Good colors for 
end walls include medium blue-greens, soft 
grayish blues deep peach or rose tones 


Birren suggests “a medium blue-green end 
wall may have pale blue-green side walls 
where a more vigorous effect is wanted. The 


deep peach or rose end wall may be used 


with warm tones on side walls, or comple 
mentary tints, such as pale green or blue 
One impressive device is to color rear and 
side walls in a light pearl gray. This tone 
being neutral, will lend itself to almost any 
end wall treatment.” 

Sometimes, entrance doors are used to 
trike the color keynote to the rooms, each 


} 


CIN pa nted a different hue 

Visitors as well as pupils receive their first 
! 

impression of the school from the entrance 


vavs, foyers, and corridors. Hence these are 
extremely important. White may be utilized 
to provide 1 bright irea as one enter to 
facilitate adjustment of the eyes to the ser 

gloom (as compared to outdoors ) The Tove! 


should be one of the most decorative areas 
in the building. Besides affording comfort 


hould be educative Display cabinet nay 
be used for exhibits as well as in the corri- 
dors. According to many decorator the 


color schemes of the corridors may be em 
ployed as an inductive medium to the more 
pleasing patterns ol the rooms. Light l 
portant and bright colors are recommended 
since nobody stavs in the corridors for an 
extended period of time 

The gymnasium is the logical place for 
colors a shade or two cooler than those ap 
plied to a similar sized room with a purpose 
other than physi il exertion. The same may 
be true of a home-economics room which be 
comes. overheated 

Stimulating yellows and reds are 


ipproprl 


*Birren Functionalism With Color Nation .) 
May, 1947. p. 4 
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FOLDING PEDESTAL 
BANQUET TABLES 















WRITE FOR CATALOG 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 











THE ARISTOCRAT OF ALL 
FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 











ea 


LINE 
COMPLETE 
OF FOLDING CHAIRS 





DIRECT PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 
TO SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, 

CHURCHES AND ALL CHASSIS 

ORGANIZATIONS “Built like 


a Bridge” 


MONROE TRUCKS FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHER'S 
FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS FOLDING TABLES 


Store and handle Folding Tables 
and Chairs easily, quickly 
with Monroe Trucks. 






























There’ll be more class interest, bet- ooreceen§5 
ter control when Teacher sits with . ) 
the class. (See seating chart at [ J 
right.) Table fully adjustable from i fim ] 
20 to 30 inches. Lid LJ 











By moving and storing Folding Tables and Chairs ADJUSTABLE HEI HT TABLE 
on Monroe Trucks, two men can clear a room six 


times more rapidly than when the tables and 


chairs are carried by hand. Table Truck No. TS 
illustrated above. 
() / Mi 
My Hh Chair Truck No. TSC trans- 
| 2 
4 


ports and stores up to 40 For use in the Kinde rgarten or Intermediate Grades at 
chairs, depending on make. any he ‘ight, 20” to 30”. When extended to full 30” may 


Hi) be used with other tables for adult di 
j RE: ) “siz pe usec wi 10 er abies or adu ainners, 
eee 2 =. =“ 


WRITE FOR NEW 1954 
CATALOG WITH TABLES 
IN FULL COLOR AND 
CURRENT DISCOUNTS 












Transport Truck No. 
TF. Twelve Monroe 
Tables on Truck stack 
only 29” high. 















THE Alon T'0C@ 


6 CHURCH ST. 








GC ompany 


COLFAX, IOWA 
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COLOR FOR THE CLASSROOM 


Concluded from page 76) 


ate for 4 music room whereas a quiet library 
should be done in greens and blues 

The cafeteria may use peach, the most 
appetizing of all light colors. Displays of art 
work by students and wall murals add to 
the appeal while draperies may serve a 
double purpose by also helping minimize noise 
Servers dressed in smocks, possibly designed 
ind made by the science classes 
match the 
room are 


domestic 
general 
eliective 


which scheme of the 
also 
Sott 


desirable lor school 
hould be a_ neutral 


blue greens ire 
workshops. Machinery 
vray with the working finished in 


oft buff and dangerous portions appropriately 


part 





A: bbb Bn. ae 1S tg 


marked. Such unimportant equipment as 
benches, racks, and shelving may also be 
painted gray so not to cause undue dis 


traction. 

Often a person is harassed by brightness 
ind/or motion on the boundaries of his vision 
A shield contrasting in color with the task 
may be erected to block out such disturbances 


Other suggestions are soft bluish walls in 
drafting rooms; gray, green, blue, or sand 
for a dignified office 

Size of Room. Color may alter the size 


is walls seem to recede 
Rooms smaller than standard may 
be finished in a lighter color to 
illusion of greater space ind 
be made to appear sm 


of a room by illusion 
or idy ince 
create the 
large room 


may iller through the 


ipplic ition of darker colors 


William Nottingham High School; Syracuse, New York 


Consulting Engineer - Cedric R. Acheson 


ELECTROSIG 





for 
PHYSICS 
CHEMISTRY 
ELECTRONICS Current 


GENERAL SCIENCE 
ELECTRIC SHOP 
BIOLOGY — PHYSIOLOGY 


tors or 








outlet. 
different 





cost. 


tories, write: 


local Representatives 





os well as name of 


Structural Engineer - Robert Floyd 


For full information on how modern 
use these Electro-Sig Panels in their Science Labora- 





es, 4 an 8 
a 6 


in Major 


institutions now 


Architects 


Vedder and Curtin, A.1.A. 


The New MIRACLE in Science 
Selected for and Installed in this fine, new High School 


Electro-Sig is a complete, multi-power, multi- 
circuit; variable voltage electrical supply and dis- 
tribution system. 

Instantly provides regulated and filtered Direct 
and 
quired voltage, without batteries, motor genera- 
portable apparatus. 
fractions of volts available at every student’s table 
Each circuit supplied with the same or a 

voltage. 


Alternating Current at every 


It also supplies several times the power output of 
the outmoded, limited battery types, and at a lower 


SAFE — STABLE — MODERN — ECONOMICAL — RELIABLE 
In the last 2!5 years, Electro-Sig has been selected 
by more than 200 high schools and colleges through- 
out the United States. 


ELECTROSIG 
¥ CORPORATION 


4536 Main Street 
Buffalo 21, N. Y 


Cities Write for the of one 


using Electro-Sig Ponels No 


name 


Obligation 


re- 


Adequate power in 


high schools 


nearest you, 






Structure. Outcroppings and the floor plan 
of each room must be considered and out- 
standing features used to advantage. Even 
where rooms are of identical dimensions and 
floor arrangements, sufficient distinction can 
be given to e8sure children they are really 
being promoted to new and distinct quarters 

Exposure. A room with a north or north 
eastern exposure may have warm buff walls 
while one on the south or west has blue or 
green and one on the east a green or gray 

Climate. A room with the same exposure 


e.g., to the north, might be buff in Maine 
vet green in southern Texas. 

View. A room with windows which face 
i red brick wall would be done in a cool 


tone, a neutral gray for instance, whereas a 
slightly warmer color could be adopted if the 
view were of trees and their shadows 

Equipment or Furnishings, Furnishings 
for school buildings are in a transition at the 
time. They should be developed fron 
the pupils’ needs and decorated to blend with 
he room’s particular color scheme. 

Exposed mechanical equipment, radiators 
grills, ventilators, and unit 


resent 


heaters should 


kewise be finished to be as inconspicuous as 
possible, merging with the wall or back 
ground. Picture frames, map cases, and suct 


should ilso become part of the color harmony 

Maintenance and Operation. Although 
sulficient must be deal 
vith the economy 


ls that paints be purchased in fairly 


colors available to 


foregoing considerations 


d mana 


large quantities. It is therefore necessary t« 
place some limitation on the number of dif 
ferent tones 

Color materials necessarily should — be 
elected for reasonable durability and clean 
ibil ty 






Materials now available for use in provid 
ng colorful school plant nteriors are 10 
limited to paints alone 

There is an effective place for woods of 
different kinds, floor coverings, tile, glass 
brick, tinted glass, wallpapers, drapes, and 
murals 

7 
COMING CONVENTIONS 

Feb. 2-4. Minnesota School Board Assn., Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis. Secretary William A 
Wettergren, Box 367, St. Peter, Minn. Exhibit 


Mr. Wettergren. 206 

Feb, 11-13. National School Boards Assn 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J 
Secretary: Edward M. Tuttle, 450 E. Ohio St 


Chicago 11. No exhibits. 1200. 
Feb. 1 ] {merican Assn. of School Admin 
trator Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City 


Secretar) Dr. Worth McClure, 1201 16th St 


N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


Exhibit Richare 

Carpent 

War. 14-1 Louisiana School Board issn 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orlean secretal I 
». Thatcher, Box § University Station, Bator 
Roug 

Var. 17. Kentucky School Boards Assn., Col 
lege of Educ., Univ f Ky Lexington. Secretary 
L. E. Meece, 171 Cherokee Park, Lexington 1 
No exhibits. 606 

Var. 1 National Citizens Commi n 
Public Schoo's, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
Secretary: Leo Perlis, Natl. Dir. National CIO 
Comm. Serv 1776 Broadway, New York 19 
Exhibits: Cecil Hartung and Maurice D. Bement 


645 Midland Bank Bld 
2 W. Jefferson St 


, Minneapolis, Minn., ane 


Louisville 


Kv. 2000 
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EVERY MODERN STADIUM ADVANTAGE 


wits PITTSBURGH - DES MOINES 
STEEL DECK GravrdsTands 


Middletown’'‘s Barnitz Field, in the forefront of 
today's fine high school stadium developments, 
features two Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstands with a combined seating capacity 
of 10,000. Enclosed areas under the weather 
tight decks provide team dressing and locker 
facilities, storage and other useful services. Low 
in first cost, low in maintenance, long in useful 
life, these safe, handsome units typify the unique 
values in Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Deck 
Grandstand design and construction. Write for 


our descriptive Grandstand brochure 


PITTSBURGH’DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Offices at: 
PITTSBURGH (25) 3429 Neville Island _ 928 Tuttle Street 
NEWARK (2), .. . 296 industrial Office Bidg. 1228 Praetorian Bidg 
CHICAGO (3), . 1219 First National Bank Bidg. 519 Lane Street 
LOS ANGELES (48) 6399 Wilshire Bivd. 618 Alviso Road 





Adaptable, Economical 


HEYWOOD-! 
|WAKEFIELD 


it Ad 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular 
Steel School Furniture 




























Table-Desk S 1039 OF 
(in nine graded sizes) 
and All-Purpose Chair 
S 915 (in eight 
graded sizes). 





Table-Desk S 1040 LL 
with enclosed book 
box. In nine 
graded sizes. 







Tablet Arm Chair S 817 
—a comfortable unit 








Tablet Arm Chair 
S 819 TA—an ideal 
unit for High School 
and College classes. 


for lecture hall or 
classroom. 





Movable Desk and 
Chair Unit S 501 LL for 
primary and elementary 





classrooms. In seven 
graded sizes. 





Movable Study-Top Chair 
Unit S 501 STBR—for 
classrooms from Junior High 





through College. 
In seven graded sizes. 
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Adaptable, Economical © 


EST. 1826 


The ORIGINAL Tubular - 
Steel School Furniture 


















Table S 967 with 


damage-resistant 












Table S 962— 


versatile unit for 





plastic top. For 
cafeterias, 









Kindergartens, 


domestic science cafeterias, libraries, 


rooms and special classrooms 


special-purpose 
rooms. In 36 


and many other uses. 


In 36 graded sizes. 
graded sizes. 





TC 700 Auditorium 
Seat with coil spring 


seats and comfortable TC 613 Tablet-Arm 
padded back. Chair for use 
whenever 


auditorium must 
also serve as 


lecture hall. 


All on display at the Heywood-Wakefield Exhibit at 
the American Association of School Administrators 


Convention—aATLANTIC CITY « FEBRUARY 13th-18th 
BOOTHS: D-35, D-37, D-39 and D-41 






Heywood -Wakefield + School Furniture Division - Gardner, Mass. and Menominee, Mich. 
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Where Lighting Keeps Pace With 


MODERN SCHOOL PLANNING 





























































































































New Sylvania IC Fluorescent Fixtures meet high- 
est standards of new Thomas Jefferson Junior 
High School, Clairton, Penna. 












Notice the soft, well-diffused light provided by 
these Sylvania IC Low-Brightness Fluorescent 
Fixtures in this modern classroom installation. 
Architect; Joseph Hoover, Hoover Bidg., Pitts- 
burg, Penna. Electrical Engineer: Elwood S. 
Towers, Investment Bldg., Pittsburgh 














Ih planning this handsome new 
junior high school, educational author- 
ities, architects, and lighting engineers 
agreed that the new Sylvania IC Low- 
Brightness Fluorescent Fixtures met their strict requirements for uniform light 
distribution, quick easy installation, low maintenance, and attractive appear- 
ance. The 40-watt T-17 low-brightness lamps minimize reflected glare, and the 
excellent 42° crosswise shielding shields the lamps from direct view. 





A letter from the Supervising Principal reads in part: “We at West 
Jefferson Hills Joint Schools are well pleased with the lighting perform- 
ance of Sylvania’s IC Fixtures. | am certain that these low-brightness units, 
with their removable side panels, will eliminate many of our maintenance 
problems and save us time and money through the years.” 


Let us give you full information concerning the many advantages of Sylvania’s 
new line of IC Fluorescent Fixtures. For illustrated folder simply address 
Sylvania, Dept. 4X-1102, today! 


“SYLVANLA 


Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 

















in Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd, University Tower Bldg. St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. @ 


LIGHTING - RADIO - ELECTRONICS - TELEVISION 


















A resolution of the state board of education 
of Florida, authorizing the issuance of bonds to 
finance the cost of capital outlay projects for 
school purposes in certain counties, payable solely 
from motor vehicle license taxes distributable to 
such counties under the school capital outlay 
amendment to the Florida constitution, was in 
all respects proper. F.S.A. const. art. 12, §18 
(a, e) State v. State Board of Education, 67 
Southern reporter 2d 627, Fla. 

Provisions of the state statutes regulating 
school bond elections are mandatory if invoked 
before such election, but will be construed as 
directory after such election, in the absence of 
statutory provision to contrary, if failure to fully 
comply with such statutes does not affect the 
results of such an election.— Keyes v. Class B 
School Dist. No. 421 of Valley County, 261 
Pacific reporter 2d 811, Idaho. 

In an action for injury sustained by a student 
when she fell while about to descend steps in 
the school auditorium, which step she had shortly 
theretofore ascended, the evidence failed to es- 
tablish that the defendant board has_ been 
negligent in constructing or maintaining the 
steps, and there was no evidence that the student 
had exercised any care in preparing to descend 
and in descending the steps. — Steele v. Board of 
Education oy New York, 124 NYS. 2d 899, 
N. Y. App. Div. 


Teachers 

The Teachers’ Tenure Law should receive a 
liberal construction to effect its general plan as 
an act designed to promote the public interest 
O.C.L.A. §§ 111-2301, 111-2320.— Lomasson v. 
School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah County, 261 Pa- 
cific reporter 2d 860, Ore 

The test of tenure for teachers under the 
Teachers’ Tenure Law is not made contingent 
upon the kind of position they are selected to 
fill, that is, regular or temporary, but rather upon 
the regularity of their employment, if not proba- 
tionary, and the successive years of such employ- 
ment. O.C.L.A. §§ 111-2304, 111-2307 Loma 
on v. School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah County, 
261 Pacific reporter 2d 860, Ore. 

Permanent status under the Teachers’ Tenure 
Law does not impose upon a school district a 
duty to employ continuously a teacher with 
that rating when the board determines, in an 
exercise of good faith, that the teacher’s services 
must be discontinued because of the demands 
of economy or because of a lack of pupils 
O.C.L.A. §§ 111-2304, 111-2307.— Lomasson v 
School Dist. No. 1, Multnomah County, 261 Pa 
cific reporter 2d 860, Ore 

The fact that the creation of community unit 
school districts, pursuant to a statute authorizing 
the organization of contiguous and compact ter- 
ritory into a community unit school district, re- 
sulted in loss of territory to an existing high 
school district and common school district, leaving 
the latter districts with assessed valuation too low 
to enable them to maintain a school or pay 
tuition based upon their per capita cost of educa- 
tion elsewhere, did not deprive children residing 
in the latter district of the right to receive free 
education guaranteed by the constitution Peo- 
ple ex rel. Warren v. Drummet, 114 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 364, 415 Ill. 411. 
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Showers Can Be Trusted 


Caf FREEPORT, ILL., JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Double Safety of 4] [TEE 


sine inihsaiatiaaatai tttte Thermostatic WATER MIXERS 


Are Individually Controlled by ss . 
Powers Thermostatic Water Mixers makes them SAFE against scalding 


° and sudden shots of cold or hot water caused by 


Just ONE Shower ACCIDENT @ PRESSURE oz @ TEMPERATURE 


may cost many times more 
than POWERS mixers. fluctuations in water supply lines. 


e No Shower is Safe Without this Double Protection— Powers ther- 


10 to 20% Water Saving. No need mostatic water mixers always hold the shower temperature 
to get out of shower and readjust it because constant wherever the bather wants it. They are completely 
of fluctuating water temperatures. automatic. Failure of cold water instantly shuts off shower. 
Delivery temperature is thermostatically limited to 115° F. 





For Utmost Comfort, Safety and Economy Install Powers Mixers @ Write for Bulletin 365 


Established in 1891 e THE POWERS REGULATOR COMPANY ¢« SKOKIE, ILL. © Offices in Over 50 Cities 
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CHOOL FINANCE 
AND TAXATION 






SCHOOL EXPENDITURES 
DOUBLED 






Since 1941 total 


have 


school expenditures in New 
York State more than doubled. The per 
cent of ranged from 70 per cent in 
New York City to over 200 per cent in school 
districts other than city school districts. In the 
city school districts increase of 
about 86 per 







increase 







there was an 





cent 













For the state as a whole, the per cent of 
current expenditures for teachers’ salaries was 
76 in 1920, and 71 in 1952. For the state, 


excluding New York City, the decrease was 71 
per cent to 66 per cent. This general decrease 
is attributed to the increased percentages ior 
instructional exclusive of teachers’ sal- 
ary, auxiliary agencies, and other fixed charges 
The percentages for general control, operation, 
and building maintenance decreased slightly. 

In the state, between 1940 and 1952, the 
average total expenditure per pupil increases 
109 per cent from $186 to $338. In cities there 
was a 98 per cent increase from $191 to $379. 
In villages, the amount rose from $184 to $411, 
or 124 per cent. In the supervisory districts 
there was a rise of 137 per cent, from $167 to 
$398 


service, 


— SM 


FURNITURE IS 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 



























































































































Your particular problems call for a 
completely fresh approach by Sheldon, as 
has each of thousands of other successful 
installations. Starting with a thorough 
grasp of your needs and a wealth of 
resources, Sheldon mixes sound planning 
principles with a fluid resourcefulness 
to achieve in your behalf educationally- 
correct patterns of fine, hard-action 
furniture units that set the scene 

for effective teaching. 



































Sn 

















84 


























&. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. 
MUSKEGON : 


MICHIGAN 





FOR HIGH-SCHOOL SHOPS, LABORATORIES, HOMEMAKING ROOMS, AND STUDIOS 





The increase in average current expenditures 
wer pupil was 121 per cent for the state ($155 
to $344); in cities, t13 per cent ($162 to 
$345); in villages, 153 per cent ($141 to $358). 
The greatest increase in per pupil expenditures 
(1940-52) was in transportation and auxiliary 
services (249 per cent). The next highest was 
in instructional expenses and teachers’ salaries 
(196 per cent). 


ERIE INCREASES ITS BONDING 


LIMIT 

Like many cities in the United States the prop- 
erty of Erie, Pa., residents has not been assessed 
at 100 per cent of its true value. Even new homes 
have been assessed at around 75 per cent of 
their current value. This has meant that both the 
person with an expensive home and the one with 
a modest home were paying reduced taxes. 

Several years ago attention was called to the 
inequity of the situation and steps were taken by 
the school board to reassess all taxable property 
at its current market value. The reassessment 
brought out numerous inequities due to the 
growth in value of land and buildings in certain 
areas and also the reduction in values due to 
obsolescence and other influences. The new assess- 
ments have actually reduced some taxes but have 
generally caused a rise in the total tax collections. 
As a result, the Erie school district can bond itself 
legally for the money they need for a complete 
building program to extend through the next 
several years. 


SCHOOL BOND ISSUES 


During the month of November, 1953, school 
bonds were sold in the amount of $125,110,000. 
The average interest rate was 2.60 per cent for 
20 bonds. 

The largest issues were in: 


Alabama $ 2.620,000 Michigan $ 2,709,000 
California 4,888,000 Minnesota 4,871,000 
Colorado 5,216,000 New Jersey 4,897,000 
Connecticut § 047,000 New York 11,372,000 
Florida 15,900,000 North Carolina 20,750,000 
Kansas 2,927,500 Pennsylvania 10,435,000 
Maryland 9,988,000 Texas 3,998 000 








SCHOOL BONDS 
% Bonds amounting to $2,659,000 were sold by 
the school board of Rockville Centre, L. I., N. Y. 
The interest rate amounted to 2.8 per cent. The 
proceeds of the bonds will be used for the con- 
struction of a new senior high school and the 


modernization of the present high school for 
junior high school purposes. 
% The Schodack Central School District of 


Castleton-on-Hudson, N. Y., has approved bond 
issues of $930,000 for a junior-senior high school 
building and $220,000 for an addition to the 
senior high school to serve the elementary grades. 

¥% Hamilton, Ohio. The voters have approved a 
bond issue of $700,000 for the construction of a 
20-room elementary school. A new senior high 
school building costing $900,000 was completed 
and occupied in 1952. 

% In Parma, Ohio, the voters have approved a 
resubmitted $3,500,000 bond issue and a 7-mill 
operating levy. 

% The citizens of Bedford, Ohio, approved an 
$800,000 school bond issue and a 3-mill additional 
operating levy. An elementary building costing 
$400,000 was completed in 1953. 


%& San Rafael, Calif. A million-dollar bond 


issue has been approved by the voters for new 
school construction. 
¥% Campbell, Calif. The voters of the Campbell 
Union High School District have approved a bond 
issue of $2,500,000. 
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BOSTON KS 

















BOSTON Pencil Sharpeners in your classroom 
assure that all the possible good is gotten from the 
pencils you purchase. Equipped with Speed Cutters, 
Bostons last longer under heavy duty. 

Have you ever examined the Boston Speed Cutters? 
Note the 6 extra cutting edges on these twin milling 
all steel cutters. Here is the decisive reason to choose 
BOSTON EXCL =n for your School. Here is 
25% longer life — 25% more school service. 





BOSTON L Take the stand and receptacle of the Boston Pencil 


Sharpeners. Again you see a carefully designed prod- 
uct. The metal receptacle giving a greater capacity 
for the chips and the stand of scientific shock resist- 
ing material and design providing the stamina to 
withstand classroom abuse. 

INSIST UPON BOSTONS because they are the 
modern pencil sharpeners, with features that make 
your school budget go farther. 


Send for your copy of 
Pencil Sharpeners by 
James W. Fitch, B.A. 
Degree from Harvard College. Master of Busi- 


ness administration from Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 



















































It will be of great service to you in specifying 
Boston Pencil Sharpeners for your School. 


AAT 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


The BIG name in 


Pencil Sharpeners. 






Backed by 1 year Guarantee. 








SPECIFY BOSTONS FOR “TROUBLE-FREE” PENCIL SHARPENERS 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


EST. 1899 * Also manufacturers of Speedball Pens and Products * Hunt Pens 





BOSTON RANGER 
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Functional beauty of Weldwood products is the keynote fhis rich-looking auditorium in the South School features 
here. Bire h Weldwood built ins are bac ked by fir Weldwood. white oak Weldwood on the walls. For new schools or 
Kye crate ceiling is also of fir Weldwood. South School modernizing old ones Weldwood hardwoods are a low-cost 
New Canaan, Conn. Architeets: Sherwood, Mills and Smith. way to add beauty and protect your investment. 


Five practical ideas for 


~ 


MAGNETIC ARMORPLY CHALKBOARD 











i ks THEO es, xt 
Bers Ds Twos 


five marbies, * 


i 
i 
} 


— 
Look what's happened to the old “blackboard.” It's chip, crack or dent. Never needs refinishing. Guaranteed 


transformed to an eye-easy, chlorophyll green, Special for life of building! Louisa Aleott School. Architects: 
porcelain-surfaced steel attracts magnets! Won't scratch, Somes, Griswald, Boyden, Wylde & Ames. 
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This Weldwood Fire Door in the Union Theological Semin- 
faces of Yet 
unique mineral core, it carries the Underwriters’ 
and © label 


because of its 
class B 
Architects: Collins, Willis and Beckonert. 


ary has genuine oak veneer. 





—_— ABE 
he) 


At the Unqua School in Massapequa, L. L., 


2) 


new Novoply 
has been used extensively. Walls and sliding doors are all 
of this amazing product which stays flat and is free of 
defects on both sides. Architect: George A, Dippell. 


today's modern schools 


Functional, lasting beauty is the contri- 
bution of all Weldwood products to the 


school buildings of the nation. 


The litthe red school house has changed into the big, 
carefully planned educational institution. Designers of new 
olde increasingly 
specifying Weldwood products because they are as fune- 
tional as they are beautiful. 


lake Armorply Chalkboard, for example. The old 


board” 


schools and modernizers of ones are 


black- 
now leads a double life! The chlorophyll vreen 
takes chalk beautifully the 
the porcelain-on-steel face* attracts magnets, 
Chalkboard becomes 


color and is easy on eves, 


Because 


\rmorply* a visual educational aid. 


Look at this Weldwood Fire Door with beautiful oak ve- 
neer. Its mineral core makes it strong, yet lightweight... 
and it’s guaranteed against warping, shrinking or swelling. 

Then there’s the exciting new Weldwood product 
Novoply. Its a beautiful low-cost wood panel whieh ean 
lake rugged treatment whether used as wall paneling o1 
for built-ins and furniture. 

Of course there’s nothing like the many varieties of 
Weldwood hardwood panels to add warmth and beauty to 
every room in a school. And all guaranteed for the life 
of the building. 

When you are contemplating school modernization or 
new construction, look to Weldwood for functional beauty 
and long life. Don’t hesitate to eall on any of the 60 United 
States Plywood or U.S.-Mengel showrooms, located from 


coast to coast: or see your local lumber dealer. 


*Porcelain enamel surface produced by the Bettinger Corporation, 


Weldwood 


United States Plywood Corporation 
World's Largest Plywood Organization 


Weldwood Building, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


and 


U.S.-Mengel Plyiwoods, Inc. 


Louisville, Kentucky 








Weldwood !s a registered trademark 
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DISTRIBUTING UNITS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
WELOWOOD BUILDING, 55 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, Y 


FREE: Please send me literature on 


NAME 


ieee | 




































































































AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 







@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 

. Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



































































































































AMERICAN 








PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, nOIAR, Ce 
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Every 
from 


public school district in Towa 
the very beginning, had the 


| inestimably valuable services of a local 


| board of education, 
| vote. 


| struction 


elected by popular 
The board determines and adopts 
the policies and regulations which, under 
existing statutory law, govern public 
school activities at the local level. It is 
responsible for the administration of the 
district public school. 

In 1947 the Iowa General Assembly 
enacted into law a measure which set up 
the present Iowa county school systems. 
This law (Ch. 273, 1950 Iowa Code) 
provides for the election in each county 
of a county board of education with spe- 
cific powers and duties having to do with 
the interests of public education in the 
whole county. In general, the county 
board of education determines and adopts 
the policies and regulations which per- 
tain to public school education at the 


| county level and directs all public school 


activities of county-wide interest. 

The Iowa General Assembly in 1953 
expanded this direct popular control of 
Iowa’s public school program by setting 
up the Iowa State Board of Public In- 
to parallel local and county 
boards of education. 


A Lay Board 


The new legislation provides for a lay 
board of nine members, qualified electors 
of the state, who hold no other elective 
or appointive state office. They are not 
to be principally engaged in professional 
education nor in a business deriving a 
major part of its income from an activity 
connected with education. The terms of 
members shall be for six years and a 
member for a six-year term may not 
succeed himself. One member is elected 
by each of the eight present congressional 
districts. One member is appointed by 
the governor subject to senate confirma- 
tion. Vacancies in the elected member- 
ship are filled by the board. A vacancy in 
the appointive office shall be filled by 


| governor’s appointment. 


The new board is so empowered by the 
Legislature and so obligated, as to effec- 
tively (we hope and expect) bring to 
education at the state level the benefits 
and assistance already experienced by 

*State Superintendent of Public 


Instruction, Des Moines 


lowa 


The Iowa State Board 


of Public Instruction 
Jesse M. Parker* 








schools at the county and local levels 
through popularly chosen lay representa- 
tion. The intent clearly is to entrust the 
new board with full responsibility to ad- 
minister through regular channels, the 
necessary state-wide program of public 
instruction. The burden of administra- 
tion without such a board is a crushing 
one. 

We are warranted in our high expecta- 
tion by a brief study of the new board. 
The individual members are outstanding 
citizens of exceptional experience and 
training. They are ideally distributed 
occupationally and geographically. Each 
of them has previously successfully borne 
public school responsibilities in Iowa. In 
classroom, in administration, or upon 
public school boards, they have each served 
and thus, through individual personal ex- 
perience, established a working philosophy 
of public school education. 


A Blue Ribbon Board 


It is difficult to imagine the possibility 
of bringing together in one board nine per- 
sons who could so command the confidence 
of the friends of public education in our 
state. The strength and the prestige of this, 
our first Iowa State Board of Public In- 
struction, ensures a successful transition 
from the present type of state educational 
organization to that contemplated under 
the new legislation. For many years the 
history of the Iowa Department of Public 
Instruction has been one of personal and 
individual responsibility for administration 
by a superintendent elected by popular 
vote in a state-wide political campaign 
frequently confused by many issues not 
at all pertinent to public school adminis- 
tration or well-being. We now turn to ad- 
ministration by a board of nine, freed from 
any possible personal interest and selected 
for a six-year term at staggered biennial 
intervals. 

This board determines and adopts poli- 
cies, makes rules and regulations, adopts 
minimum standards, and is responsible 
for the improvement of the state system of 
public education. It administers the De- 
partment of Public Instruction by carry- 
ing out the provisions of Iowa’s school 


laws. It appoints, subject to senate ap- 
proval, effective January 1, 1955, the 
superintendent of public instruction. The 


present superintendent carries on through 
1954 in co-operation with the new board. 
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Oily dressings with even a high — ¥ and rags saturated with 

flash point constitute a con- such solutions when stored 

stant fire hazard in daily use. often cause spontaneous com- 
bustion... 


Presenting an ever dan- 
gerous fire .threat and 
possible serious harm to 
workers and property. 


maintains floors 
the FLAME-PROOF way! 


fire tests 
PROVE 

HIL-SWEEP 

will NOT BURN 


e Rags saturated with 
Hil-Sweep will not burn 
or cause spontaneous 

combustion, 
















e Eliminates fire hazard 
in use. 






e Safe in storage — Won’t 
freeze at low tempera- 
tures. Won’t explode at 
high temperatures, 
















Ly go 


ING 


Yate Pf 
AND LOOK AT THESE OTHER “® 
HIL-SWEEP ADVANTAGES J 


+++ On your staff, 









not your payroll. 














MAIL COUPON TODAY 



















@ Hil-Sweep is non-injurious to asphalt tile ... the result of years of 
research to develop a maintainer that would be safe for daily care of ' Pee, 
resilient and all other types of floors. Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, “i 
@ You can spray it or sprinkle it on brush, mop or dust cloth. 1 joe oll Se me full information 
@ Contains no emulsified oil—leaves no oily residue to darken, discolor, 
soften or bleed colors. 10 P Eateob a betow 42 inet tn tes 
@ Will not soften wax film or decrease frictional resistance. No charge. ~- 
@ Won't load mop like other floor dressings. After using simply shake out St CRE eS eee 
brush or cloth and it’s ready to use again. Saves on laundry and dry t ee 
cleaning bills. { Title eee 
@ Leaves floors cleanly fresh and dust-free, then evaporates. | institution... REE I SA 
@ imparts a pleasant aroma where used. t y 





Your Hillyard Maintaineer will help you with any Floor Problem oR tare TE Ewa 
Branches in Principal Cities. ee eS ee 














Se. eae ee 
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SCHOOL BUILDING CONTRACTS 


During the month of 1953, con 
tracts were let in 11 states bordering on the 
Pacific, for 46 school buildings, at an estimated 
cost of $19,604,250. School projects in prelim- 
inary stages were reported, in the number of 
66 buildings, to cost $28,281,092. 

During the month of November, 1953, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 435 school and col 


December, 


lege buildings, at a total valuation of $112,837 
The figures are limited to 37 states east of the 


Rocky Mountains. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


%& Tulsa, Okla. The board of education has 
taken $28,140 out of two school funds for 
premium payments on a $3,500,000 blanket fire 
insurance covering school property for a five- 
year period. The insurance is for renewals and 
additional coverage as approved by the board 
under contract with the Tulsa insurance board 
The business is apportioned among the 
companies by the insurers themselves 
% The board of school directors of Erie, Pa., 
is engaged in the construction of a 24-room ele 
mentary school with auditorium and gymnasium 


various 





METALAB means 2 PROFESSIONAL 
SCIENCE CLASSROOM 


1. Does your school equipment meet the stand- 
ards your students will find in the industrial 


world? 


2. Does your school laboratory equipment have 
the modern, functional design to fit within 


your school building? 


“Custom-Built’ METALAB equipment using modern mass pro- 
duction methods result in a completed laboratory produced 


well within your school budget. 


a a 72 hh. 





industrial firms. 





77 7 nn / a 
Questions like these must be answered before you build a 
new lab. Find out today how Metalab gives you all the right 
answers plus lower initial costs and easier maintenance. See 
the complete line of Metalab’s exclusive sectional lab units... 
the same quality equipment used by America’s leading 


A request on your letterhead will 
bring you this free 180-page cata- 
log and manual —write today! 






















SECTIOWAL LABORATORY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT by 


METALAB CHecgoment Coy 


236 OUFFY AVE., HICKSVILLE, L. 1, N.Y. 
eS eae ese aeun ee SB RBBB BH SBSH SB Te RRBs ene eB ONS SS ew ee 


METALAB EQUIPMENT CORP. 


Gentlemen: 


236 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 


1, N.Y. 


[}] Send a free copy of your new 180-page Catalog 4-8. 
|] Please have your Sales Engineer contact us for our free planning service. 


Name 
Company 
Address 


City 


_. Tone 


Title 


State 





SEE US IN BOOTHS 1201-1203 AT THE 


NEA CONVENTION 












The building, costing $1,027,332, will be 
pleted and ready for use in September, 
Plans are also in progress for a junior 
school, to accommodate 900 students, and a 
vocational high school to take care of 1200 
pupils. The cost of these two units will reach 
$4,000,000. 

% Voters in the new Mad River-Green local 
school district of Clark County, Ohio, have ap- 
proved a bond issue for a new high school in the 
district. This completes a district reorganization 
program, begun in 1948, which reduces the num 
ber of districts from 14 to 6, with 5 new 
schools to replace 12 small schools 

% The board of education of Canton, Ohio, has 
adopted a new set of personnel policies em 
bodied in a booklet entitled, “Personnel Policies 
and Salary Schedules for the Educational Staff.” 
A second publication in process of publication 
will include policies for the noncertificated staff 
*% Wells, Nev. The board of education has let 
the contract for the construction of a new 
auditorium for the senior high school. The build 
ing will be completed in May, 1954, at a total 
cost of $525,000 

%& Sidney, N. Y. The voters have approved a 
proposal for the construction of a 7-room ele 
mentary school. An advisory committee is work 
ing with the board and administrative officials in 
a study concerning the need for a senior 
school. 

¥% Battle Mountain, Nev. The Lander County 
school board has begun plans for a new school 
gymnasium for the high school. An advisory 
committee has appointed to study 
and presented recommendations to the 
in January. 

% Gettysburg, Pa 


com- 
1954. 
high 


high 


high 


been plans 


board 


The board of education has 
let the contract for an addition to the 


senior 
high school, consisting of 15 rooms, a home 
economics suite, and an auditorium = seating 


1500. The total cost will reach $825,000 

The board has also in final stages of prepara 
tion plans for an elementary school building con 
taining 18 classrooms, 
purpose room 

%& Winnemucca, Nev. The board of education 
has begun preliminary 
unit comprising a 


a cafeteria, and a general 


plans for a new school 
gymnasium, an auditorium, 
classrooms, and dressing rooms, to cost an esti 
mated $450,000 

*% Wilmington, N. C. The board ot education 
is engaged in a building program of considerable 
scope. The program includes a new senior high 
school of 26 classrooms, two elementary schools, 
an addition to the New Hanover high school 
plant, a new cafeteria, an auditorium for a 
junior high school, and additions to other schools 
A reorganization of the school system on the 
six-three-three-two plan has been completed and 
the pupils housed 

*% Central district No. 2, in Corfu, 
N. Y., has completed additions to two schools 
in the district. At Corfu, six classrooms, indus- 
trial-arts shops, a gymnasium, and_ teachers’ 
office were built. At East Pembroke, three class 
rooms, industrial-arts shops, and space for two 
buses in the garage were provided. The total 
cost of the projects amounted to $425,000 

%& Findlay, Ohio. The school board has ordered 
a complete survey of school population trends 
and building needs in the city schools. George 
R. Constien, who has been appointed admin- 
istrative assistant to Supt. Zola D. Jacobs, will 
work in co-operation with the Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research at Ohio State University, in 
an analysis of data and the 
recommendations to the board 


school 


formulation of 
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INTERNATIONAL Model R-163 SCHOOLMASTER™®. GVW rating 16,000 tbs. Other SCHOOL 
MASTER models, 115 to 247-inch wheelbases, available for bodies seating 16 to 66 pupils 


INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS win high ing and stopping, extra-easy handling, extra- 
marks for attendance in every school district responsive turning and maneuvering, extra 
they serve. They get their pupils safely to class safety, plus all the qualities of low-cost opera- 
before the bell rings. And they do it every day tion that have made INTERNATIONAL the heavy- 
of the term. 

INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTERS are on 
time all the time because they are engineered 
for utmost dependability —with extra margins 
of stamina and strength built into every part of 
engine and chassis. 


duty sales leader for 22 straight years. 


You get more for every school bus dollar you 
invest when you choose INTERNATIONAL 
SCHOOLMASTERS. Ask your INTERNATIONAL 
Dealer or Branch for full facts. Then specify 
INTERNATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER chassis for the 
Added to this are features for extra-sure start- next buses you buy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY © CHICAGO 


International Harvester Builds MCCORMICK® Farm Equipment and FARMALL® Tractors... Motor Trucks Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers. 


—> Get the News! Alex Dreier “Man on the Go,” daily NBC Radio, sponsored by INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


‘Standard of the Highway 
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AASA 
CONVENTION 
Booth 1211-1219 
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at Atlantic City! 


r write to: 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Avenue * Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SALARIES IN NEW YORK STATE 


During the school year 1952-53 school district 
in New York State continued their efforts to 
improve their salary schedules. The most signifi 
cant changes took place in suburban areas, par 
ticularly in Metropolitan New York 

Slightly over half, or 51 per cent of the cities 
outside of New York City now provide com- 
pletely automatic schedules for bachelor-degree 





teachers rendering satisfactory service. Less than 
10 per cent of them fail to exceed the mandate in 
some way. The median minimum was increased 
$100 this year 
($3,150 for the B 
automat 
$4,400 in 
$5,400) 


by another 
$2,800 


and now stands at 
cities). The median 
increased by $100 to 
$200 in B cities (to 


maximum Was 


A cities, and by 


KALAMAZOO SALARY SCHEDULE 


The Kalamazoo, Mich., salary schedule covering 
the year 1953-54 provides for increases of $200 in 
salary for teachers holding a B.A. or an M.A 
degree. The increases will raise the school payroll 
by $4,375. The increase for 1951-52 reflected a 
shortening of the schedule by increasing the size 
of certain increments and improving the entire 


for EDUCATION 


Theater men are just finding out 
what school men have known for 


years: 





Is your school 
making full 


use of 3-D’s 
Advantages? 


The coupon will 
bring you further 
information. 


3,000 School Systems are using the 


Keystone View Co., 
Meadville, Pa. 
3-D Pioneers for 

62 years: 


First, 3-D Travel Stereo 
graphs ... then Educa 
tional 3-D pictures . . 

and now, modern plastic 
Televiewers® and inte 
(Name) 
3-D (Position) 


cational Pictures, 


edited with Source Man- 
uals, and 3-D Eye Tests. 


a 
‘ 
: 
i 
P 
' 
' 
’ 
sala be ; ’ 
grated units of Edu- $ 
* 
' 
' 
Se 

a | chool) 

‘ 

' 


(Address) 


modern Telebinocular® and Visual- 
Survey Service, for eye testing 
that gives information on Acuity 
with both eyes open and see 
ing, Fusion, Depth Percep 


tion, Balances. ! 


3-D is so thrillingly real- 
istic that flat pictures can- 
not compare. 

The child who is spell- 
bound by a sense of reality 
is lastingly impressed. 
Thousands of schools are 
getting more effective 
learning with 3-D pictures, 


notably for Nature in color, Science, 
Geometry, Social Studies. 

Just released — two new units of stereo- 
graphs on Eskimo Life. 


3-D Eye Testing 
is Equally Essential: 









as 
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KEYSTONE VIEW CO., MEADVILLE, PENNA 
[] Please send information on Keystone 3-D pictures. 


(] Please have your representative call and demonstrate 
Keystone 3-D pictures. 


schedule by $200. Ip 1948 an increase of $500 was 
provided for B.A. teachers, with an increase of 
$100 for teachers holding an M.A. degree, and a 
shortening of the schedule to 17 steps 


SYRACUSE SALARIES RAISED 

The Syracuse, N. Y., board of education has 
adopted a new salary schedule for 1953-54 calling 
for a minimum salary of $3,200 and a maximum 
of $5,800. The schedule provides that teachers 
move up to $5,015 in 12 steps. Teachers with 
120 hours of training may advance to step 14 
with a salary of $5,180, and teachers holding a 
baccalaureate degree go to step 15 with a salary of 
$5,400. 

Teachers with 30 semester hours’ training be- 
yond the degree will receive salaries ranging from 
$3,400 to $5,380. Teachers holding a master’s 
degree will move to step 15, with a salary of 
$5,600. For teachers with 30 semester hours’ 
training beyond the master’s degree the salaries 
are from $3,600 to $5,800. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


% Medford, Mass. Salary increases, ranging 
from $100 to $500 have been given to mem 
bers of the school faculty. The minimum pay 
for teachers has been raised from $2,500 to 
$2,800, and the maximum has been set at $4,500 
% Fall River, Mass. The school board has 
approved a salary increase of $120 for teachers, 
and $100 for other school employees, beginning 
with January 1, 1954. 

% Chicago, Ill. Supt. B. C. Willis has pre 
sented to the board of education proposals for 
a single-salary schedule for teachers. The sched 
ule, based on educational degrees, will cost $7,- 
100,000 more per year. It provides recognition 


of educational growth with annual increases 
of $250. 
% Marlboro, Mass. The school board has 


approved a $300 salary increase for all teachers 
in 1954, which includes a $270 cost-of-living 
bonus and an additional $30. 

%& Newburyport, Mass. The school board has 
approved a base increase of $400 for all teach- 
ers in 1954. The minimum salary has been 
raised from $2,500 to $2,900. Increases of $100 
to $200 for each teacher will be based on auto 
matic step-raise provisions in the schedule. Ad 
ditional will be given to teachers 
earning extra scholastic credits toward a degree 
¥%& Quincy, Mass. Effective in September, all 
teachers have been given annual 
$200, instead of the former $150 
meet their 


increases 


increases of 
Teachers will 
maximum salary in nine 
stead of eleven 

% Svcamore, Ill. The Com- 
munity Unit Dist. No. 427 has adopted a new 
schedule for 1954 calling for a starting 
salary of $3,050 for beginning teachers holding a 
bachelor’s degree, and a maximum of $4,900 for 
those with a master’s degree. 

%& Garfield, N. J who struck fo: 
three days from December 13 to 16, 1953, because 
the city council refused a request of the board of 


years in 
school board ot 


salary 


Teachers, 


education for funds to increase salaries, have 
received raises voted earlier by the board 
%& Champaign, Ill. The school board of unit 


district No. 4 has adopted new regulations re- 
quiring six semester hours of college credit to be 
earned by teachers during each five-year period 
of their employment. The regulations provide 
that an evaluation committee may substitute 
other work for college credit, namely, educational 
travel, work experience, authorship of books, 
magazine articles, study of professional books, 
research, workshops, and clinics 
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Yew MORE SPACIOUSLY FORA 
DESIGNED WINDOWS 


Built right to the roof line, the new, better- 
visibility, split-type top sash opens to a full 
nine inches for more safety and ventilation, 
Constructed of Safety Glass, rimmed in steel 
and set in rubber, tamper-proof yet easy to 
open, the new side windows are the best 


devised for school bus needs. 





Tew W\DER, MASSIVE 


RUB RAILS Ojney ef} 


The new, flanged, heavy Rub Rails do more 


F ‘ looks to Oneida Safety 
eae add a double meas- SA Pe T 4 $ C AD 0 0 L 

ure of protection in today’s heavy traffic. 

Yew \VMBO-ROUNDED 


FULL COVERAGE BUMPER The new Oneida Safety School Bus Body for °54 has that 


-_ priceless ingredient that cannot be figured in dollars and 
- P el. e : : 
Constructed of heavy gauge ste 4 cents. It is the absolute safety that Oneida automotive 
heavy-duty bumper is designed for full pro ; a : : 
tection in rear. It is an added assurance of engineers have injected into every inch of the new body. 
safety at all times. From the famous “Cradle of Steel” foundation to the 
sleekly-designed interior the New Oneida '54 is specifical- 
ly equipped for student transportation on a new high level. 
Despite the many safety and comfort features to be 
found in Oneida there is durability and long life expec- 
New FULL SIX FEET OF tancy that spells a new low cost in operation and main- 
0 0 M tenance. 
HEADR Yes, Oncida is outstanding in safety, comfort and 
Almost as high as a room, the new, arched economy and more than merits its enviable position of 
ceiling gives a full 72 inches of inside height first choice of school executives everywhere 
and a feeling of spaciousness, full visibility 
and better air circulation. Tall or short, 


students like the feel of plenty of space 
overhead. 








| 
Co ed , 
OE COI FA Ee 


— > 7 
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bad 





TRADE MARK 


The Oneida insignia on the side of a bus 
signifies a new high mork in safety and 
efficiency. Wherever you see the name of 


Oneida, all over America, you know that WRI TE TODAY 
school executives have chosen the best. 


For the fully illus- It will help YOU 
SCHOOL BUS SALES DIVISI ON trated brochure that to make your choice 


ONEIDA PRODUCTS CORPOR nya) tells you all about before investing in 


the’54OncidaSafe- your new school 
CANASTOTA. NEW YORK ty School Bus Body. _ bus. 
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School Board Interests gymnasium, cafeteria, and auditorium addition 
4 , feat hich tl for the Riverside School, a multipurpose room 
4 » progr: mg S / ar- te : a 
AASA IN ATLANTIC CITY eg we hee ee a a at the Winchester School, and a 4-room addition 
ticularly interest members of boards of education ‘ : 
. ; at the Green School. 
will be the discussion group on Monday after- ieiiiatieds diel Ueles Me unt tue 
noon, devoted to “The Designing of Schooi Build < ‘ : Tree ' I 
© an be tt tr Geet. Gee OT Gee years have brought six districts into the school 
ngs, ( - OY « < SS, _ e ¢ > 
— o Y : i . system. The administration of the school has 
s "Ola, 4 . 
oe been reorganized to handle an expanded system 
On Wednesday afternoon a discussion group, . = i an 
led by Supt. Dick Denard, Waco, Tex., will tak which includes 4673 pupils. The enrollment and 
ec ) ) ( ‘Ne é ©) ake opens - . 
Cag eas: : d d »s have > ing the past sever 
up “New Aspects of Problems in the Development plant facilities nave tape CONE ae pet seven 
{ School Board Printed Polici years due to immigration and the logging in 
0 ( OUuo dé ec ) cs . . 
dustry in Douglas County. 





The advance program of the American Associa 
tion of School Administrators, which will meet 
February 13 to 18, in Atlantic City, indicates that 
the main interest will be laid this year on Edu 
cation for Citizenship. President Lawrence G 
Derthick, Chattanooga, Tenn., has announced that 
the plan of general sessions in the morning and 














of discussion group meetings in the afternoons 






4 further valuable session will discuss “Finan 
will be followed as in tormer years 


The ceremonial opening of the commercial and oF ae Se eee oer eae a COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL 


City Council,” under the leadership of State 




























educational exhibits will take place Saturday Commissioner of Education Frederick M. Raub he board of education of Dallas, Ore., has 
afternoon, February 13, and the speakers will inger, Trenton, N. J completed a new high school, occupied in Sep 
include President Derthick and Charles 5. Stock On Wednesday afternoon a general meeting of tember, 1953. The building which houses the 
president of the Associated Exhibitor the National School Boards Association and the tenth to the twelfth grades, accommodates 350 
The first general session on Monday morning A.AS.A. will take up “The Superintendency as students, and cost a total of $425,000. In addi 
February 1 will emphasize Current Problems in Seen by School Board Members,” led by Supt tion to classrooms, the building contains a shop 
Citizenship Education, to be presented by Supt John H. Harris, Downers Grove, II section, a gymnasium with balconies, and 
Benjamin ¢ Willis of Chicago. “Partners in ” eaiies programs of interest will be “New offices. A 6-room addition to the Lyle School ha 
Youth” is the title of the second addr to be Sources of Revenue in Local School Districts,” also been completed, at a cost of $59,000 
delivered by Prot. Herold C. Hunt, Cambridge led by Supt. Warren McClain, Woodbury, 
Mass. A feature of the meeting will be the pre N. J Pat rr STUDY BUILDING NEEDS 
entation of the film, “The School Board,” pr “What We Have Learned by Working With The board of education of Maumee, Ohio 
pared by the Kellogg Foundation Citizens’ Advisory Committees,” will be headed — has begun a study of its future school building 
The meeting on Tuesday morning, February 16 by Supt. Carroll F. Johnson, Fitchburg, Mass needs. The board is co-operating with its Citi 
will be addressed by Dr. Hugh B. Masters, who ‘i zens’ Committee in the study which is divided 
has been directing the program tor improving 3 into four aspects: (1) boundary and districting 
educational administration tor the Kellogg Foun ROSEBURG BUILDS ) 


( 





2) curriculum; (3 


population; (4) finance and 
dation, Battle Creek, Mich 









The chool board of Dist. No 4, Roseburg, tax structure 
The general session on Wednesday morning Ore., has completed an extensive school building The committee has recommended that a school 
February 17, will be devoted largely to business program, financed with a 1952 bond issue. The bond election be held in May, 1954, and that 
The principal addr will be a discussion of “The program included a new gymnasium and shop the levy be placed on the ballot in January 
Role of Education as Business Sees It,” b building for the high school, a new 6-room ele 1954. The school district had a tax valuation 
Herman W. Steinkraus, a manufacturer of Bridge mentary school, a 14-room junior high school of $19,200,000 for 1954, and $20,400,000 for 
port, Conn an 8-room addition to the Fullerton School, a 1955 























NATURAL SLATE... 


AN INVESTMENT IN DEPENDABILITY 
.MORE THAN 100 USES 


i’ 
o 
It's a wise decision when you specify Natural Slate... . for only 
with slate do you reap the benefits of long, worry-free service at e 
exceptionally low maintenance cost. It is sanitary, durable and & 
strong. It can be finished to a velvet-like smoothness and, because . 
of its neutral color, will harmonize with any decorating scheme. 
It is one of the least absorptive of Nature's products and will not & 
contract or expand. e 
% 


LAS TABLE TOPS For your protection, insist on slate quarried in Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. . 


and THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


a 
PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 





MAP TABLE TOPS WAINSCOTE WINDOW SILLS TREADS & RISERS 
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SCHOOL EXECUTIVES AND BOARD MEMBERS: 









may we mail you this 


andy, helpful booklet? 



























Many officials sharing the respon- 
sibilities of purchasing school equip- 
ment are faced with the dilemma 
of being experts in scores of fields 
—from desks to drawing boards 
from blackboards to buses. If yours 
is this same case, this booklet is de- 
signed for you... to help you form 
your purchasing decisions in one 
specialized and vital field—-school 
bus braking. We feel the infor- 
mation contained in its pages will 
aid you in providing your students 
with the safety and security they 
may now be missing. 

















THE BEST BRAKE IS AIR... 
THE BEST AIR BRAKE IS... 


B. % * 





rer <i 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office & Factory —Elyria, Ohio 
Branches —Berkeley, California and Okiah City, Oklah 
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FILL IN THE COUPON AND MAIL TODAY! 








Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brake Co., Dept. A 
901 Cleveland Rd., Elyria, Ohio. 


, 


Gentlemen: Please mail me without obligation your free inform 
ative booklet concerning safer school bu transportation, 


Name 
litle. — Name of School__ 
Address 


City State 









Steel deck type permanent grandstand designed to specific requirements. 


When You Build That Permanent Grandstand 


C. H. Wetzel* 


The building of a permanent type 
grandstand or stadium is a project of 
major importance, requiring not only en- 
gineering knowledge and skill but, more 
particularly, long experience on the part 
of the producer, if safety and durability 
are to be achieved. 

Permanent grandstand and stadium in- 
stallations differ widely in appearance, 
since equipment of this type must be de 
signed and erected to meet conditions at 
the site. Such stands are strictly custom 
made. Yet despite the individuality ex- 
pressed in the design, there are certain 
basic features which must be part of each 
job. 

Generally speaking, however, seating 
equipment of the grandstand type may be 
classified as either open deck or closed 
deck. As the name implies, the closed deck 
stand is made water- and weatherproof 
by the use of bent steel plates to form 
treads and risers. This particular type of 
construction permits the incorporation of 


“President, Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa 
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locker room space under the stand where 
the number of rows is sufficient to pro- 
vide head room. The open deck stand 
usually consists of wooden seat and foot- 
boards supported by a steel understructure. 


Steel Versus Concrete 

The author has been frequently called 
upon to express an opinion of steel versus 
concrete as applied to grandstand con- 
struction. This opinion, based upon years 
of observation and experience, is that for 
most grandstand structures, steel is the 
more suitable material for the following 
reasons: 

Steel is a homogeneous material made 
under the control of experts. Its strength 
and durability is definitely known. Con- 
crete, on the other hand, is a conglomerate 
material made on the job by men who 
may or may not be skillled. The strength 
and durability of the resulting concrete 
varies greatly with the manner in which 
it is mixed and poured. Nevertheless ce- 
ment, if made by a good concern and not 


exposed to moisture, is a reliable material. 

A properly designed steel grandstand 
structure is subject to only one source of 
deterioration — rust. Rust is obvious to 
the most casual inspector. It can be pre- 
vented or checked by painting. The even- 
tual deterioration of concrete exposed to 
sun and rain is absolutely certain. The 
rapidity of deterioration depends upon the 
quality of material used and the skill of 
the men who made and applied it. Re- 
pairing concrete is far more expensive and 
less effective than repainting steel. 

If a steel grandstand is erected on foun- 
dations which settle a little or are heaved 
out of line by frost, the steel will deflect 
to accommodate itself to such settlement 
If the foundation of a concrete grandstand 
settles even a little, the material, being in- 
flexible, is almost certain to crack. Such 
cracks usually occur where stresses are 
highest, thus weakening the very places 
where maximum strength is essential. 

If it is desired to add to the length or 
height of an existing steel grandstand, it 

(Concluded on page 102) 
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DON'T BE 
FOOLED BY 
A BID PRICE 


You can’t judge a bargain by initial 
cost alone. It’s performance com- 
pared with initial cost that proves 
whether you make a good buy or not. 


How do you judge potential per- 
formance? You can take a salesman’s 
word on the life expectancy and per- 
formance of a product. ‘These claims 
are only as good as the integrity of 
the salesman or the company he rep- 
resents. 


You can be more scientific. You can 
analyze laboratory and factory test re- 
ports. ‘hese simulated and speeded- 
up performance tests are a good 
indicator, but may lead to confusion. 
Any company may prove, with spe- 
cific and controlled tests, that their 
product is the best on the market. . . 
yet it may be far different when it 
comes to actual use. 

What is the true test of performance 
and value? That true test is how a 
product has performed . . . in the past 
... in the field, and how much service 
that product has rendered for every 
dollar of initial investment. 


Here are the facts 





Regardless of initial cost, Voit Ath- 
letic Equipment is the best buy in the 
rubber-covered field. ‘The extra year 
vou get from Voit soon pays off the 
initial investment. Voit originated 
rubber-covered athletic equipment. 
With more than 30 years’ experience, 
Voit has developed and tested every 
possible type construction. Voit’s 
superior construction has been proved 
in the field — proved to outperform, 
outwear any other type. No other 
type of ball has ever equalled Voit's 
150% to 600% longer wear. 

That is why, for over 18 years, Voit 
has been specified by 100,000 U. S. 
schools, camps and playgrounds. Year 
after year, Voit proves to be the best 
buy — regardless of initial cost. 

It pays to specify Voit, because for 
over 18 years there has been no “or 
equal” to voit Rubber-Covered Ath- 
letic Equipment. 


other ever built... 


Basketballs 


1954 VOIT 
RUBBER-COVERED BALLS GIVE... 


true performance for life! 
PLUS 34% LONGER LIFE than ever before! 


ARMOR-RED* 


REINFORCED FABRIC 
AND UNI-POLAR CONSTRUCTION 


Maintain official 
shape and size for 
life... stop uneven 
wear...add 
months to the life 
of the ball. 












YOU GAN SAVE UP TO '/3 OF YOUR 


BALL-BUYING BUDGET 
specify / 


VEON RUBBER 


COVER AND COMPLETELY 
NEW MOLD DESIGN 


Veon Rubber makes the 
most durable cover ever 
put on a Voit Ball 

. . Plateau Peb- 
bling gives 49% 
more surface to 
withstand wear. 


* Available only on Voit “X and “C” Line Balls. 


PLUS THESE 3 GREAT FEATURES 
1. Super-butyl, leakproof bladder 





2. Double-seal, self-lubricating lifetime valve 
3. Exclusive, new protector-kote coating 


Look for the 





Everything Voit has learned in building millions of balls during the last 
30 years has been built into the new 1954 Line. These advancements have 


been welded into one, strong, better playing Voit Ball that outlasts any 


can save '3 the ball buyer's budget. 


BULLS-EYE VALVE 


—mark of the Finest! 


NEW YORK 
>) 
ly 


Footballs 


Specify Voit because 
there is no or equal” to Voit 


bnevias pine Mhleti byupmt 


10, DANVILLE ILL 


coon 
(=) 


a 


LOS 


ANGELES 1) 


Volleyballs Soccer tickballs Water Polo Balls 





the tence that thinks” 
for children 


@ Children at play just can’t be expected to remember to 
stay in the school yard. They’re bound to forget —to chase a 
rolling ball or follow an interesting dog. That’s why more 
and more school boards are selecting Cyclone Fence to 
enclose play areas 

Cyclone Fence has many outstanding features which make 
it especially suitable for a school playground. Its sturdy 
chain link fabric, galvanized after weaving for maximum cor 
rosion resistance, has no sharp, protruding points to cut 
children or tear their clothing. This fabric is stretched and 
attached to strong, concrete-set posts that are amply strong 
to withstand years of pushing by playful children. Every 
height and style of Cyclone Chain Link Fence can _ be 
equipped with easy-opening, non-sagging gates 

Before you make plans for your new school playground 
why not get complete information on Cyclone Fence? Our 
experienced engineers, located in principal cities, will be 
happy to supply you with data, and advice on your particu 
lar school fencing job. And, in the meantim=, wr.te Cyclone 
Fence, Department 8-24, Waukegan, Illinois, for free litera 
ture on Cyclone Fence and Gates 


NO JOB IS TOO LARGE— 
NO JOB IS TOO SMALL FOR CYCLONE * 


(Cyelone Fence 
Dept. S-24 
Waukegan, Ill 


Please send me without obligation, complete information 
on Cyclone Fence and Gates 


Narn 


Address 


Po a 2 OOOO eae 
a 


*Cyclone ts the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitut 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS » SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U’S°S CYCLONE FENCE 
| UNITED STATES STEEL 


Sugder STEEL 


GRANDSTANDS and BLEACHERS 


Snyder Steel Stands are designed, en portable 
gineered and constructed to insure : 
safe seating so, when planning any sectional 
installation regardless of size, specify 
Snyder Steel Stands. Estimate or help 
in planning available to you at any 
time without obligation 


e perma nent 
e indoor 


For further information write e outdoor 


SNYDER TANK CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 14, Buffalo 5,N. Y. © P. O. Box 2390, Birmingham |, Ala. 


EXTRA YEARS 


of Clean, Safe, Quiet Operation 
... at low initial cost 


* 


TODD BURNERS 


GAS OR OIL 
* 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 


81-16 45th Avenue 
Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y. 


FORD 
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%& A new reporting system has been placed in 
operation in the Schools of Torrance County, 
N. Mex. The card was developed by a committet 
ot teachers and grew out of 
perience with children 
of the terms 
provement 


their study and ex 
It contains an explanation 
outstanding, and im 
and progress report ol 
growth and development. Space is allowed for the 
teacher’s comments and the parent's signature 


% Loudon, N. H. An 
tivities 


satisfactory, 
includes a 


innovation in school ac 


recently 


was a visit by the upper grade 
pupils and their teachers to a live beaver dam 
where they observed the beavers at work. Later 


the children wrote compositions telling about the 
things they had The visit proved a 
tical lesson in natural history 


seen prac 





%& The town council of Oak Ridge, Tenn., has 
passed a resolution asking the end of segregation 
in the 


local schools 


vote of 4 to 2 


rhe resolution was adopted 
by a 





% In the Clymer, N. 4 
teacher 
on the 


, schools a full-time nurse 
was employed this vear who has taken 
duties of attendance This 
checks students absent 
ot illness 

rhe 


vstem 


officer. nurs 


teacher becaust 


who are 
and advises the parents 
installed their 


provides a 


schools recently own water 


which reserve system for the 


town 
% The Fargo, N 

established kindergarten classes after 
twenty 





chool board ot 


Dak., has re 
a period ot 
offered for 

pupils 


Instruction is 
children 


years being 


home-bound and for who are 


physically handicapped 

During the past five years, the board has erected 
a junior high 
addition to 


and 


school at 
the 


a cost ol 
high school at 
addition to an elementary 


$1,300,000, an 
junior $800,000, 


anothet schoo] at 


$200,000. A new elementary school is at present 
under construction, to cost $286,000 

® In Greenville, N. C., Supt. J. H. Rose report 
a new program ot special education conducted 


tor children in grades three to eight 
supervises the 


A specialist 
and teaching of reading 
and supervises the special teachers. In the special 
class a large garden, a general shop, a craft room 
room, 


testing 


i science a library, and a home-economics 
being utilized with great The 


program has been in operation three years 


® Cleveland 


December 1, 


room are SUCCESS 


Ohio. The board of education, on 
1953, dismissed a teacher, Edward 
refused to answer questions before 
Un-American Activities 


Likover, whe 


the Ohio Commission 


The board found him guilty of conduct unbe 
coming a teacher. Likover, who questioned the 
legality of the Commission, said he would not 


appeal the dismissal, but did not relinquish hi: 


right to appeal his dismissal to the courts 


%& In Waverly, N. \¥ an area centralization 
study has been begun. The proposal includes 24 
districts and a new school building project to 
cost a total of $2,900,000 


An elementary 
filth grade, i 


*& College 


Spanish course, offered in the 


now in its third year of operation 
university 


and enrollment in the 


United States has shown upturn for the second 
consecutive year, according to Dr. S. M. Brownell 
| Ss. Commusstioner ot 


Education Department ol 





Health, Education, and 
leased in 


Welfare. The figures re 
that 1871 insti 
tutions of higher education had a total enrollment 


December, 1953, show 


of 2,250,701. This was an increase of 6.5 per cent 
The enrollment ot 


1952-53. 


over women rose 
7.5 per cent; that of men, 3.3 per cent 

of Worcester, Mass The school board has 
passed a rule that no pupil may be released 
in the care of an adult without a careful check 
of the adult’s identity. Telephone calls must 
be checked in two ways: on the pupil's card 


in the office, and in the telephone book 


%& Saginaw, Mich. The has 
ganized its business procedures following a sut 


school board reor 


vey of the central office accounting system. A 
new master chart of accounts has been set up 
and a new general ledger has been placed in 
operation. The changes involve the purchas* 


and use of business machines to expedite the 


accounting work 


















Specialists in 
Dishwashing 
Products 

























































¥%& Providence, R. 1 The 


completed a study ot the 


school board ha 


live-Vveal “dropout 


problem in the high schools. The study revealed 
that while the holding power has declined, it 
has not declined as rapidly as in other parts 
of the country. At least 24 of the recom 


mended practices for cutting dropouts have been 
put into eftect 


CREED FOR SCHOOL BOARD 
MEMBERS 


The creed tot 
bers, published in the 


significant school board mem 


Senoor Board Journal 


for July, 1953, was originally written by Dr 
Cecil D. Hardesty, superintendent of schools tor 
the County of San Diego, San Diego, Calif, ‘The 
statement has been widely used and the original 
credit lost in’ the process of printing and 


reprinting 














Now, the “hands” have it 


better with WYANDOTTE! 





Wyandotte has readied a new 
complete line of hand dishwash 


ing products. The line meets 
every hand dishwashing need 


with the best performing, lowest 
“use-cost” products available! 

Heading the list is “NEW” 
Nerosups*, a “superior” product 
that forms lavish suds dis 
solves rapidly, rinses freely, has 
long solution life makes 
glasses and dishes sparkling clear. 

Neosups is available in drums, 
as well as in handy new Dual 
Pak cartons — three economical 
“control” packages per case, 
Dual-Pak insures FACTORY- 
FRESH products! 


yandotte CHEMICALS 


ive repre 


Largest manufacturer of specialized 
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sentatives 


cleaning 


Other outstanding Wyandotte 
dishwashing products are “New,” 
spray-dried Fame, a quality 
product; KaLso, a 
maker in soft to medium hard 
water, especially for aluminum 
utensils; H-D-C*, a soap prod 
uct, for heavy duty washing of 
pots, pans, utensils 


rood sud 
Poor ais 


Yes, the hands have it better 
with Wyandotte. Call in) your 
Wyandotte jobber. He can ree 
ommend the right) product to 
help vou have better, lower “use 
cost” results. Wyandotte Chem: 


cals Corp., Wyandotte, Mich 
Also Los Angeles 12, Calif 
“REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


in 138 cities in the U.S. and Canada 


products for business and industry 
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Rise 


per 


( ided ue " 
an be readily and economically done. It 
is difficult and expensive to add to 
t concrete grandstand, especially to it 
height. What’s more, the over-all cost of 
t steel grandstand 1eady for use is usually 
less than the over-all cost of a 
‘randstand of the same size 
Summing up, the purchaser of a 
‘randstand knows almost certainly 
he is 


concrete 


steel 
what 
getting and what it will cost him to 
maintain. The purchaser ol oa concrete 
vrandstand does not know what he is 
ting and will not know for 
after he gets it. He can never 
what it will cost to maintain until 
he has paid for its maintenance. To con- 
firm this statement, consider the grand- 


vet 
three 
know 
atter 


two of 
Veal 


tands used by strictly commercial con 
cerns, such as major league baseball clubs 
and horse racing tracks. Practically all 


of them are steel structures. Their owners 
are in business to make money, and thus 
not fail to the best material 
their purpose 


do use lor 


The Planning Stage 

Probably the most important phase in 
buying permanent grandstand seating is 
the initial planning, because of its effect 
on the ultimate cost of this equipment, 
and the degree of service and satisfaction 
it will give. Such important initial plan 
ning factors include selecting the site, de 
termining the length and number of rows, 
and debating whether or not to allow for 
future additions. In fact, in all preparatory 
details careful analysis should be made to 
determine the type of permanent. grand- 
stand best suited to particular needs and 
budget. Since the planning stage is vitally 
important to the success of a project, the 
assistance of a reputable manufacturer of 
this equipment should be enlisted 
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Here are some suggestions which can be 





row 1s determined by the terrain grade. 


used profitably when discussing a problem 
with a manufacturer of permanent grand- 
stands: 

Upon receipt of an inquiry, the local 
representative of the manufacturer will 
usually come directly to the inquirer for 
a discussion of that particular grandstand 
problem and an inspection of the proposed 
site. From analysis of this information, the 
manufacturer's engineers will prepare sug 
gested layouts, recommendation: 
and quotations for approval. 

However, it is important to 
manufacturer whose recommendations are 
unbiased. He should offer the type of con 
struction best suited to individual needs 
and budget, rather than endeavor to 
“push” some particular type of permanent 


specilt 


select a 








grandstand. It is well to determine whether 
the manufacturer is organized to render a 
strictly professional engineering service in 
this highly specialized field 

It is also wise to inquire if the manu 
facturer’s service extends to the work of 
erection, or merely the supervision of erec 
tion. Find out if the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative makes routine calls to check 
the equipment, and if he makes any sug 
gestions to assure long life for the grand- 
stand. It is this complete type of service 
rendered by a_ reputable manufacturer 
which will assure a sound investment 

When you entrust the responsibility of 
building your grandstand or gymstand to 
a reputable manufacturer, you can be cet 
tain that the project will be carried 
through to completion with the utmost 
efficiency and with careful attention to 
every detail affecting ultimate safety, com 
fort, and appearance. 

Through the employment of a well 
known manufacturer, with well-trained 
construction men using the best materials 
and giving strict adherence to code re 
quirements, you can be assured of a job 
which will measure up to the high stand 
ards established for good seating. With a 
reasonable amount of maintenance 
will last as long the school 
themselves, proving a real 
school and its community. 


they 
buildings 
credit to the 


as 


e 


It is certainly cheaper in the long run 
for citizens to reach down into their pockets 
now to help prevent crime and save a young- 
ster than it will later to 
hending a 


be pay for appre- 


results to 
1 community where youth-serving organiza- 


criminal. Definite good 
tions have developed programs which provide 
ethical, and moral guidance for young- 


J. Edgar Hoover 


social 
sters 


Understructure of this typical steel deck permanent grandstand 


provides adequate storage space. 
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Union League Club 
Chicago, Il. 
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Worthy of such accolade from the most 
exacting gourmet is this truly royal buffet. 
This type of service becomes more popular 
every year a popularity truly merited. 
The unequalled variety of Sexton canned 
sea food has earned for it widespread ac- 
ceptance as worthy of the finest service, of 
this or any other type. In Sexton’s Indi- 
anapolis Kitchens, the Sexton Chef creates 
many dishes that, served warm, add much 
to buffet service. Ask your Sexton man 


about these. 


JOUN SEXTON & CO, CHICAGO, 1054 















NO WORRY . 
FOR THE FUTURE 
WHEN YOU INSTALL 
LATE BLACKBOARDS 


You can depend on Slate in 
the face of the severest 
conditions, 




















































BECAUSE, 

this PERMANENT material 
with its superior writing 
surface, uniform through- 
out its entire thickness, as 
it is cut from the natural 


















































rock, will not warp, scale, 
discolor, is absolutely non- 
porous, 











easily cleaned, 
and provides the best 
contrast with chalk. 


TEPHENS -JACKSON 
COMPANY 


Quarries and Mills 



























































at 


Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania 



































ilso Consider the 
Adrantages of Slate for: 


ROOFING 


* 


WINDOW SILLS 
STOOLS 


* 
SHOWER COMPARTMENTS 
a 
PARTITIONS 
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ALTOONA SPENDS $1 MILLION 


Since July, 1946, the board of 
Altoona, Pa 


education ot 
has carried on a major school 
plant alteration and improvement program which 
has fully adjusted the high 
mentary school buildings to a modern program 
of education. Educational planning has taken 
precedence in all the work, and safety, as well 
as the general utility of the school buildings, has 
been emphasized 


schools and ele 


The entire series of jobs which cost approxi 
mately a million dollars, has 
penditures as $156,000 for and 
heating plants, $43,450 for asphalt 
playgrounds, $55,000 for new 
new lighting, 
exterior 


included such ex 


new renovated 
surtacing ol 
roots, $140,000 tor 
wiring, and fixtures, $21,400 for 
$41,000 tor 
furniture, $89,200 for instructional 
$190,000 for athletic fields. Remodeling and 
enlargement of buildings for broader instructional 
40,000. A detailed 
report on the work done has been made public 
rebuttal of a that too 
Altoona been in 


painting, new classroom 
equipment, 


new 
services accounted for nearly §. 
criticism many of the 
buildings have 
long period of years 


ervice tor i 


The board has pointed with pride to the fact 
that the million-dollar improvement program has 
been carried on by the use of 
years in which several 
pleted, without an increase in the 


revenues of the 


fiscal jobs were com 


school tax rate 


or recourse to bond issues. In fact, the bonded 
indebtedness has been reduced to its lowest 
point in thirty years 


CONSOLIDATE DISTRICTS 


Fen school districts in a suburban area west ot 
in Camillus, N. Y., faced with the prob 
lem of expanding residential areas and 
sions, have joined 
consolidated district 


Syracuse 


subdivi 
and formed a singl 
Three of the ten old districts 
operated small high school departments 
was deemed advisable to convert the 
school buildings into K-6 units 
a new high 


from the 


torces 


and it 
present 
, and to construct 
to take care ot 
school dis 


junior-senior school 
upper-grade pupils 


trict 


central 
area 


\ 3344-acre site was purchased, a bond issue 
approved by the 
the construction of a high 
1200 students was begun. The 
program has included 


tions to present elementary 


of $3,042,000 was 


voters, and 


junior school with a 


capacity of building 


also additions and altera 


buildings 


\ feature is a new administrative 


irea separatt 


trom the school building, but adjoining the bus 
garage. The office suite includes a board meeting 
room, & principal's office, and office space for the 
business manager and administrative assistant 
The high school principal and vice-principal ox 
cupy offices in the junior-senior high school 

The new central district, located in the third 


upervisory district of Onondaga County, 
the direction of D. \ 


He nry 


is under 
Sloan, superintendent of 


the district Crumb acts as vice-principal 


BUSINESSMEN GO TO SCHOOL 


More than 340 businessmen gathered at the 
Wichita High School, in Wichita, Kans., recently 
to participate in a day-long program of school 
Visitation. The back-to-school movement was the 


result of the 
Wichita 


lirst 
The visitors were met by 


education-business day held i 


teacher escort 


who took them in groups of five to tour fo 
designated schools 

Each guest was furnished with a_ folder 
information about the schools. Portable classroor 
were set up showing the latest innovation 


choolwork 


ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING 

An administrative orientation laboratory has 
been set up jointly by the Carlsbad and Hobb: 
N. Mex., public schools, in co-operation with the 
New Mexico A. and M. College. The purpose ot 
the program is the training of administrators. It 


is divided into three phases — internship, rr 
search, and subject matter courses. Thirty semeste: 
hours of credit must be earned, followed 
examination given by the college. The program 
according to Dr. Claude C. Dove, protessor ot 
education and psychology at the New Mexi 
A. and M. College, will improve administra 
tive practices in the schools and at. the ime 
time strengthen the college program 
ALTOONA BOARD COMMENDED 
The school board of Altoona, Pa. has bee 
commended by the’ Pennsylvania Econom 
League for its fine financial operation The 


board has done a commendable job by operatir 


in the black, meeting all bonds maturities 
they became due, establishing a pa is-vou-go 
school construction policy, and building up 
capital reserve fund to meet the cost ot ne 
ind improved facilities 

The condition of the Altoona school district 
is considered unique. It is financially strong; it 
is operating on a debt-free status, and it is hole 


ing the line on taxation 


ENCOURAGE PERFECT 
ATTENDANCE 


Pupils in the elementary schools of Utica 
N. Y., who maintain perfect attendance during 
the first ten weeks of the school term have 


their names inscribed on a scroll which is posted 


in their school. School Supt. Rocco A. Lopardo 
recently presented the first of these scrolls 
Mary and Bagg Schools, where 44 per cent o! 


the pupils were neither absent nor tard 
Mr. Lopardo said that in all, a total ot 
pupils three had 


period 


COMPLETE BUILDING PROGRAM 


The Western Area Joint School 
Union County, Pa. has obtained 
tional this with the completion 
and occupation of four modern school buildings 
replacing 24 old schools 
mentary 


nearly one out of 


ten-week 


pertect 
attendance for a 


District 


educa 


new 


facilities year 


three ele 


These include 


} 


schools and 


a joint junior-senior high 
school. The new buildings which greatly relieve 
crowded conditions in the consolidated grad 


chools, were completed at a total cost of $1 
500,000. The educational planning of the 
ings was done under the direction of Count 
Supt. Dr. Frank P. Bover, Mifflinburg, and the 
construction planning was done by Edmund G 
(Good Jr of Harrisburg 


build 
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“We saved over 1600 man hours 


vig UP-RIGHT 
SCAFFOLD-ON-WHEELS 4s 


uw - 













ge + 


Pe 
be Our summer program of 
% ‘ overhead building and class- 
i room maintenance that for- 
merly took 13 weeks is now 
completed in only 8 weeks 
thanks to Up-Right's mobility 
and rapid assembly!"’ 


Stairways ore 











faken in stride 


ave 


. legs in 
stantly adjust 
oble for per 


fect leveling of 


platform 7 


ATTY 















Write for 
descriptive 


circular! 






“Two 10 ft. span scaffolds pay for themselves 
on any school paint job of 6 rooms or more,” 
says Leonard 1, Anderson, painting contrac- 
tor, Turlock, California. 

> = 


es “UP-RIGHT”’ SCAFFOLDS =— 


; DEPT. 158 - 1013 PARDEE STREET - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA cigaeae eevee siglatpaam 
FACTORIES: Berkeley, Cal. and Teterboro, N. J. Offices in all Principal Cities eats y 
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COMMUNITY POLICY CONTROL 


call 


munity 


uch for participation by the com 
a whole in its formation and 
administration. School boards may elect to 
establish school policy with scant reference 
to the community but, in so doing, they 
will not kill off the interest of the com 
munity in the direction of their affairs 
This interest may be expressed in oppo 
ition to board actions or a disorganized 
lack of co-operation with the board. Inter 
est may also be expressed through means 
of the more articulate medium of citizens’ 
advisory councils of one form or another 
\ better procedure is for the board to 
recognize the fact that the community does 
ultimately control public school policies 
and provide for two-way communication 
of facts and ideas between the board, the 
chools, and the community. Such a pro 
cedure would assure the orderly develop 
ment of desirable policies in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and a spirit of democratic 
co-operation, 


SCHOOL BOARDS 


school 


we The 


Sycamore, 


Dist. No 


to create a 


Community 
taken 
to a 


board of 
Ill., has 


committee 


tod 


steps 


advisory sist the 


board in 
its school problems 


tw New York, N. Y 
taken to 


The 


absorb 


board of education 


ha steps about 340,000 school 


ITS STILL 





READING 





es. 


any color scheme 


NATURAL SLATE. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


No obligation, of course. 








Use slate, too, for: 


. and slate is still the best, most 
economical chalkboard investment. Superior 
visibility, dependability, excellent writing 
qualities, low maintenance cost, attention 
attraction, and ability to harmonize with 
. are yours only in 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE FOR: 
1. “The ABC's of Chalkboard Selection, Use and Care’’. 
(Informative 65 page Booklet) 

**Slate Chalkboards are Modern Too". 

‘Slate Chalkboards Provide Eye Ease"’. 

Personal assistance with your chalkboard selection. 


employe into the iederal social security pro 
gram. Social security benefits will be extended 
to such employees, including 16,000 regular and 
day-to-day substitute teachers, when they be 
come cligible on January 1, 1954. School per 
onnel affected must make application at thei: 
local field office of the Federal Social Security 
\gency for cards and numbers 

&® Peekskill, N. Y. The board of education h: 

revised its policy relative to sales of candy 
ceds, pictures, and magazines in the schools 
The sale of candy, cake, carbonated beverage 

etc., will not be allowed except (1) as part of 
the lunch program; (2) at a basketball or foot 
ball game under the supervision of a school 
group or club; and (3) carbonated beverages will 
not be sold as part of the school lunch program 


Seeds, magazines, and pictures of students ma 
be sold by the individual schools on a voluntar\ 
basis and with no pressure on the children to 
participate Teachers and principal were warned 
to give instructions to pupils on method ol 
making sales and methods of explaining the 
reasons tor the sales 
%& The school board of Dist. No. 1, of the town 
of Oyster Bay and North Hempstead, N. Y., ha 
adopted a new set of bylaws governing the ad 
ministration of the schools 
& Saginaw, Mich. The school board has given 
84 teachers a $200 salary increase in place ot 
the $200 bonus paid last year. The new salary 
range will be $3,400 to $5,400 for teachers with 
it bachelor’s degree, and $3,500 to $5,025 for 
those with a master’s degrec 
%& Vernon, Conn., has raised the minimum sal 
ary of teachers to $3,000 per year 
%& lowa City, Towa. The school board has 


SIER 











ing 





adopted a health program for school employees, 


involving physical examinations and chest X ra‘ 


All 


ot 


emy 


their employment 


sjlovees, teachers, custodians, 


Similar 


be conducted once every three years. 


%& Worcester, 


idopted a new 


titu 
rhe 


substitute, who has served for three year 
engaged by the superintendent for 


shall be allowed to continue as a 

three additional years. After that period 
be eligible for appointment on a year 
basis 

% Wichita, Kans. The school board h 


te 
ru 


and 


others, 
must undergo a physical examination at the time 


examination 


t 


Mass The school 

rule which gives long-tern 
teachers a chance at permanent 
le provides that any present or 


i 


4 lourth 


board 


substitute 


ta 


, ] 
Vill 


h 


Kon 


teps to prevent depredations and vandalism after 


athle 


ministrative staff 


“th 


The 


to use 


contests board encourages 


every 


possible mean 


build up attitudes of good sportmanship and f 


play. Walkouts or demands for a holiday are 
be severely dealt with 

%& Topeka, Kans The board of edu 
vhich has agreed to end segregation in 
chools, has voted to make the transitior 
ually and in an orderly manner on a 
by-school basis 

%& Ardsley, N. Y. In order to eliminate 
tine matters, the school board has adopte« 
schedule for its monthly educational meeting 
which time routine matters are dispensed \ 
Faculty members take part in the meeting 
the general public is welcomed. Each year 
September, the board holds an informal rec 


tion 


Cuss 


lor 
the 







































Six types of Folding Chair 
and Table Caddies, includ- 


understage models 


school patrons and the public 


pavroll ol! the board 


FOLDING TABLES 
CADDIES 


BUILT IN QUALITY... BUILT IN BEAUTY 





Pedestal straight 
leg tables . . . sturdy 
and well constructed 
for a lifetime of trou- 
ble-free use. Wide 
variety of sizes and 
top materials, Safe, 
positive “Du Honey 
20° lock featured on 
all tables. 


or 





roofing window sills toilet stalls . : | Durable all-steel construc: Write for 
baseboards flooring aoe stools stion. Catalog Today! 
sinks shower compartments shelves in 
laboratory table tops e ge amen 
‘ pera a8 
PENNSYLVANIA SLATE PRODUCERS GUILD, INC. \ MIDWEST FOLDING = / 
205 REALTY BLDG. PEN ARGYL, PENNA, cities 


‘*§00 Million Years In The Making 


Natural Slate’ = 












PRODUCTS 


| DeeDEPT 4952, ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 
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cushion-wall cuts gym injuries 
costs little more than hard surface walls 


The installation of new Spongex Safety-Cushion 
Wainscot sharply reduces the frequency and severity 
of injuries from crashes against gym walls. 

Spongex Safety-Cushion Wainscot comes in resili- 
ent, shock absorbing panels . . . attractively covered 
with plastic sheeting... ready for easy installation. 
In new construction, its cost compares favorably with 


most hard surface walls. 


e 
X THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY, « 


In Canada 


UPHOLSTERY CUSHIONING 
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This specialized cushion-wall was made possible 
through the knowledge gained by The Sponge Rubber 
Products Company in years of experience, designing 
and producing crash pads for the automotive and 
aircraft industries. 

Whether building or remodeling, your school can be 
safer for indoor sports with Spongex Safety-Cushion 


Wainscot. Write to us today; we'll be glad to help. 


3 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 
an Sponge Rubber Products, Ltd., Waterville, Quebec 


ATS—BOAT FENDERS 
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School-Business EXECUTIVES Economies From A to Z in Planning and ‘3, nu oon ast ite 


Building Schools mm 


Th INS ; - ee waelhnge a SS ie & Maintenance Considerations in School Building 
NEW PUBLICATIONS for ‘st cessive! ony emi las and MENU 





argument for studying each ¢ 
ympilec yy kr Max ther aper 5 lesign and construction from he ta 
| , Aj 


Expenditures for Education at the »p. New York State on oF Suilding permanence and economic maintenance 


handbook hel ( in true econor Advance Estimates of School Enrollments. 
y Clayton D. Hutchins and Albert ' Pape np nd tructing buildings. It d 2 1953-1954 


6 ent I Ottice f Edu ion, Washingtor 


Midcentury 


Prepared in October, 195 by 
ject in educational ex; 


penditures was undertake t | tier ‘ Litectural n +) the N.E.A 1201 Sixteenth 
o-operation of the National Council of Chief nstruction deta ontracting — f¢ onstruction 6, D. ¢ 
chool Officers and presents a nationwide inventor wor ( heating t on, p nt Preliminary findings indicate an it 
potential alue in developing state and nations } data ar { ited it } form of } j i enrollment of publi elementary 
for the financing of the chool Ihe tud will enable woare oO n imu ilit t i ind an increase of 8.000 in instruct 
ariations in expenditure (2) expenditure plar ind true econor mn construction ar q t expenditure are expected to ri 


om unit, (4) financing state and national pr year 


! +) ability and effort to support education, ar The Te » Bates . . a. aaa - . . 
ie Temple University Survey of Federal : i : 
district size as @ factor in educational expenditu P The Story of Approved Schools, Camden, ! 


report contains five tabulations listing data by Ie Reorganization ( 


irrent expenditure per classroom unit and = five Vo I and Il. ¢ 


ompiled by the Board of Educat Vay 
mpiled by Robert J John " Published by the Board of Educati« it Ca 
tther tabulations listing data by size of administrative hed by Temple Universit Philadelphia, Pa Phi chool report for 1953 


t in average daily attendance. There is also a sun This report comprise 126 recommendatior ipprovals for good work re 


nary of statement an index and nume is table and proving the tructure of the I S. Government The 
ical data ject’ which was researched by citizens and Three Dimensional Teaching Aids for Tr: 


financed by rivate it rise bridge t gap between - . 2 
— . ax dah dead cea Wane hee and Industrial Education 
Personnel Policies, Allentown, Pa. : he first and second Hoover Commi 
Compiled by Robert P. Taylor. Paper 


Personnel Policies and Salary Schedules, U.S. Department of Health, Educat 
{ Education, Allentown, Pa : Washington 25, D. ¢ 
ut 


Th revised edition ¢ 


Compiled by John S. Cartwright. Paper, 45 pp. Board 


4 previous handbook Compiled by the Board of Education. Pape . A booklet illustrating and describing 
each employee a clearer understanding of those policie Published by the Board of Education at Cant ip and working part of machine 

It lists procedures in the selection and appointment of The booklet out! t rent salary sched 
teacher ets up the educational tandard for profe ertificated employee an the rule nd reg 
" 


eaching aids for aircraft construction 

ricklaying, carpentry, electricity, machine 
onal employee provides a basic teacher salary plan werning personne cal drawing, drafting, needle trade 
and offers rules for absence of teachers and other et 


vyees, resignation, and retirement Annual Financial Statistics of the Board of 
Education, Toronto, Canada 


Private or Staff Architects? Coatpiled by C. H.R; Boller. Panes —* Community Partners 
) y Ihe ap pp 1 
\ School Plant Study. BT, 1 ! titut | the Board at Toronto, Canada By Albert L. Ayar Paper, 12 p H l 
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SPECIAL-PURPOSE DESKS FOR SCHOOLS, 
COLLLEGES, 

AND 
UNIVERSITIES 


The 


SPIRIT DUPLICATOR Modern 
Typewriter 
Does a Job Fast and Well. . . positive Rotary Feed Desk, 

gives 150 perfect copies per minute. Exclusive new No. 23511 
Raise-and-Lower Control gives perfect centering of 
copy with ease 

A Good Organizer . . . seatwork, tests, bulletins, pro- 
grams produced professionally, economically, easily. 
Many Superior Features... such as Adjustable Pressure 4 
Control, Visible Fluid Supply, Reset Counter, etc. Manufacturers of Typewriter Desks, Comptometer Desks, 
and Bookkeeping Desks for schools, colleges and Universities 
See the Model 70 Conqueror ot $ 00 7 . : 

major educational meetings, Onl 185 Write for complete information and name of nearest dealer 
at your school supply dealer or nly 


write today te Plus F. E. Tax P & W Cabinet Makers 


18642 S$. Kostner Ave FO . . 
THE HEYER CORPORATION Chicc go 23 "iitinels 5814 Main Street 


Long Hill, Trumbull, Connecticut 
Watch for the Automatic ELECTRIC Conqueror! Read) Soon! 
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The plans for the new school build 
ing were all completed and were 
now being shown to the Board. 

“And why,” asked Mrs. Mac 
Tavish, “should the new building 
burn oil instead of coal?” 

“Well,” explained the architect 
very patiently, “oil saves labor.” 

“So does a stoker!” snapped Mrs. 
MacTavish. 

“And oil is clean.” 

“No cleaner than coal if you use 
the right grade and burn it right. 
What’s more, you can always get 
coal and maybe you can’t get oil. 
Remember how the schools over at 
Jamestown had to shut down for 
weeks at a time during the war be 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


it’s a good thing for you that Mrs. MacTavish 
was on the school board 


cause they couldn’t get oil?” 

“Anything else, Mrs. MacT?” 

“Indeed there is. I always save 
my big reason till the last. Coal’s a 
sight cheaper.” 

“Oh now, Mrs. MacT., I don’t 
think there is so much difference.” 

“When it comes to spending 
money, I don’t want to think — I 
want to know. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway has a combustion en- 
gineering service — absolutely free, 
mind you. Let’s get their man to 
come in and give us facts — not 
opinions.” 

The C&O combustion engineer's 
carefully documented survey 
proved beyond doubt that coal 








COAL...FUEL OF THE FUTURE 









would not only save several thou- 
sand dollars a year in fuel cost, but 
that the installation itself would be 
cheaper. 

“There should be a Scot on every 
civic board,” snapped Mrs. Mac 
Tavish. “We're the only people left 
who seem to care a hoot about the 
taxpayer’s pocketbook.” 
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AN-DU-SEPTIC 


Dustless 
CHALK CRAYON 
































protects equipment 
as well as health 

















While the primary concern of school 
executives in using AN-DU-SEP PIC 
Dustless Crayon is to protect the 
health of teachers and pupils— this 
high-grade, gritless crayon also pro 
tects the surface of chalkboards 
There is no scratching, no streaking 
Available in white and colors 




























































































Complete Catalog of Chalks and 
Art Education Products sent on 
request to school administrators 


Address Depi AS-2. 






































BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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ENROL LMENT FORECASTS 


ided trom page ¢ 


considered. Home ownership is more generally 
issociated with larger family units and more 
stable communities than are rental accommo- 
dations so that significant differences regarding 
residential mobility and the number of children 
may be involved. These hypotheses should 
in every case, be examined empirically in the 
light of the available data 


Other Significant Factors 

In the event a large-scale housing develop 
ment is planned for a school area, it may be 
necessary to estimate its impact on enroll- 
ments separately from the needs of the rest 
of the community Studies concerning the 
pressures generated by these developments in- 
dicate that “a housing project containing from 
1500 to 3000 dwelling units would be large 
enough to support a complete school. A project 
of 3000 dwelling units could utilize two ele- 
mentary schools of 20 rooms each, from grades 
kindergarten to sixth, and a combined junior 
senior high school of 32 classrooms 

The growth of the nonpublic school sys- 

tem has been quite rapid in many communities 
throughout the nation. Parochial and private 
institutions constitute an important segment 
of the educational plant of these areas, and 
significant changes in their seating space will 
have a direct effect on enrollments in the 
public schools. Consequently, school planners 
should anticipate the parochial school building 
program in their localities and (if such an 
expansion is imminent) estimate to what ex 
tent this will decrease public school enroll 
ments in the future 

\ number of other factors are sometimes 
important in determining enrollment trends 
Beyond the elementary grades, a variety of 
influences, in addition to the ones mentioned 
above, may assume major significance. For 
example, during periods of full employment 
and rising pay scales, vocational and high 
school students are drawn into the labor 
market at a much faster rate than at other 
times. Conversely, depressed economic condi 
tions tend to encourage school attendance be 
cause of limited opportunities in commercial 
and industrial employment. Perhaps to a lesser 
extent, our national defense requirements, with 
the recruitment emphasis and draft provisions 
exercise an influence on high school “drop 
outs” particularly in the senior year. Finally 
administrative practices relating to earlier ad 
mission into school and increased years of 
attendance are bound to affect the volume of 
registration. The impact of these changes on 
elementary and high school enrollments should 
be determined and, whenever possible, con 
templated shifts in the school entrance age 
and in the age limits on attendance ought to 
be evaluated as a factor in future enrollments 

It is certain that much more than a mathe- 
matical extension of past trends is necessary 
for valid school enrollment projections. In 
this respect, formulas cannot replace the use 


Planning for School Capacities and I tion Plat 
Advisory Service Bulletin Ne American Society 
Planning Officia 
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DR. ALMACK PASSES 


Dr. J ( Almack lely kr ‘ 
1dministration and since 1921 profe 
Stanford Universit lied Octobe 
Stanford, Calif 

Dr. Almack was bor: a fa uw (#H 
and received his bachelor and master degree it 
ersity Oregort H doctor degre wa 
Stanford. After teaching several year n Oreg 
he became professor education at Stant 
mained there during the rest of his active profe 

He wrote widely on problems in scho adn 
ind was the author a book on School Boar 

He was for more than ten years a member 
f education at Palo Alt H textbook n p 
ind health were widely ed. As a hobby 
nture storie boy 
PERSONAL NEWS O1 
SUPERINTENDENTS 

, Puomas B. Portwoo San A 
began a new five ea ntra Septe be 
He has held the Ipe tender e 194¢ 
w% NormMAN KvukKvUK has been elected supe 
chools at Quincy, Mich., to succeed Jame I 
#® Orro Oaks iperintendent he 
Platte, Neb., has been elected presice 
Education Associatior 
w& Ray Y. Henry has been ected ip 
chools at McKeesport, Pa., to succeed F. C. G 
& Supt. Lynn H. Crawrorp, of Santa Ana 

en re-elected for a third four-year ern 

& Durwarp McVey has beer 1 

hools at Lake Mills, Wi 
%® Dr. Roperr A. Mirtimka Nobel prize 
hysicist, died December 19, at Pasadena, Ca 
ize of 85. He wa many yea id t 
Institute Fechnolog 
w Watter H. Ketz Philadelphia ! 

ected superintendent the Mo ( 1 4 
vweart, Ill., to succeed R. H. Brand 
% De. Ratepu C. Dararp ha 

ndent of schools at San Diego, Ca 
Will Crawford, who retired February i 

wenty years’ service, and has accepted a 

i UCLA school administration training | 
Dailard who entered the school service l 

idministrator assistant and busine inager 

t assistant superintendent and it 
4147 is deputy superintendent 17 4 
ite superintendent since 194° 

&® Supt. Orrtn PD. Waroptt M ind 

re-elected for a ixth term ! i ‘ i 
% The Delaware Association S Ad 

ipporting Dr. Warp I. MILLER Wi 

ice-presidency the American A t 

Administrator 

* W. J. Gorruan uperintendent t 
Indianola-Sidell high school district at Side l 

rmerly principal of the high scho« 

*& J. E. ANperson, a former suy ‘ i 
Minn., died in a Mankato hospital De ' 
brief illne He wa head ¢ t Manka 

year 

® Joun A. Ravn has been elected i 

hools at Milan, M to succeed Pete N ‘ 

w® Lewis Menzet has accepted 
Parker, S. Dak 

*® F. J. Gorrrriep is the new r fent 
it Elyria, Ohio, where he succeeds I x. 
Gottiried is a former research a it 

or the Ohio State Burea k 
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The V1 to Prepare for the Future of your 
Textbooks is before they become 


soiled and worn. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


will provide the Maximum Service from your 
Textbooks and at the same time 
give students Clean Books 









Holden Covers are a “must” 
in a well-ordered school program. 


Increased enrollment and increased costs 
per book indicate the necessity for getting 
the greatest possible returns from your 
Textbook Dollar 


Holden Covers take You ean’t make an old 














the wear and grime 





damaged book new —but 





instead of the books 
you can prevent a new 









book from = quickly 







Get the Holden Habit — 
It Pay growing old — with 
ays 


HOLDEN 








Sam ples Free COVERS 


Visit us at Booth No. G-16 at the AASA Convention 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Npriughield, Massachusetts 
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of positions in the educational world that are 













-¢ -RSONAL NEWS Sc . BO S 
Contiedet from tam attractive financially, even if we disregard the PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL BOARD 
: many other desirable features nd the most & Feank Potter has been elected president 
the English classe (b) are troublemakers in at any other de - . A ; chool board at Ellwood City, Pa. RAyMonp B. Jou 
other cla and (c) are athletic tars and need overlooked point of all is that the most has been named vice-president 


















the credit natural, the most logical avenue of progress to w% Coreman P. Morcan is the new president 

~ board at Morrisville, Pa 

S ) ' s shot ce » >the ‘ g , 

7 - or : f ‘ meee p eaten ho -" r these nost coveted posts is through the class- w& Samuet G. Rumer has been named _ president 
ae additiona oy yy Kear oe oF . “ room! Tomerrow, more than ever, the leader the board at Latrobe, Pa 
ime compensation just as Go band and orchestra f tw Witttam S. Lioyp has been elected president of the 

> t < > P . ss 1 4 ‘ 5 

directors and athletic coaches in some schools in educa ion must have a background ol = board at Uniontown. Pa 

%. School administrator should hire hight: perience in the central activity - teaching In Ww The new president of the board at Monongahela, Pa 
qualified teachers of journalism and give the the classrocm itself. No other qualification is Cs" J. Your. Dk. MicHarn PLesHer was na 





teachers responsibility to put out topflight publi 
cations that provide the students with good learn 


ice-president 


can compensate for lack of this one we Ravmonn Guyptsy has been elected president 















. For many vears the teaching profession has board at West Hazelton, Pa 
Ing experience - : ot . , , 
. ’ xk. I BELLEN % new president of the board a 
9. School administrators should not insist that stood on an even keel. Now the scene changes; Oil City, Pa 
the school publications compete in national con vast numbers must be added. We, the teachers tw ANDREW Novas the new president of the board 
test Frequently these ratings force the teacher on the job at every level. are in a strategic at Erie, Pa 
to do much writing and editing so the “Podunk t t tl ‘ ti ® Joun P. Attic has been elected president the 
Ms » é » > * Satisté ns, P Cs , 
Powder Pouch will achieve AAA rating in a position we can interpre ue a isfaction board at East McKeesport, Pa 
very synthetic competition the rewards, and the opportunities that lie w Witttam J. Cox heads the board at McKeesport, Pa 
R. G MAN the new president of the board 
10. Administrator hould = tak t cout oO ahead & Harry | tM : president 


at Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
courses in journalism and school publications so 


w® Ronert K. Fri has been elected preside 































the can get an idea of the trial ind tribula TRICO HIGH SCHOOL board at Kane, Pa 
tions experienced by the teacher w® The board of education of San Antonic Tex ha 
Conclue fre page 59 * 
some of these suggestion made by the ncluded from pa reorganized with E. W. ROBINSON as president; James G 
class members obviously were a means of able from the regular building fund. The gen sie e vErgrent; sat Rasen “Cane 
op enere retary 
releasing pent-up steam. But perhaps be eral contract amounted to $300,367. The cost # Da. R. A. Pecnanw has been clected president of 
hind the sareasm many of the comments may of plumbing and heating was $84,758. The the board at Ford City, Pa 
have merit electric wiring cost $15,465, and the lighting w% Dr. STANLEY M. Mover is the new president the 
. ~ , : P board at Quakertowr Pa. Dr. Grorce Sut , va 
— ' nT wenmme Pr The total cost was $446,881. Thi named vice-president 
FEACHER SHORTAGE IMPENDS | figure does not include a deep well, a sewage te James FAMMARTINO has been elected secretar the 
ded from page 34 disposal system, nor the site development, but — beard at Farrell, Pa 
" . . . . . w The Snake River school board, Moreland, Ida " 
department head hip ind personne! positions ut ogee yy eee the ort. 06 and a reorganized with Owe PAyYLor a president I I 
lees. urniture and eq 1e wit ars ORGA? ay FS easurer 
pay 2, 2 and 3 times as much as a starting ait me CERpEEM thin the BINGHAM as clerk, and Morcan \ URDEN & 
building is new New members of the board are GAyLE WILLIAMS and 
ary ot me 35, 000-35.500 in teaching - , 0 . MMOND 
peered nindlin’ r ; . oe ' The building has a total 56,200 square feet — ~~ “a ie dad ; 
. » , . “J . sEORG LBON b n peen elected tre f ol 
It should be noted that we are not di and 1,000,000 cubic feet and was constructed m _ Aad pane dhe . 
cussing a single job, like the presidency of it a cost of $7.95 per square foot, or 44.6 % OTTO Wiepersserc has been elected assistant ness 
General Motors. There are literally thousands cents per cubic foot manager of the school board at Cedar Rapids, Towa 





UNEQUALED | 
APPEARANCE eng raving I 


DURABILITY 
STRENGTH 





For thirty-eight years Premier Engraving 























USED IN Company has been rendering faithful 
CHURCHES, aia 
SCHOOLS, HOTELS, service to the printing industry, and 
INSTITUTIONS, 







CLUBS, LODGES developing the perfection in crafts- 
AND INDUSTRIAL 


PLANTS 


Convert any room 
into a Banquet or 
Group Activity Room... 

; H TOPS OF MASONITE 
Set up or clear in minutes senenwees, tn 6 omen 


QUICKLY FOLDor UNFOLD PLYWOC)9, LINOLEUM, 


- RESILYTE PLASTICS 
for Changing Room Uses TUBULAR STEEL LEGS 


EASY TO > 


manship that gives more than just 


your money's worth when you 














order at Premier today. 















z MAXIMUM 
SEATING 


MINIMUM 
STORAGE 


Send for folder with complete epocifications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2732 S. 34TH STREET © MILWAUKEE 46, WIS, 













STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


818 W. Winnebago Street - Milwaukee 5, Wisconsin 
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GIVES YOU 


DUPLICATORS 


PRICED FOR 
THE SCHOOL FIELD 


All make 
120 BRIGHT COPIES 


a minute of anything 
you type, write or draw 


One touch of Your finger and 1 to 5 Colors 


at once 


the NEW ecto DITTO [)-] | ues 
floes all the work! TTC 


FOR 


Posters 

































fe EE: ‘ie 


Electricity makes the difference in the DITTO D-11 
Liquid Duplicator. It eliminates turning out copies by 






hand. Just touch a button and your eager new automatic Newspapers 
D-11 turns out 120 bright copies of anything you type, 

write, draw or trace through reproducing carbon in | to 
5 colors at once. al 


Lessons 
Examinations 


Use any weight stock—any size from 3” x 5” cards Programs 
to 9” x 14” sheets—your DITTO D-11 makes from 300 to 
500 from one master. If you don't need many copies 
at once, file the master away for re-use, meanwhile s 
changing colors, pictures or data as you please. : 

No matter what duplication method you now Graphs 
use, you'll be well repaid by a demonstration of 


{- j Drawings 
. 
a | Office Forms 


Outlines 


; Athletic 
this revolutionary new machine in your own school. y Schedules 


i — ligation. : 
Just mail the coupon—no obligation Tickets 


DITTO D-10 Bibliographies 
LIQUID DUPLICATOR 


The world's most pop- 







Notices 


i Lectures 
ular school duplicator. 


Hand-operated, 120 
copies per minute. The 





economy model of the 
DITTO line. 















DITTO D-15 Oe Plecse (Ch 
DELUXE DUPLICATOR pie? demonstration 7, 2°10 ck your choice) 
Extra Feoteres— 3 on | Send me © Dittey wl) D-10” " Office of 
counter and receiving E orkbook Cora) 
tray that doubles as a TITle ia 
cover, plus unmatched Z SCHOO, 


durability. 








DITTO « —trade mark reg. US Pot Off 


DITTO, Inc., 606 So. Oakley Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill 
in Canada: DITTO of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. (prices slightly higher in Canada) 


STATE 
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, EXHIBITS .. DISPLAYS 
TROPHIES .. BULLETINS 


Today, as through the years, Poblocki 
cases come to you at the most eco- 
nomical price consistent with the high 
quality standards set by school archi- 
tects and administrators 

Four types of cases are available of 
extruded aluminum and stainless steel 
in any design 


We invite you to write 


4 vvloe L AND SONS 





FOR BEST __ 
LIGHTING , > 


FROM BLOCK AND 
PANEL WINDOWS 


Use Continuous HOw Shading 


@ Why allow bulky cloth to block your 
windows when not in use? 
Draper New Way Overlapping Shades are 


entirely new and different are proving much 


more efficient and economical. The continuou 
bracket-shield is mounted on the division” bat 
between the glass blocks and clear glass. Adjust 


able Upper and lower roller shades ean he rolled 
up completely off the glass area and kept clean 
for quick, easy operation 

Draper New Way Shade Units are available 
in natural, cream-white or tan Dratex (for light 
transmission ) or light color opaque or black 
Dratex (for darkening) 


’ . 
4 


Write today for your —— 
copy of the New Way “— pS 
Shade Unit folder. ’ 


LUTHER: O. oe 


DRAPE SHADE COMPANY 


114 






P.O. Box 433 - Spiceland, Ind. 


Hews of Products for the Schools 





Central Sound System 
Has Dual Control 


The new Model $214 all-facility console 
recently announced by Rauland-Borg Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, is designed to serve up to a 
total of 40 rooms in schools or institutions 
The system feeds microphone, radio and 
phono programs to any or all rooms and pro 
vides 2-way intercommunication between any 
room and the central control console 








soeeneerenere 





seeenterers 



































Moprent S214 


All facilities are attractively housed in the 
tudio-type all-steel console. These include 
Program Panel, which selects and distributes 
any of 2 microphones (one at console and 
one remote), radio, or phonograph; FM-AM 
Radio, which selects any radio program for 
distribution to any or all rooms; Switch 
Panel, which selects any or all rooms (up to 
10 room capacity ) distributes any 2 pro- 
grams, selects communication and  room- 
return; Intercom Panel, which serves as 
second program channel and as a 2-way inter- 
com facility; All-Call Switch, an emergency 
and all-call feature which instantly connects 
all rooms to receive programs or instructions; 
Automatic Changer, which plays records of all 
izes and speeds 

The system is also available in S214 conso- 
lette model, less desk 

For further information write: Rauland- 
Borg Corporation, Section S.BJ., 3515 W. 
Addison St., Chicago 18, Ill. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 016) 


New “Plan-A-Lab” Folder 
Valuable Planning Aid 


A new planning kit which assists chemical 
laboratories, school research departments 
architects, and engineers in planning their 
modular layout is now available from the 
Metalab Equipment Co., Hicksville, N. Y. 

Illustrated on page 2 is a compactly de- 
signed floor showing all types cf bases that 
would layout properly. An explanatory chart 


is shown on page 3, which states the types of 


units that are above and below the table tops 


The back page lists and illustrates service 


symbols and letters. In addition, Metalab’s 
recommendations of color schemes, floor cov- 
erings, and illumination are described. Spe- 
cially designed graph paper is inserted, scaled 
Y% inch to 1 foot. A transparent plastic guide 
rule and template corresponding to the % 
inch to 1 foot- scale, with rectangular cutouts 
representing various base units is also 
included 

Research directors, chemists, and school de- 
partment heads can obtain this Planning Guide 
by writing on their letterhead to: Metalab 
Equipment Corp., Section S.B.J., 224 Duffy 
Ave., Hicksville, L. I., N. Y. 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 017) 


New Lupton Brand 
Aluminum Window 


A new Lupton aluminum awning window 
has been announced by Michael Flynn Manu- 
facturing Co., Philadelphia. Designed espe- 
cially for construction where horizontal lines 
are emphasized, the new window permits 
greater control of ventilation through open- 
out, awning-type sash. Weather protection is 
assured even when it’s raining 

The Lupton design features a centrally 
operated control bar that delivers equal power 
to both jambs for easy opening and closing, 
and tight seal around each sash. There is 
complete vinyl plastic weather stripping on 








LupTON AWNING WINDOW 


the inside contact of the frame where it is 
protected from freezing or weather damage. 
The friction-free operating mechanism gives 
finger-tip control and is completely concealed 
in window frame so as not to interfere with 
venetian blinds. 

The Lupton aluminum awning window is 
made in modular and residence sizes for 
school and business buildings as well as resi- 


Continued on page 115) 
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Hews of Products... 


dences. The new window can be cleaned from 
he side. Screens or storm sash fit on inside 

For further information write: Michael 
Flynn Mie. ( Section S.BJ., 700 E. God 
rey Ave., Philadelphia 24, Pa 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 018) 


Descriptive Material 


w% A new processing technique that results in a 


more efficient, “stabilized” phosphor in the 
Svivania fluorescent lamp is described in 
their booklet FL-507 Thi new develop 
ment by Sylvania engineers is deseribed as 
enabling the coating on the inside of a 
Syivania fluorescent lamp to maintain a 
higher degree ol brightnes for a longer 
period of time. For a copy ot this booklet 


vrite: Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Sec 
tion S BJ Boston St., Salem, Ma 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 019) 


%& Classroom heating conditions that cause pupil 
discomtort are described, and corrections are 
uy handbook for 

maintenance personnel published recently by 


the Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co 
' 


iggested, In a new school 


Minneapoli Phe booklet, “General Mainte 
nance of Pneumatic Control Systems,” is de 
luned to provid i quick source ot reference 
material vhen trouble develops it covers 
the ervicing ol ill types ol Honeywell 
chool heating controls and unit ventilating 
tems, and has a special “trouble shooting 
wuld for individual classroom complaint 
the possible cause ind corrective steps For 
1 copy write: Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu 
lator ¢ Section S.BJ., Minneapoli 
Minn 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 020) 

%& Mississippi Glass Company, St. Louis, has re- 
leased a new booklet ‘Better Daylighting 
tor School ontaining actual photographs 

outstanding installations of translucent 
diffusing glass in modern school build 
ing It details the characteristics of various 
Mississippi Glass patterns particularly suited 
tor installation in vertical sidewall sash in 
suth, east, and west exposures and in sky 
lights and clerestori For a tree copy writ 
VV ippr Gla Company, Section S BJ 
fnvelica St., St. Louts 7, Mo 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 021) 


Manufacturers’ News 








The Michael Flynn, Philadelphia plant, new in 
1949, has recently been enlarged for awning 
vindow production. The company's own 

trusion plant produces the aluminum ex 
trusions used in the window. Increased fa 
cilitie 1 finishing, including a new type 
DaKINg oven ind conveyor sVstem were 
idded during the expansion program 

Johnson Service Company, Milwaukee, manufac- 
ture ol automatic temperature control sys 
tem na innounced the opening of four 
ew branct i it Champaign, Ill Lub 

ck Pex ind Miami ind Pensacola Fla 
The company now ha i total of 80 direct 
branch. office vhich sell, plan, install, and 
ervice their automatic temperature and air 
conditioning control tem 
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No 


20 


210 


211 
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214 
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~ 


216 


217 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Advertisers in this index are given a code number in addition to the 
page number on which the advertisement appears. Refer to the adver- 
tisement for product or services available. Write direct to advertisers or 
use the information card in requesting information from a number of 


advertisers. 


Page 
No 


American Desk Mfg. Company 29 
School Furniture 

American Playground Device Co 88 
Playground Equipment 

American Seating Company 30 
School Seating 

Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air 


Brake Co. 97 
Air Brakes 

Binney & Smith Co 110 
Art Materials 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 92 & 93 
School Furniture 

Butler Manufacturing Company 16 
Steel Buildings 

Celotex Co., The 13 
Acoustical Material 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 109 
Coal 

Clarin Manufacturing Co 18 
Folding Chairs 

Crane Company 2 


Plumbing Fixtures 


Cyclone Fence, American Steel & Wire 
Div 100 
Fences 


Delta — Rockwell Power Tool Division 22 
Woodworking Machine Tools & 


Metalworking 

Ditto, Incorporated 113 
Duplicators 

Draper Shade Company, Luther 114 
Shades 

Electric Aire Engineering Corp 12 


Hair Dryers, Hand Dryers 


Electrosig Corp. 78 
Power Supply Panels 


Fenestra Building Products 17 & 19 
Steel Windows 
Griggs Equip t Company 25 





School Seating 


Code 


Page 
No No 


219 Hamilton Mfg. Co 76 
Laboratory Equipment 
220 Hermann Nelson Unit Ventilator 
Products 15 
Heating & Ventilating 


221 Heyer Corporation, The 108 
Duplicators 


222 Heywood-Wakefield Co 80 & 8! 
School Furniture 

223 Hillyard Chemical Company 89 
Floor Maintenance 

224 Holden Patent Book Cover Co WwW 
Book Covers 

225 Hunt Pen Co., C. Howard 85 
Pencil Sharpeners, Pens 

226 Illuminating Engineering Co 24 


Cold Cathode Lighting 


227 International Business Machines Corp. 14 
Electric Typewriters 


228 = International Harvester Co 91 
Buses, Motor Trucks 


229 Johnson Service Company 1 
Temperature Control 


230 Kewaunee Mfg. Company 8 
Laboratory Equipment 


231 Keystone View Company 94 
Visual Aids 


232 Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co 4 
Thermopane Windows 


233 Medart Products, Inc., Fred 3rd cover 
Steel Lockers 

234 Metalab Equipment Corp. 90 
Laboratory Furniture Equipment 

235 Midwest Folding Products 106 


Folding Tables and Benches 


236 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 6&7 


Temperature Controls 


237 «Mississippi Glass Company 9 
Diffusing Glass 


(Index continued on next page) 
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First Class Permit No. 1112, Sec. 34.9 P. L. & R., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Index Advertisers 


Poge 
No 


Mitchell Mfg. Company 112 
Folding Tables & Stands 


Monroe Company, The 77 
Folding Tables 


Natural Slate Blackboard Co 96 
Blackboards 


Nesbitt, Inc., John J 4th cover 
Heating & Ventilating Equipment 


Norcor Mfg. Company, Inc. 73 
Metal Folding Chairs & Tables 


Oneida Products Corporation 95 
Buses 


Peabody Company, The 7! 


School Furniture 


Code 


No 


258 


continued 


Stephens-Jackron Co 
Slate Blackboards 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 
Incandescent Lamps 


Todd Shipyards Corporation 
Oil Burners 


Trane Company 
Heating Specialists 


Underwood Corporation 
Typewriters 


U.S. Plywood Corp 


Lumber for School Construction 


United States Steel Corp. 


en VALE 


Costumers, 
Wardrobe Racks, 
\, Locker Racks 
and hesk Rooms 











An Answer to Every 


Fences Wraps Problem . 


Upright Scaffolds Welded steel Valet Racks kee 
Scaffolds wraps dry, aired and ‘‘in press 
.end unsanitary locker room 

conditions. . . save floor space—. 

fit in anywhere...standard in 
all strictly modern offices, fac- 
tories, hotels, clubs, schools, 
churches, institutions or wher- 
ever there is a wraps problem. 


Pennsylvania Slate Producers Guild 106 
Association on Slate Promotion 


Pittsburgh Corning Corp 
Glass Blocks 


ins. bet. 19 & 23 Vogel-Peterson Co., Inc. 


Wardrobe & Checkroom Racks 
Voit Rubber Corp., W. J. 99 
Gymnasium Equipment 


Wayne Works, The 
Bus Bodies 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 79 


Bleachers 


Poblocki and Sons Co 114 
Display Cases 


2nd cover 


Powers Regulator Co 
Temperature Control 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corp 101 
Cleaning Specialties 


108114883 


Also fireproof, 
vermin proof and 
sanitory Wall Racks 
for closets and 
cloakrooms 


Premier Engraving Company 112 
Engravers 


NEWS OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE SCHOOLS 


P & W Cabinet Makers 
School Furniture 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
Typewriters 


Write for Catalog No. F.L. 206 
VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 West 37th St Chicago 9, til 


Rauland-Borg Corporation 
Console Sound System 
Sexton & Company, Inc., John 

Institutional Food 


Metalab Equipment Corp 


Plan-A-Lab” Folder 
Sheldon Equipment Co., E. H 


Laboratory Furniture 





Michael Flynn Mfg. Co. 


Aluminum Awning Window 


Ready February 15 


Spencer Heater, Lycoming Div. Avco 


Mfg. Co 74875 Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co ; ‘ass of ~ 
Boilers Handbook INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
Sponge Rubber Products Co 107 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
uannaney van Wieennngting Gye The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops. 
The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the 
periodic progress in the field of industrial arts 
and vocational education, emphasizes the new 
developments ahead, presents through actual 
shop layouts and equipment lists, the best meth- 
ods of accomplishment in the school shop field 
SINGLE COPIES, SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER, $1.00 
YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION INCLUDING 
SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER, $3.00 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
Publishers 
400 NORTH BROADWAY, MILWAUKEE 1, WIS 
Chicago ° New York 


Snyder Tank Corp 
Steel Grandstand & Bleachers Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 


Booklet 


Mississippi Glass Company 
Booklet 


For Your Product Information Request 





The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your conveni in requesti 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 


advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the “postage poid" card, Your request 
will receive prompt attention. BRUCE — MILWAUKEE. 
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#USE THIS CARD 


ADVERTISING INDEX 


20 26 212 218 224 
21 27 213 219 215 
22 28 214 220 226 
23 29 215 221 227 
24 210 216 222 228 
26 211 217 223 229 


Encircle the key number of 
the advertisement in which you 
are interested. 

Where the advertisement 
states that a charge is made for 
a catalog or booklet, the amount 
indicated, cash, check or post 
age, must accompany your re 
quest if you encircle the key 
number to obtain the material 

offered, and should be sent di- 
~— Please Print rectly to the advertiser. 

Detach and mail card. No 
postage required. 
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Also information on 


Title School 


City Zone 
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New Design / 








4 
"Floating 
Motion" 


a 


" 
Dual 


Interlocking 

members and 4 ” 
multiple Align 
supports make cushioned roller 
opening and housings are 





closing easier TT 


—assure true and interlocked 
alignment and for straight- 
prevent binding. line trackage. 


er tt ears nl 





Complete re-design provides 
these additional improvements: 
@ Weight reduction up to 70 
pounds per row 
@ Self-supporting steel un- 
derstructure made stronger 
than ever 


@ Controlled distribu 
tion of weight 


ASK For The 
Whole Story! 





Me/maart 


In fully occupied classrooms 
a common requirement of the 
unit ventilator is for air 
cooler than the desired room 
temperature, to prevent the 
discomforts of overheating. 
At the very same time, in 
frigid weather, large window 
areas may be like a wall of 
ice, robbing radiant heat from 
pupils’ bodies and creating 
cold window downdrafts., 
The unit ventilator alone 
cannot simultaneously provide 
cool air for ventilation and 
heated air for cold surface 
protection. The two needs re- 
quire separate treatment. 









































On cold days large windows demand heat long after the classroom requires cooling. 











NESBITT ee 

















Wind-o-line solves problem A 


Wind-o-line convector-radia- 
tion all along the exposed wall 
or windows provides heat as 
long as re quired for cold sur- 
face protection, 

Now the Syncretizer venti- 
lating unit can function with 
a lower room thermostat set- 
ting, adding or removing heat 
as needed to maintain bal- 
anced thermal comfort— ideal 
work conditions for all pupils 

at the lowest operating cost. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. 


| a | | 





solves 


BOTH 


problems 
separately 


|| 























—and the Syncretizer more readily solves problem B. 





RESULT: 
SYMMETRICAL THERMAL ENVIRONMENT 



































NESBITT SYNCRETIZER with WIND-O-LINE RADIATION 


bedhead 


PETE BY ie Bos 





